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Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone, 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


‘Ke master interpretations of 
the worlds greatest artrsts 


Victor Records are the consummate art of the greatest singers, instrumental- 
ists, bands, orchestras—their own superb renditions exactly as they interpret them. 
All the distinctive personality, all the individuality of expression, all the 
beauties peculiar to the performance of each artist, are ever present to charm 


Victor Records are the actual artists—the greatest artists of all the world. 
The greatest artists at their very best. The greatest artists just as you want to 


There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
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REVOLUTIONARY METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 
NOW MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR YOU TO BUY 
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e f the lowest price today of the Cambrid, 
64). saving 64% Usleersity Press issue. THE ENTIRE 2 
VOLUMES 30,000 pages; 41,000 articles; 44,000,000 words; 
save 15,000 maps and illustrations; 500,000 index-entries 
ere! 
and 21 monthly instalments 
64 e only $1.00 down, of $3.00 each pay for the set 
save E announce the sale of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, | Ith edition, in 
64 a ‘‘Handy Volume”’ issue. Printed on genuine Britannica India paper, 
wewm it sells for $1.00 with the order—securing delivery of the complete set—and 21 


monthly payments of $3.00 each; or for $58.88 cash. The lowest price at which 


University, on India paper, can 


now be bought is $166.75 cash. This is a saving of $107.87, or 64%. 


save How This Offer This remarkable offer, saving you 64%, is the result 
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wera a Real Bargain — seeking real bar- 
} 64° gains to offer our 


customers, something of superlative quality; 

save n : 
64° something that everyone needs; something 
= that lends itself to economical manufacture 
(See next page) 











things of better value than could be ob- We Guarantee 
tained elsewhere—equal or better quality your complete and entire satisfaction 


for less money. A nation-wide business With the contents of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and with the form of the 


such as ours could have been built up only § «sanpy VOLUME” Issue. To anyone 
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64: Became Possible of our arrangement with the publishers of the new 
ve Encyclopaedia Britannica. They own the copyright. 
64 Without their permission no copies of the new Britannica can be sold. 

save 

6 The Reason Why Though our business is now over $100,000,000 
ft We Make This Offer annually and reaches more than one-quarter of 
or: VA all the families in the United States, we con- 
Ward tantly strive to make it bigger and better. 

64/7, Our growth during the past twenty- 

wtr five years has been achieved by selling 
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in large quantities; something that reflects lasting credit upon our institution and 
means permanent satisfaction to our customers; something that can be sold at a price 
that, considered with its known quality, will instantly identify it as a bargain. 

The new Encyclopaedia Britannica fills these requirements exactly. 

It is something that people need. 

It is of wonderfully superior quality. Supreme quality is the only ex- 
planation why a book that costs from $160 to $260 a set sells in a short time 75,000 
sets, a total of about $14,000,000. 


Authorized by The publishers of the Britannica have always considered it 
the Publishers 2% 2” educational institution for which their principal feeling 
a is one of pride rather than selfish commercial interest. They 

were anxious to have it distributed to the largest possible number. 

We had no trouble in convincing them that this maximum distribution could be 
effected by our experienced selling organization with its 5,500,000 customers. 

But how were we to reduce the cost of the Britannica so that we could sell 
it at a low price, that would prove to new customers we could save them money? 








The Problem We We could save something in selling cost—but not 
enough. Manufacturing costs had to be cut. 
Had_to Solve The established policy of our business does not allow 
skimping on manufacturing. We never “save” at the expense of quality. We 
had picked the Britannica as the bargain we would offer because it had 
quality, and we would not put it out as a cheap or shabby book. 
Cutting manufacturing costs and keeping the high quality of 
the product—that was the problem. 








Our Success—What the _ Long experiment and untiring effort solved 


‘‘Handy Volume’”’ Issue Is_ the problem. The size of each page of the 
y Britannica was reduced; the smaller page was 


printed from a plate made by a photographic process; 32 pages instead of 16 were 
printed at each revolution of the press; 38,400 pages were printed each hour, instead 
of 11,200; enormous orders were given for paper, cloth, leather, printing and 
binding and there were savings because orders were so large—and there were other 
savings because the smaller book required smaller quantities per volume of paper, 
ink, cloth and leather. 
The result is that we can sell the new **‘Handy Volume”’ issue of the 
Britannica for 64 per cent less than the Britannica now sells for—and yet, 
The *‘Handy Volume”’ is a handsome, convenient form—as handsome as the 
bigger book that costs three times as much, and much more convenient. 
The *‘Handy Volume”? issue is manufactured by the same printers and binders 
as the more expensive Cambridge issue, and for the same publishers. 
Professor W. A. Neilson, of the Department of English at Harvard, wrote us, 
Nov. 17, 1915, after seeing the ‘‘Handy Volume”? issue: 
“Asa subscriber to the original edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, I have been curious to see how 
the problem could be solved of making the work more compact and cheaper without rendering it illegible. An 
examination of the new issue proves that the solution has been found. The type, though smaller, is no less clear 


than before, the illustrations and maps are in no way impaired, in appearance the volumes are just as attractive, 
and the reduction in size makes them infinitely easier to handle. I have seen no achievement in the art of 


bookmaking more surprising.” 
On India paper, a ‘Handy Volume” of the Britannica is a wonderfully 
attractive and usable book. It has exactly the same contents as the larger and more expen- 


(See next page) 
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sive form. But the larger volume, on heavy paper, weighs 8 lbs. 9 oz.—nearly as much 
as an unabridged dictionary. The India paper ‘‘Handy Volume”’ weighs less than 
one-sixth as much—1 lb. 5 oz. For the first time, you can get the best encyclopaedia 
at a very low price and on very small monthly payments. And you can have it in 
‘‘Handy Volumes”’ that you can hold comfortably in one hand, and that are easy 
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to read. 


What Is The Encyclopaedia Britannica P 
HAT is the book that we chose after so much thought to be our great bargain 
offer, and that so much has been spent on to put it out in an attractive, con- 
venient form to be sold at a low price? 
The oldest and the newest 
——the largest and the most compact 
the highest grade and the lowest priced 
of all encyclopaedias. The question is briefly answered in these three phrases. 
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A Century and a _ The Britannica has a reputation of long standing. 
Half Ago—and Today The first edition was published in 1768—eight 
years before the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States of America. The new (IIth) edition, which we are offering, is the 
only complete, up-to-date survey of the whole world, its knowledge 
and history, its arts and sciences and industries. 


A Vast Amount of Ma-_ The new Britannica contains 44,000,000 words, as 
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terial in Little Space much as in four hundred books of ordinary size 
paper and print, and nearly twice as much as in any 








other encyclopaedia in the English language. And in these 44,000,000 words there is 
a great deal more information than was ever before put into so few 
words. But ‘‘Handy Volumes’”’ on India paper—by one of the greatest engineer- 
ing and manufacturing miracles of the day— 
bring this huge amount of carefully condensed 


material into 29 books, each one inch thick, 85% 
inches high and 6% inches deep. The whole set 
takes up less than one cubic foot of space. 


The Best Quality— The Britannica 


but the Lowest Price hasalwaysbeen 
such a lot bet- 


ter than other encyclopaedias that it has sold at 
higher prices than other books of reference 
and, although the price was higher, has sold in 
greater quantities than all other encyclo- 
paedias combined. Only merit, true utility, real 
value, could explain anything so remarkable. 

And all this quality, utility and value is 
what we now offer you at such a low price 
and on such convenient terms. 








(See next page) 


We Guarantee 


that the “HANDY VOLUME’’ issue Is 
authorized by the publishers of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica; that the 
contents are identical, page for page, 
map for map, illustration for illustration, 
with the Cambridge University Press 
issue now selling at three times the 
price; that the “HANDY VOLUME” 
issue Is printed on the same quality of 
India paper, from newly made plates, 
and is manufactured by the same printers 
and binders as the more expensive book; 
and that because it is smaller, it is 
easier to handle than the Cambridge 
issue. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 


Another guarantee on preceding right-hand page. 
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Send $1.00 with the coupon now to reserve a set. 








6 If it is convenient for you to go to any of the places listed below, you can see for 
wewe yourself the actual ‘‘Handy Volumes” in the different bindings, look at print and 
‘4A illustrations, satisfy yourself on every point, and hand in your order. There isa 
sewa full exhibit of the ‘‘ Handy Volume”? Britannica at each of the following places: 
64 NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ave GIMBEL BROTHERS THE FAIR “THE WHITE House” 
64 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS RAPHAEL WEILL&Co., INC, 
HENRY MALKAN 
ave ST. LOUIS 
\@) WASHINGTON BUXTON & SKINNER PRINTING LOS ANGELES 
mwas S. Kann Sons & Co. AND STATIONERY Co, A. a & Sons, 
a NC. 
64 PHILADELPHIA 
a GIMBEL BROTHERS CLEVELAND PORTLAND 
64 NEWARK THE Burrows Bros, Co. Tus 5 on 
pers HAHNE & Co. 
6 BALTIMORE CINCINNATI SEATTLE 
gewe = THE Norman, REMINGTONCO. STEWART & Kipp Co. LowMAN & HANFoRD Co, 
64 BOSTON T 
W. B. CLARKE Co. ST. PAUL SALT LAKE CITY 
St. PAUL Book & KEITH-O’BRIEN Co. 
PITTSBURGH STATIONERY Co. 
RNE Co. 
jossra Ho DENVER 
, : BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS A. T. Lewis & Son Dry 
ave THE WM. HENGERER Co. Goops Co. 
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NEW ORLEANS 
MAISON BLANCHE Co. 


MILWAUKEE 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK anp Co. 
CHICAGO 


Please send me 

1. booklet with full information about 

the “HANDY VOLUME?” issue of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, sample 
pages, bindings, prices, terms, etc. 

. The booklet called “The Part the Ency- 

clopaedia Britannica Plays in the Affairs 

‘at of Ambitious Women,” with sample 
pages and full information. 

Order form, which I will sign on receipt. 
Reserveoneset forme. $1 enclosed 
as first payment. 


Name 


Address. 




















KAuTZ STATIONERY Co, 


KANSAS CITY 
BRYANT & DOUGLAS BooK 
AND STATIONERY Co, 


LOUISVILLE 
DEARING’S, INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 
Joun V. SHEEHAN & Co, 


OMAHA 
J. L. BRANDEIS & SONS 


For more information or to reserve a set 
immediately mail the coupon to 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 
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We want you to see for yourselves 
what the ‘‘ Handy Volume” Britannica is like 


Sign the coupon on this page and we will send you a pamphlet that gives 
you all you can know about the books without actually seeing them. It contains 
color reproductions of different bindings, sample pages of text and illustrations, 
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CHAPTER I. 


S I look back upon it, I might 
have guessed the far-reaching 
change that was coming into my 

own life. Fate is an architect, and she 
shows you the plan in advance. I had 
glimpsed the plan. Secretly I had han- 
kered for it. I was resigned to being a 
curate. I was resigned to taking my 
thrills from books and statues; and yet, 
all the time, I was yearning for the 
thing Fate had shown me—a palace of 
adventure with a touch of the Oriental 
about it, with a princess in charge, with 
an atmosphere of blood and attar of 
roses vibrating to the wail and drub of 
Arab music. 


A man of peace! Bah! 

That shows how much I have 
changed. 

Thrills from books! Again bah! 


That’s the way I feel about it now. 1 
haven’t opened Homer, even, since the 
change took place. Don’t read Homer; 
live him. That’s my motto now. Be 
able to look at a statue of Achilles or 
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Napoleon or George Washington, and 
say, “I’m like that.” 

I tell you, I might have foreseen this 
change in my own life. I had been 
living in Athens for more than a year. 
All Greece was aflame with “the great 
idea.” That is what they call the na- 
tional will to rise—to make Greece 
measure up to the promise of her an- 
cestors. And now the whole world 
was fighting for its own “great idea.” 
And there were the Allies drilling and 
knocking at the stone gate of the Dar- 
danelles. In Athens you could almost 
hear the thunder of the guns. You 
could almost ‘see the stage where the 
grand old drama was being played. 
Once more the spirits of Miltiades, of 
Philip, of Alexander, were abroad in 
the earth. 

I felt it. I was thrilled. Old yearn- 
ings were stirred up from the bottom 
of my heart and the back of my brain. 

But, even so, I couldn’t have fore- 
seen the adventure itself. I had enofigh 
imagination to write a pretty good ser- 



















































AP OTS 


mon. I had enough imagination to de- 
cipher a pretty badly damaged inscrip- 
tion on a piece of rock. I couldn’t have 
imagined this thing, though. Ah, no! 

I was reared a Puritan. Boston was 
my birthplace. I was the original of 
all those jokes about Boston children 
taking Emerson with them in their 
perambulators. It was as if the maiden 
aunt who reared me, knowing that my 
mother was very young and very 
French, had done her best to extirpate 
this double curse. She belonged to the 
school of “French! ” 


How shocking! 
and of “Youth! Youth is the time for 
study !” 


Dear old soul! She is dead now. 
So is my sainted mother, who lived just 
long enough to prattle baby talk to me 
in the language her own mother had 
taught her. 

But stronger even than the will of a 
maiden aunt is fate. Kismet! Not 
only an architect, but a spider—a gossa- 
mer web here and another there. You 
can see the thing being built, if you'll 
look. And there’s no use in shutting > 
your eyes to it, anyway. Face it! Don’t 
be afraid! 

I shut my own eyes to it for a long 
time. I persisted in seeing myself as 
a man of peace, a student, a fledgling 
curate. While the world again shook 
to the sort of things that Homer-sang, 
I sought to be neutral. I sought to 
keep cool. Yea, while the young men 
of the world were on fire for “the great 
idea,” I sought to be mild, lukewarm, 
pleasant, mannerly. 

Flapdoodle poppycock ! 

I followed one of those silken threads 
that fate spins, and found myself speak- 
ing French almost as readily as Eng- 
lish before I was out of Harvard. I 
followed another of them, and there I 
was in Athens. And hardly had I set 
foot in Athens before I began to dis- 
cover the ends of other threads that 
were to lead me on, first to that ad- 
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venture in Constantinople, afterward to 
God knows what. 


“Inshallah,” as the Turks say. The 


will of the Most High! 
enough for me. 


It’s good 
I’m satisfied. 


CHAPTER II. 


From my window I could see the 
Acropolis. For me it had become some- 
thing more than a hill with a temple on 
it. And over beyond it was a depth 
of purple sky that must have inspired 
all that Greece had ever known or 
hoped for. I had looked at it perhaps 
a thousand times. Every time I looked 
at it the spell of it grew stronger. 
When Greece fights her way back to the 
front rank of nations again, you will 
have the Acropolis at Athens to thank 
for the resurrection. 

It happened to be my birthday, and I 
had taken the day off for a quiet cele- 
bration of my own—poring over some 
doubtful texts in my room, letting my- 
self go in retrospect and prospect. I 
was poor. I was all alone in the world. 
And yet, I reflected, I was as rich as 
any man, and I had the whole world 
for a family. 

Not only that, but over there in the 
nebulous East was a grandfather of 
mine who had always been a source of 
secret marvel to me. He was a very 
bad man, so I had been-told. An in- 
fidel, a Turk, a man with a harem— 
how that maiden aunt of mine had 
shuddered at the mere mention of him! 
A family ghost, who had nothing, for- 
sooth, to do with the righteous Sum- 
merville stock to which my dear aunt 
belonged, but was a heritage of the 
French girl my father had married. 

There is a lot of left-handed, dis- 
taff-sided color and romance in the old 
families of New England. The cold- 
eyed, thin-lipped women saw their men 
sail away to all the ports of thé seven 


seas, and come back with heady 
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freights of liquors and spices, and who 
will ever know what memories? 

My father must have had something 
of this in him. He must have been a 
Puritan of the Puritans, to judge by 
his sister, my aunt, who brought me 
up. Him I could not remember. He 
was never anything to me but a prim 
photograph. And, to judge by what 
my aunt told me about him, he must 
have been a sort of a cross between Cot- 
ton Mather and Miles Standish. I loved 
him, though, for having married a 
French girl against the wishes of his 
family; and I had set my face to the 
ministry because this had been his wish 
—according to my aunt. 

Yet, secretly, the great pagan temple 
on the Acropolis appealed to me as few 
churches had ever done; as no church 
will ever do, perhaps, save one. 

I was standing there at my open win- 
dow, somewhat, I fancy, in the attitude 
of the Winged Victory of Samothrace. 
I believe I was chanting something 
from Pindar—to those sons of Athens 
who laid “the shining foundations of 
freedom.” At any rate, I must have 
looked quite the fool. Suddenly I was 
conscious of a few words of foreign 
speech, followed by that word I have 
already mentioned: 

“Inshallah!” 

I recognized the word. You hear it 
constantly among Moslems—‘If God 
will.” I drew Had 
witnessed that exalted outburst of 
mine? And what were followers of the 
Prophet doing, anyway, in Athens, 
when Turkey and Greece were again on 
the verge of war? 

Finally I overcame my shocked mod- 
esty, and again approached the window. 

It was a perfect Greek day, an 
Athenian day—the air pure and spar- 
kling, the summer heat of it tempered 
by a breeze from the mountains to the 
north; an Oriental dirge dance pulsing 
along somewhere near by; the soprano 
laughter of Merika Theotokes, my land- 


back. some one 


lord’s daughter, occasionally tinkling up 
with a ripple of speech that Demosthe- 
nes could have understood. 

And I saw him there—a man I had 
come to know as Monsieur Beau. 

He stood just outside the shabby pal- 
ing that defended the Theotokes’ front 
yard. Most of him was hidden by the 
riotous grapevine that shaded the place. 
Even so, I again judged him one of the 
most remarkable men I had ever seeti. 

He was about sixty-five, yet anything 
but old. He was a lion of a man— 
hunched-up shoulders, a leonine face, 
and, when he moved, a suggestion of 
stealthiness, grace, and power; a man 
who was heavy, yet light of foot, strong, 
yet quick. He was, as usual, well 
dressed in European clothes, but always 
with that suggestion about him that he 
could have worn another sort of cloth- 
ing more gracefully. On his head was 
a panama hat. He kept touching this 
with one of his deft hands as if it both- 
ered him. 

It couldn’t have been Monsieur Beau, 
certainly, who had said, “Jnshallah” ; 
although I was aware that he had lived 
in Constantinople. 

I leaned out a little farther, and saw 
a second man. A stranger he was, one 
who wore the Greek kilt or fustanella, 
such as is still used by peasants and by 
certain of the Greek highland regi- 
ments. He was a handsome youth—a 
good six feet of supple strength, an 
unyielding neck, the nose of an eagle, 
the mustache of a grenadier. And, ever 
since, I’ve had a curious little regret 
that I did not take a better look at 
him—so young, so strong, so handsome 
in his native costume. For I saw him 
again, only a few hours afterward, and 
he was dead. 

But my interest had come back to 
Monsieur Beau. I found him looking 
at me, and on his face was an expres- 
sion which I had often seen there be- 
fore and which I had never been able 
to comprehend. It was a mixture of 














It was both 
feline and tender. That describes it. 
And if he ever reads this, he will under- 
stand. 

I had come to know Monsieur Beau 
pretty well. For the past month or so 
I had been running across him con- 
stantly—at the Epigraphic Museum, on 
the portico of the Parthenon, in Consti<« 
tution Square. He hadn’t followed me, 
spied upon me—I was sure of that ; and 
yet, every time I left him, I felt that I 
had been studied, weighed, appraised, | 
had seen, too, this same look on his 
face, and had wondered at it. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” he said. “I 
have something of importance to tell 
you.” 

“Enter!” I cried. 

I met him at the front door, under 
the grapevine. I was about to offer 
him my hand, in the American fashion ; 
but, following his gesture, I lifted my 
hand, instead, as I had seen certain old 
Greeks and Albanians do, and he caught 
it with a catlike movement, held it for 
a moment, touched it to his breast. 

In spite of all this, there was some- 
thing reticent about him, furtive, even. 
His companion in the fustanella had 
disappeared. 

“Will you sit out here under the 
vine,” I asked, “or in there?” 

He cast a glance into the dusky in- 
terior of the house. There was a step 
down, then a brick-paved sitting room, 
cool, deserted save for the flittings of 
Merika, who came and went like a 
heavy-plumaged bird in a cage. 

“Inside,” he said. 

Before entering, he gave a look up 
and down the street—so much as we 
could see of it from the front door. 
A bullock cart was wheeling heavily 
along. A seller of walking sticks un- 
shipped his load in the shade of a stable 
across the way and composed himself 
to rest. Monsieur Beau listened for a 
couple of alert seconds, apparently to 
the endless dance music I had heard 


savagery and yearning. 
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throughout the greater part of the aft- 
ernoon. 

“Were you expecting some one?” I 
asked. 

“Mais non!” 
in. 

I asked Merika to bring us coffee, 
and we were alone. Once more I was 
aware that I was an object of interest 
to Monsieur Beau, that he was study- 
ing me. I faced him. He had taken off 
his hat. His bushy gray hair made 
him look more of the old lion than ever. 
His cheeks were lean. His chin was 
firm. His brown eyes were luminous 
and meditative. 

“Monsieur,” he said gravely, “I am 
an envoy from your grandfather, Mon- 
sieur de Guise.” 

“T wasn’t even aware that my grand- 
father knew of my existence,” I said. 
“Does he still live in Constantino- 
ple? Is he really a friend of Abdul- 
Hamid’s ?” 

“You are, then, familiar with the 
story of Monsieur de Guise ?”’ 

“Not at all,” I answered. I may have 
colored somewhat. 

“He has plenty to answer for,” said 
Monsieur Beau. 

I was nettled. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but, after all, 
he was my grandfather, and I’ll ask you 
not to E 

I checked myself. I was talking to 
a man much older than I, one who, for 
some reason or other, had drawn me 
to him strangely ever since the first 
day he had sat down beside me on the 
steps of the Parthenon. Monsieur Beau, 
moreover, had helped to silence me with 
his own grim smile. 

“When Monsieur de Guise left 
France,” he said, “and incidentally bade 
adieu to that child of his who was 
destined to become your mother, it was 
because he had just killed his man in 
the Bois de Boulogne in a duel, and 
the man happened to be not only a vil- 
lain—un scélérat—but also—a crown 


And he followed me 
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prince. So Monsieur de Guise turned 
his child over to his best friend¢—the 
American family who adopted her.” 

“And what did he do then?” I asked. 

“He fled to Africa and joined the 
Legion. You should have seen him in 
those days! He had your build—slim, 
inclined to elegance, but—bon Dieu !— 
he could lift a bull with one hand; he 
could make a standing jump from the 
bare sand right over his horse; with 
a sword in his hand he became the 
Archangel Michael.” 

“And then?” 

“There was an affair in the desert. 
Your grandfather killed not only a 
good many Kabyles, who were then in 
revolt, but one of his own officers.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Hold! The officer was a traitor. As 
for your grandfather, there was a ques- 
tion for a while whether he should be 
awarded the cross or shot, or both. In 
the meantime, he did not like his prison. 
He escaped. The desert called him. 
He became a charmer of serpents, a 
prestidigitateur, a magician.” 

“Very interesting!” 

“En effet! Eventually he came to 
Stamboul—Constantinople, as you call 
it—and there he won the friendship of 
his imperial majesty, Abdul-Hamid. 
But all this time he loved France. Ah, 
yes! He had never ceased to love 
his native land.” 

“Or my mother ?” 

The old man looked at me. He was 
again wearing his hat, and this veiled 
his expression to some extent, particu- 
larly what might have shown in his 
eyes. But it seemed to me that for a 
second or two his leonine face was all 
wistful bitterness. Then he was look- 
ing away again. 

“Listen well,” he said softly. “Your 
grandfather also loved—the lady who 
adopted his child. This lady he could 
not see again—with honor. She was 
devoted to the little girl, Your grand- 
father made the sacrifice.” He paused; 


then went on more brightly: “And the 
atmosphere your grandfather then 
breathed was not, one might say, the 
best in the world for a Christian dam- 
sel—was not precisely that of a con- 
vent. Your mother, I believe, was 
brought up a Puritan. Tant mieux! 
And they brought you up a Puritan. 
Tant mieux!” 

“Monsieur de Guise was no Puri- 
tan,” I laughed. 

“Never refer to him by name,” urged 
Monsieur Beau impulsively. “He is to 
be ‘monsieur,’ or “your honor,’ or the 
‘cadi’—‘cadi,’ by preference.” 

I looked my surprise. 

“And what does my grandfather de- 
sire?” I asked. 

“He desires,” said Monsieur Beau, 
speaking very softly and distinctly, 
“that you go at once to Stamboul e 

“But ” 

He silenced me, barely breathing 
what followed: 

“To accept a delicate and dangerous 
mission.” 


CHAPTER III. 


There was a period of silence, as well 


there might be. My strange guest went 
into his pocket and brought out a com- 
boloio—a string of beads, a sort of 
Moslem rosary. He began to toy with 
it absent-mindedly, as he had done sey- 
eral times before when he was in my 
company. It is a common enough 
habit, in Greece as well as in Moslem 
countries, and I had never attached 
any special significance to it. But this 
time, in the few seconds it took me 
to catch my mental breath, I found my- 
self watching his hands. They were 
singularly fine hands, strong, flexible, 
delicate. The hands of the aged are 
apt to be blue and streaky. His weren’t. 

I was watching his hands and the 
play of the wooden beads when the 
beads, quite suddenly, disappeared. I 
could scarcely believe my senses. Then 
there they were again, twisting in and 
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out among his fingers. Again they dis- 
appeared. 

“You are something of a prestidigi- 
tateur yourself,” I said, referring to 
what he had just told me about my 
grandfather. 

“What—what do you mean?” he 
asked, as he slipped the beads into his 
pocket. “Oh, my hands!” he exclaimed, 
recovering himself. “Owi, something 
of a prestidigitateur! It was your 
grandfather who taught me that.” He 
caught my eye and held it. “He de- 
sires that you go at once to Stamboul 
on an affair that will not—must not— 
wait!” 

“But how am I to know 
am I to——” 

“Listen, monsieur: You will say 
that ambassadors bring credentials. I 
have mine. They are borne inside that 
ring you wear, which you haven’t re- 
moved since your eighteenth birthday.” 

“Tell me the name and the date,” I 
said. 

“The name is Jean Pierre Francois 
de Guise, and the date is 1845. I will 
tell you, also, that you were baptized 
with that name, although your aunt 
brought you up as plain John Summer- 
ville.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this at first ?” 
I queried, without heat. 

“T wasn’t sure that you were my 
man,” he answered. 

“You knew my name all along, knew 
who I was.” 

“Still, you might not have been the 
man your grandfather sought. Not 
since the day of your birth has he lost 
interest in you. He knew what you 
were doing in college. He knew it when 
you got your traveling scholarship. He 
was overjoyed when you came to 
Athens. From Constantinople he 
studied you. He needed a son. He 
needed a brave man 

“How do you know 
brave?” I asked. 

He answered: 


How 


that I am 


“T don’t!” 


“What is this thing he wants?” 

“That cannot be explained until you 
are in Stamboul.” 

“But to get to Stamboul from Athens 
at the present time is all but impos- 
sible.” 

Monsieur Beau paused a long time 
and listened intently. We could hear 
the drone and drub of the dance. He 
appeared to be satisfied; but, none the 
less, he got up and went over to the 
door with that soft-footed tread of his, 
and stood there for several seconds gaz- 
ing out. There was a clatter of dishes 
and a bar of song from the back of 
the house where Merika was at work. 

“A way has been provided for you,” 
said Monsieur Beau. “The only con- 
cern that you have to give yourself is 
to come at midnight to the Itonian Gate, 
where a carriage will be waiting for 
you to take you to Phalerum ad 

“Not midnight to-night! 
midnight!” 

“Precisely.” 

“Let me get this straight,” I said. “I 
have a grandfather in Constantinople, 
whom I have never seen. He sends you 
to look me over. You do so. Now, 
without warning, almost without pre- 
amble of any sort, you come here and 
tell me that my grandfather desires my 
presence for a ‘delicate and dangerous 
mission.’ ” 

“Exactly.” 

“And that I am to find a carriage at 
the Itonian Gate at midnight.” 

Monsieur Beau was looking at me 
unsmilingly, watchfully. He did not 
deem it necessary to speak. 

“For you, monsieur,” I went on, “I 
have the utmost respect. I am grate- 
ful to you for what you have told me 
about my grandfather. I feel that I 
should like to know him. But this thing 
is quite impossible. It isn’t done. I 
shall have to refuse.” 

“You can’t refuse,” said Monsieur 
Beau. 


Not this 
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“And why not, pray?” 

“As I told you, the matter presses. 
I was expecting to wait yet another 
week, yet another fortnight, possibly. 
But I have received word that the mo- 
ment is here. There are certain power- 
ful enemies in Stamboul. They have 
got wind of the matter. At least one 
of them is here in Athens now.” 

“T have been brought up a good 
American,” I said, rather stiffly. “I’m 
not afraid of any one, and I can’t be 
coerced.” 

“You life will be needlessly sacri- 
ficed.” 

“By whom?” 

Monsieur Beau, absorbed, made no 
answer. 

“And, anyway,” I said, “you your- 
self tell me that this mission, whatever 
it is, will be dangerous.” 

“But that is different,” said Monsieur 
Beau. “It will be to render a service 
to the country your mother loved, to 


the country your grandfather has al- 


ways loved. More than that, it may 
be”—his nervous hands were shaking 
slightly, but his voice was steady—‘‘it 
may be the salvation, the regeneration, 
of an historic empire. I shall! not in- 
sult you by speaking of pecuniary gain. 
I thought that it would be enough to 
say merely that your grandfather needs 
you, wants you; that I saw in you the 
same sort of a man he was when he 


e > ’ 
age—— 


was your 

“But what if I do 
sisted. 

“Your grandfather,” Monsieur Beau 
whispered, “has never let a life stand 
between him and his duty, as he saw 
it. There are many such men in the 
world to-day, and rightly so. We men 
are as grass. But a great cause lives 
on.” 

“Do you mean to say that he would 
have me murdered?” I ejaculated. 

“It might be beyond his power to 
prevent it.” 


I per- 


refuse?” 


“Thén I do refuse,” I affirmed. 

Monsieur Beau slowly shook his 
head. 

“You must not refuse. This house 
is watched. It is known by this time 
that I have talked to you about this mat- 
ter. If your grandfather has power- 
ful means at his disposal, so have his 
enemies. Your only hope is to come to 
the Itonian Gate at midnight. In the 
meantime, I shall see that you are pro- 
tected.” : 

“T am a man of peace,” I said. “When 
I finish what I am doing at the Ameri- 
can College here, I expect to return to 
the United States and be ordained a 
minister of the Gospel.” 

“You have plenty of time to reflect,” 
said Monsieur Beau. 

“But midnight is only seven hours 
—six hours away. If I refuse to ap- 
pear 

“You can’t refuse,” said Monsieur 
Beau. 

“At the Itonian Gate 

“There will be a carriage there—at 
midnight.” 

The Greeks are not a musical peo- 
ple. The thought had occurred to me, 
off and on throughout the day, as I 
had listened to the monotonous whang 
and thump of the Oriental dance. And, 
like a theme to the day’s events and im- 
aginings, I had been hearing it all the 
time that Monsieur Beau had been talk- 
ing to me—reedy pipes and squeaky vio- 
lins and a drum or two, with an occa- 
sional gust of vocal accompaniment. 

Now, while Monsieur Beau was still 
getting out those last words of his, I 
was conscious that the music had come 
to a sudden stop. My visitor must have 
been conscious of it, too. He held his 
breath, alert. 

Then from one of the pipes came ‘a 
wild scurl of music entirely unlike any 
that had thus far been played. 

With a grace and agility most sur- 
prising in one of his years, he was again 


” 
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at the door. He stood there for a mo- 
ment looking out—just like a lion at 
the mouth of his den. He ran for- 
ward to the rickety gate. There he 
looked again. He was gone. 

It was almost six o’clock. 

I was still sitting at the table as in 
a trance when Merika came in to clear 
away the coffee cups. She spoke to 
me slowly, so that I could understand 
her Greek. She was an attractive lass, 
dark, richly colored, thick-waisted, not 
very large, modest to a point of panic 
when strangers were about, but look- 
ing upon me as something of a father 
confessor. You see, I always wore 
black, and was getting along in years. 
She couldn’t have been more than 
eighteen, while I was a good five years 
older than that. 

I relate the following incident merely 
to show what a perturbed state I was 
in. 

She came to the table where I was 
seated. She leaned over to take the 
coffee cups and glasses away. Her 
dusky, flushed cheek was within half 
a foot of my face. 

Well, I kissed her. 

I did! I don’t know what made me 
do it. If her consternation was great, 
it was no greater than my own. I had 
never done such a thing before. I had 
never kissed any girl before, or woman, 
except my aunt. Do you know the ef- 
fect that it had upon me? It blinded 
me. It made me so dizzy I almost top- 
pled over. 

And that must have been the effect 
of it upon poor Merika, as well. I felt 
her sway against me. I caught the 
Greek words that mean “My heart!” 
I was startlingly aware of her weight 
and her resiliency, her warmth and her 
perfume. 

Then I was racing for my room. I 
did not pause until I had the door closed 
behind me and bolted, too. 

I was in a turmoil. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I had been torn from my moorings. 
There is no doubt about that. My brain 
jumped and tossed like a catboat in a 
sudden squall. I had been hearing talk 
about powerful enemies, about mur- 
der, about midnight rides, about an im- 
possible grandfather who was to be 
referred to as the cadi. 

“O cadi!” It sounded like the “Ara- 
bian Nights.” 

And this, above all—I had been 
guilty of a gross breach of gentlemanly 
conduct! I had behaved like a mucker. 

I went to the window. I saw that 


something was happening to the cane 
seller across the way, as well. 


He was 


being set upon by a couple ot stalwart 
ruffians. He fought them off. He ran 
down the street, abandoning his stock 
of merchandise ; an amazing incident in 
itself, for your Greek, as a rule, will 
cling to merchandise as he clings to 
life. 

I put two and two together. I recol- 
lected the peculiar outburst of odd mu- 
sic that had sent Monsieur Beau on his 
way, and I knew that it must have been 
some sort of a signal. 

It was all as if a curtain had been 
torn aside, as if I were getting a look 
at a life such as, hitherto, I had never 
suspected of existing outside of news- 
papers and books. And, what was more 
dumfounding still, this unsuspected life 
might become my own. Was it that I 
was shedding some chrysalis of inno- 
cence and youth? 

At that, my thought came swiftly 
back to Merika. I was smitten with 
pity and dismay. I had been the knave, 
but I decided firmly that I would not 
also be the poltroon. 

“You'll have to marry her,” I told 
myself. “It’s the only honorable thing 
that you can do.” 

And yet the resolve brought no sense 
of peace with it. 

“Be a Greek,” I told myself. 
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But was I a Greek? 

I was looking at myself in the mir- 
ror, and I confess that what I saw 
gave me pause. As I say, I took kindly 
to black. This accentuated the natural 
pallor of my skin and the straw tint of 
my hair. My glasses, necessary only 
when I had much reading to do, and 
hence frequently mislaid, I had finally 
attached to myself with an adequate 
ribbon. And, once well away from Bos- 
ton, I had persisted in letting my whis- 
kers grow. 

Moral insurance! A fellow with 
whiskers will refrain from many things 
that tempt your clean-shaven chap. 

No, I was a dominie, a parson, if 
there ever was one. 

The conclusion brought me both dis- 
appointment and consolation. There 
for a while I had been figuring myself 
as a soldier of fortune, a man built to 
the form of that outrageous ancestor of 
mine. Now I saw clearly that this was 
impossible. I was, in fact, a man of 


peace; and I was solemnly glad that I 


had told Monsieur Beau as much, 
frankly and without equivocation. 

Midnight! A carriage at the Ito- 
nian Gate! A grandfather in Stamboul 
waiting to intrust me with a “delicate 
and dangerous mission” ! 

It took my breath away. 

As for courage, it was taking about 
all I had to go down and face Mon- 
sieur Theotokes at dinner. Yet 
him I did, and found him reticent, dis- 
traught. Merika served, as was her 
custom; but she took the first occasion, 
dear girl, to assure me, with a fugitive 
smile, that she had fully recovered 
from that Hunnish outburst of mine, 
bore me no malice. 

An unsatisfactory meal—Theotokes 
noncommittal, Merika furtive, myself 
on needles and pins. I charged it 
against my grandparent. More than 
ever I’ loved peace, I loved books, I 
loved the cloistered quiet and moral ele- 
vation of the cloth. The night deep- 
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ened, and, likewise, my feeling of sus- 
pense. 

At last I could stand it no longer, 
and I made my way out into the dewy 
night. , 

The bells were striking nine o’clock 
when I set forth. Fainter, but infinitely 
clear, they were striking eleven when I 
raised my eyes and found myself in the © 
presence of the Parthenon. I had 
climbed to the top of the Acropolis al- 
most unconsciously, and the grand old 
temple that is the visible soul of Greece 
burst upon me like a vision in the star- 
light. 

I don’t know how it affects others, 
but I can never feel alone on the Acrop- 
olis at night. There is always a swarm- 
ing multitude there for me—maidens 
and men, priestesses and priests, ath- 
letes, heroes, and kings, goddesses and 
the mothers of gods. I see them 
dressed in white, their bare limbs flash- 
ing, the wild olive in their hair. I hear 
them chant. I see their hands stretched 
out with votive offerings in them. 

I was enjoying a spirit spectacle like 
that, and congratulating myself on my 
definite conclusion to remain in Athens, 
when I was conscious that there: were 
other prowlers about—as if some of my 
ghosts had materialized. It made my 
hair stand on end a little. Why should 
there be prowlers, other than myself, 
afoot on this rocky hillside, with Athens 
far below and the Parthenon looming 
nebulous above? 

A dim figure came toward me, 
cloaked and crouching. It was Merika. 
I started to speak. She warned me, 
with a gesture, to be silent. 

“T followed you here,” she began in 
a whisper. She was out of breath, and 
the words came slowly. “You are in 
danger.” 

“From whom?” 

“Some men came to the house just 
after you went out,” she said. “I think 
they are around here somewhere now, 
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looking for you. They said that you 
were a Turkish spy. They had an order 
for your arrest.” 

“Absurd !” 

“But, oh, the danger is not absurd!” 

“T’'ll go back to the house and con- 
front them.” 

“They left to look for you. They 
learned that you came in this direc- 
tion. I ran ahead of them. I am 
here.” ? 

Her dark eyes glowed up at me 
through the starlight. I felt very grate- 
ful to her. 

“You’re a brave girl,” I said. 

“T did it for you.” 

“We'll go back together,” I whis- 
pered. 

Again Merika was thinking of some 
one other than herself. 

“T mustn’t be seen with you now, on 
my father’s account,” she said. “There 
are wicked men in Athens. Oh, are you 
sure that it will be all right for you to 
come back at all?” 

As she said this, she was listening. 
So was I. We could both catch again 
that whispering shift of hidden forms 
that had attracted my attention in the 
first place. There was something inde- 
scribably eerie about it. It was as if 
that dcean of war that had engulfed 
the world were creeping up to us, even 
here, like a second deluge. 

“I’m all right,” I whispered. “May 
the good Lord bless you for a fine, 
brave girl! Now, you run along!” 

She raised her cheek to me. Some- 
how or other, it brought a little lump 
to my throat. Then she did as she was 
ordered. Greek women have never lost 
that fine submissiveness they learned 
when Greece was a Moslem state. They 
stand and serve while the men eat. 
They do as they are told. They are 
grateful for the favors they- reccive. 
Self-immolation is their creed. 

Cautiously I stooped and picked up a 
fragment of marble. 


CHAPTER V. 


I still have that piece of marble. I 
use it as a paper weight, and not only 
as a paper weight, but as a talisman, for 
I have identified it. There is a certain 
statue of Heracles, or Hercules, in the 
Louvre, at Paris, and it lacks the index 
finger of the right hand. This was that 
finger. There wasn’t an ounce of that 
statue that hadn’t been worshiped, per- 
meated, with the thought of victory; 
and now there was a good pound of 
that faith clutched in my own right 
hand. 

At first, I believed that I had stum- 
bled upon the meeting of some secret 
fraternity. There have been all sorts 
of queer brotherhoods in Greece since 
time out of mind. 

Then I thought of conspirators. The 
country was, indeed, distraught and 
feverish, burning with half-smothered 
fires, hating the Turk and fearing the 
German; at least, so much I had gath- 
ered from the local press and from 
hearsay, although I had done my best 
to shut such things from my mind. 

And, even then, I was finding it im- 
possible to apply literally all the things 
that Monsieur Beau and Merika had 
told me. For the twenty-three years I 
had been on earth, no public or private 
disorder had touched me in any way. 
I knew that men bled and died, that 
they murdered each other, that there 
were prisons and asylums in the world, 
that, even then, there were over a thou- 
sand miles of trenches which courage 
and science were transforming momen- 
tarily into shambles. But these things 
were still of that world apart. 

My awakening was swift. 

Off in the star mist ahead of me I 
heard a gasping cough. There was a 
whirl of movement, a rush of guttural 
speech, 

This part of the Acropolis was a 
rugged hillside, covered with low bushes 
arid much débris. I scrambled forward. 
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I had no thought or desire for flight. 
Murder—that was what I had seen and 
heard. If it was because of me, I 
would know it. I was responsible. I 
had that remarkable weapon of mine 
clutched in my hand. I thought of my 
maiden aunt. I thought of Monsieur 
Beau.. I thought of Merika. 

There were at least a score of men 
ahead of me. I could see them clearly 
now. Some were in the fustanella; 
some were in European dress; several, 
as I was astounded to see, were in the 
uniform of the Greek soldiers then mo- 
bilized in Athens. And they were all 
mixed up together, as if they were all 
bent on cutting one another’s throats 
without distinction. 

The crowd swerved as I came up. 
With all their tenseness, they were mak- 
ing little noise. 

A moment later, I was looking at a 
man on the ground. I recognized him 
before I turned him over. He was the 


fine young fellow whom I had seen that 


afternoon talking to Monsieur Beau. 
There was a Turkish dagger in him. 
It had been driven in so deep and hard 
that I couldn’t pull it out. And he was 
dead. 

I staggered to my feet. As if at the 
same instant I was in the midst of it 
all—grabbed at by strange hands, 
struck, clung to, stifled. 

I fought. 

A fellow in the garb of a policeman 
tried to envelop me in his arms, and 
I gave him a blow in the pit of the 
stomach. There seemed to be a dozen 
of the rowdies on my back. I struck 
their hands and their arms, their bodies 
and their thighs—any part I could 
reach—with that weapon of mine. They 
left me no breath either to reason or 
expostulate. 

And, explain it as you will, up from 
my right hand there ran a feeling of 
glad rage. It was such a feeling as 
Hercules must have felt when he 
smashed his music teacher. 
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It got hotter. 

I hurled myself over backward, and 
the whole mob of us surged downhill. 
A colossus in kilts jerked me to my 
feet, hugging me like a grizzly bear. He 
seemed to be bent on carrying me off, 
but I hammered his chest, broke loose. 
I was afoul of a fellow who was try- 
ing to make a revolver go off. Him I 
walloped with my own weapon. Then 
there were two men there instead of 
one. A mere touch, and down they 
went. 

Often I’ve lain awake till dawn im- 
agining what I might do were I an 
angel with a flaming sword. It was 
almost a dream come true, with the fin- 
ger of Hercules in my hand. 

The colossus tripped, spluttering 
oaths. He dragged me with him. We 
were the bottom layer of a human pyr- 
amid, or it felt that way. Light went 
out. I couldn’t breathe. But fight! 
Ten seconds, fifteen, remained to me 
before I should suffocate. I said my 
prayer to the bit of marble, and it was 
as if the whole mass exploded—legs, 
arms, bodies, heads. 

I had been holding something in my 
teeth. It was the toe of a pointed boot. 
I crammed it at a mouth that was grin- 
ning on a level with my eyes. The fin- 
ger of Hercules whirled and gave me 
space. For a while, I almost believed 
that the fight was over. Not for long. 

Once again I was plunging downhill, 
over broken marble blocks, through 
heaps of dust, into weeds that stung 
like hornets, and all that was left of 
that satanic pack right there at my 
heels. There were fewer of them—not 
half so many, I should say. But, even 
so, there was no chance of getting 
away. Not even a chamois could have 
kept its feet on a hill like that, at a 
pace like that. 

Before I knew it, I was taking a 
whirling header through space. I 
landed in a sitting posture, much jolted. 
It was a grand-stand seat for one of 
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the prettiest fights I have ever seen. It 
was that colossus of mine against four 
or five others. 

I never saw a man with longer arms 
or longer legs, save one; and this man 
was using them all. A fellow tried to 
strike him with a knife as big as a saber. 
Goliath kicked his wrist and. straight- 
armed at the point of his jaw. With his 
left hand he had, in the meantime, 
twisted another of his foes to the 
ground, and he fought him to a finish 
there with his feet, while he was using 
his hands on the others. My enemy, 
perhaps, but it made me gloat. 

Then, while the giant was wrestling 
with the two survivors and trying to 
knock their heads together, up came a 
third ready to stab him in the back. 
Too much, that, for the finger of Her- 
cules! Sitting as I was, I made a jump 
—got there just in time. The lump 
of marble sent him whirling. My giant 
got the better of his two men. He 
turned just in time to see me knock out 
the fellow with the knife. 

I saw a look of ferocious joy on his 
face. He said something I didn’t catch. 
He reached for me. 

“No, you don’t!” I panted. 

We sparred. We clinched. This time 
I was certain that it was all up. Still, 
I had rested a bit, was strong and hot. 
We hugged each other hard. We were 
on the brow of a perpendicular drop of 
a yard or so. We swayed. We fell. 
We landed on the slope below and went 
on rolling down like a pair of wild cats. 
I believe that I was swearing. I know 
that he was, for there is a peculiarity 
about profane speech that makes it rec- 
ognizable in any tongue. 

He was like a bundle of steel springs. 
The two hands of him were clawed 
traps fit to hold a wolf. He was try- 
ing to get them about my throat, and, 
at the same time, I was trying to make 
him desist. No, I wasn’t trying to mur- 
der him—not even in self-defense. I 
had seen him fight. I was tremendously 


But 
was 


keen to have him hors de combat. 
—well, I admired him. He 
Homeric. 

I freed my right hand. I had the fin- 
ger of Hercules poised for his temple. 
I saw the frenzy in his eyes go dim. 

“Inshallah !” 

He whispered it—whispered it with 
his last breath. 

Sublime, I call it. I could no more 
have slain him then than I could have 
slain a brother of the cloth. Somehow 
or other, I had mastered him, anyway. 
Instead of striking him, therefore, with 
that murderous bit of Pentelic art, I 
bounced his head a couple of times on 
the ground, instead. Then I was up and 
away. 

Not straight downhill, but down, 
down! Falling, rolling, plunging! 

I had the vaguest sort of an idea that 
I had left behind me the Temple of 
Dionysus, that I was somewhere at the 
southerly foot of the Acropolis. But 
I was so spent, so breathless, so out of 
all my senses, that I didn’t know where 
I was when I emerged from the rocks 
and weeds onto the semblance of a 
broad road. 

I stood there, gasping and clutching 
at my heart. I heard the distant boom- 
ing of a bell. Mechanically I began to 
count. 

Twelve! 

What was that thing that had been 
set for twelve? I tried to recollect, but 
failed. 

A carriage rolled up, and I signaled 
it. Anything to get away! I couldn’t 
have walked a stadium. I was, indeed, 
all in—all in and fairly incrusted with 
cuts and bruises. It was the speed of 
the carriage that brought me to myself. 
I looked out. 

Cool air, with a smack of the sea in 
it, completed my enlightenment. Un- 
wittingly, I had fought my way to the 
Itonian Gate. This was the carriage. 


then, that Monsieur Beau had _ said 
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would be waiting for me. It was bear- 


ing me off to Phalerum. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Even then, I suppose, I might have 


turned back, had it not been for a pe-- 


culiar and touching incident. It is true 
Athens had ceased to be for me what it 
had been only a few hours ago. After 
a fashion, it had become a thing of 
horror. There I had struck and been 
struck, had shed my own blood and 
that of my fellow men. For all I knew, 
I had killed some one, or more than 
one. At that very moment it is possible 
that they were sounding the alarm for 
me—-a criminal, a man to be hunted, a 
beast to be caged. But, even so, I say, 
I might still have turned back, had it 
not been for what immediately fol- 
lowed. 

There came a beat of footsteps on 
the road right there at the side of the 


carriage, a gurgling labor of lungs, a 
lurch, and there was my late adversary 
riding on the step of the carriage, cling- 
ing to the door. 
He looked at me. 


He recognized me. 
He smiled. He murmured the one 
word: “Merhaba!”—the Mohamme- 
dan salutation. 

I understand it now. I did not then. 
It appears that he took me for a Mos- 
lem, no less, for the way I had fought. 
Likewise, it was then I had my first 
inkling of the truth of the saying you 
hear so often throughout the East, 
to the effect that every Turk is a gen- 
tleman. Here this fellow and I had 
been at daggers drawn, had fought each 
other like a couple of tigers; and now 
he was smiling at me, was hailing me 
as a brother. 

I would not be outdone. 

“Merhaba!” 1 repeated after him; 
and then: “Jnshallah!’ 

It was all the Turkish that I knew; 
quite enough, though, to reassure him, 
evidently, for he jogged to the ground 
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while I swung open the door, and then, 
with no slacking of our speed, he was 
in the carriage and seated at my side. 

In the twilight, by signs and by such 
Greek as he knew, he made me under- 
stand that he was my friend; that he 
had run after me as soon as he was able 
to get to his feet; that he was perfectly 
satisfied to have me where I was and to 
be there with me. 

“Osmanli?” I asked. 

He nodded his head with energy. So 
he was a Turk. And his name, so he 
gave me to understand, was Reshad. 
Now, Reshad and his comrade, Nour 
—he who had been the first to die, back 
there—had been sent out for a double 
purpose. So I gathered then, and so I 
was later informed. They were, first, 
to act as my bodyguard in case I was 
attacked ; and, second, they were to see 
that I came to Phalerum. 

“And if I didn’t come to Phalerum ?” 
I inquired as best I could. 

Reshad’s Greek was faulty, likewise 
mine, so we were reduced to communi- 
cation chiefly by signs. Thus possibly 
he didn’t understand my question, nor 
I his answer. At any rate, his answer 
was this: 

He lifted his angular chin. 
a finger across his lean throat. 


He drew 


In old Phalerum, where Athens still 
goes for the sea bathing as it did in 
classic days, there is a restaurant built 
out into the purple waters of the gulf. 
Almost before the carriage had stopped 
at the outer rim of the establishment, I 
had caught a familiar contour on a 
dimly lit terrace. It was that of Mon- 
sieur Beau. 

Should I greet him as a friend? 
Should I chide him for demolishing my 
peace? Man worries about decisions 
when all the time the decision has al- 
ready been made by fate. 

I saw that Monsieur Beau was not 
alone. I saw that he was very much 
interested in the man who stood in front 
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of him. So keen was his interest, in 
fact, that it gave me a sense of my 
own unimportance. I drew near. I 
did not speak. The man who con- 
fronted Monsieur Beau was speaking— 
with the throaty vehemence of the mad 
Moslem, yet softly, politely, eloquently. 
I found something to admire in his very 
restraint. I even admired his appear- 
ancé, although I did not like it. 

He was about forty. He was per- 
fectly dressed in the European style, all 
in white—white flannels, white shoes, a 
white straw hat. He was very dark, 
with a longish black mustache, and he 
had the wide nostrils of those in whom 
life and the passions run strong. He 
was a trifle solid of build. His feet 
were wide apart. He smiled, letting his 
teeth flash, but his eyes were stern. 

Almost before I knew it, Monsieur 
Beau was presenting me. 

“Monsieur Summerville, 
Pasha.” 

The name meant little to me, if any- 
thing. That shows how ignorant I was 
of current politics. I did not know it 
then, but I know it now. I was stand- 
ing in the présence of one of the strong- 
est men of new Turkey—the ill-starred 
empire of the Young Turks. 

“The honor is mine,” said Bayezid 
Pasha, in perfect English. For a mo- 
ment his eyes were on mine. [I felt that 
I was appraised. His fingers lingered 
against mine, strong, electric. He 
smiled. “So your troubles have begun,” 
he said. 

I was looking like a wreck, and I had 
not forgotten the fact. Indeed, I had 
intended using my appearance as justi- 
fication for anything I might have to 
say to my grandfather’s emissary. 

“T had a fight,” I said. “It wasn’t 
my fault. You'll pardon my appear- 
ance.” 

“I told you,” purred Monsieur Beau 
in French, addressing himself to Baye- 
zid Pasha. 


Bayezid 


The latter shrugged. I had appar- 
ently ceased to exist for him. 

“Better,” he said, “that he should be 
assassinated here than in Stamboul.” 

Could he have been referring to me? 

The terrace where we were standing 
was partly surrounded by a growth of 
ilex. Through high windows, wide 
open, came the gusty swoon of a 
czigany orchestra, the kaleidoscopic 
color and movement of men and women 
in summer attire. We were immersed 
in an atmosphere as frothy and heady 
as champagne. So it seemed to me. But 
it was champagne with a drop of poison 
in it. And we were the poison. 

I had cast a quick glance over Baye- 
zid Pasha. I didn’t like, but I had to 
admire, too, the insolent way in which 
he disregarded me. And I saw a boss 
on his hip—a bump under his flannel 
coat. No, I couldn’t be mistaken. He 
had a revolver. 

I looked at Monsieur Beau. He was 
still the lion, veiled, contemplative, un- 
afraid. And my heart went out to him 
because he was unafraid, and old. 

“Monsieur Beau,” I said quite irrele- 
vantly, “is a friend of mine.” 

Bayezid droned his comment: 
“Um-m-m-m !” 

“So you propose to have us ar- 
rested ?” said Monsieur Beau softly and 
steadily. He chuckled, but not humor- 
ously. “And we shall commit suicide 
in our cells, to the sorrow of every 
one.” 

The pasha shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT merely tell you,” he said, almost 
apologetically, “that the place is sur- 
rounded. Our young friend, here, may 
remain in Athens or return to Europe 
or go back to America; and you I in- 
vite to return with me to Stamboul. 
You wouldn’t like to see those special 
passports wasted. Otherwise s 

Again he shrugged. 

I wondered if Monsieur Beau were 
armed. I was, at any rate. I still had 





that finger of Hercules in the pocket of 
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my disordered coat. I touched it. It 
made me bold. 

“Monsieur Beau is a friend of mine,” 
I repeated, ‘‘and if he is arrested, you 
may be assured that I shall not desert 
him. As for what you say about my 
own movements, I’ll merely suggest that 
I’m an American, that I’m not used to 
dictation, that I’ll go when and where 
I please.” 

I'll admit that it was sheer impu- 
dence. But I softened the words with 
a smile, as Bayezid Pasha again turned 
and coolly met my eyes. He must have 
seen, though, that I was earnest enough. 

“Are you aware,” he asked, with a 
shade of contempt, “that you are en- 
gaged upon a very perilous enterprise ?” 

“I’m not engaged upon any enter- 
prise, except the pursuit of knowledge,” 
I answered, honestly enough. 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

“That, monsieur, is quite as if I asked 
you what you were doing here.” 

“If you go to Stamboul,” he warned 
softly, “your life won’t be worth a 
piaster. Go home! That’s my advice 
to you.” 

“Then you did refer to me when you 
said that I might as well be assassinated 
here as over there. Who are you -that 
you should threaten me and my friend, 
here ?” 

The His 


strong 


lowered. 
as his 


Turk’s brows 
mouth stretched a little 
chin came out. I believed that he was 
on the point of attacking me, then and 
there. His eyes seemed to grow smaller 
and brighter. His nostrils expanded. 
And he took his time about whipping 
his passion under control again, too. 
Finally his stretched lips relaxed into 
the semblance of a ferocious smile. His 
taut muscles loosened. 

“I’m not sure,” he said slowly and 
evenly, “whether you are ignorant or 
reckless, or neither, or both. But I 
warn you again never to set foot in 
Stamboul.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


There was a man in evening dress, 
small and fat, and yet with a certain 
dignity and authority about him, whom 
I had vaguely remarked in the offing 
while this somewhat heated conversa- 
tion was in progress. During the lull 
that followed Bayezid Pasha’s last 
words, this worthy came forward, and 
I saw that he was either the proprie- 
tor of the place or a maitre d’hotel. He 
bowed. He rubbed his hands. 

“If messieurs will step around to the 
terrace fronting the sea,” he said, “they 
will find that there is some air.” 

“No, merci,” said Bayezid Pasha 

“And why not?” Monsieur Beau de- 
manded. “Let us, rather, do as mon- 
sieur suggests. I am sure that Mon- 
sieur Summerville, here, must be very 
thirsty. Whatever our decision, there 
is no occasion for haste.” 

“Ah, but there is occasion for haste,” 
droned Bayezid. 

“T’ll go to arrange you a place,” said 
the stout gentleman, as he withdrew. 

Bayezid Pasha looked after him, not 
very well pleased, I should say. 

I looked from one to the other. I 
judged that I had said about enough, 
but I was ready for anything. I turned 
and cast a glance in the direction of 
Reshad. The giant had lit a cigarette; 
he was swallowing smoke, as if he had 
nothing to do with all this. 

“At my age,” said Monsieur Béau, 
“one does not like to make decisions 
hastily ; one does not like brusquerie or 
scandal. I dare say that many in there” 
—he flashed a hand toward the open 
windows—“would be alarmed were 
they to know that an enemy of Greece 
was at the door.” 

I saw a spark in Bayezid’s eye. His 
smile became a grin. What he said 
struck me as very odd. 

“No prestidigitation !” 

“Mais non! Mais non!’ 
sieur Beau. 


said Mon- 
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We walked slowly along the terrace 
—just strolled along—the four of us, 
keeping close to the ilex. Once, twice, 
I was certain that I caught a gleam of 
eyes through the leaves. We turned a 
corner of the building and looked out 
over the starlit bay. <A blue night, blue 
and golden. The water was as still and 
as studded with stars as the sky itself. 
We were afloat in space—as on a mo- 
tionless airship, as on a magic carpet, 
between two skies. 

And it must have affected others that 
way, too, for Monsieur Beau, who had 
been carrying his hat in his hand, let 
it fall, had a little trouble in recovering 
it. 

Then the picture was rendered more 
perfect, if that were possible, by a boat 
that came drifting into the panorama. 
She had a lofty lateen sail that showed 
hazily red where the lights of the res- 
taurant caught it. She was being 
sculled along by four long sweeps. For 
all the world, she was an “Argo” ship, 
such as Jason might have known. 

We stood at the side of a balustrade 
only a few feet above the water. I my- 
self was, wishing that I might bathe in 
it, I was so dirty and covered with 
wounds. It was a wish that was to 
have its fulfillment sooner than I ex- 
pected. 

The stout gentleman in evening dress 
had mobilized half a dozen servants, 
who advanced with a round iron table 
and four chairs. I was grateful that 
we were not forced to sit down any 
closer than we were to the other pleas- 
ure seekers on the terrace. In spite of 
the late hour, the pavilion and all the 
terrace adjoining it were crowded—off- 
cers in uniform, ladies in gauze and 
silk, civilians. 

Monsieur Beau, I remember, ordered 
a grenadine, and, knowing it to be in- 
nocuous, so-did I. Bayezid Pasha or- 
dered a lemonade. And Reshad—the 


giant Turk, the bloodthirsty villain who 
could fight four men at a time and get 


the better of them—he ordered a 
sherbet. 

I looked at the lateen sail. It seemed 
to hover like a meditative bird, the sail 
flapping, the four sweeps moving lazily. 
Still, it was gradually getting closer. I 
thought I saw the thin flash of a green 
light across its darker surface—like a 
glowworm, what the Turks call a star 
worm. My eyes drifted to the dark 
contour of the roof of the pavilion. 
I may-have been mistaken, but it seemed 
to me that I saw an exactly similar 
green flash there. I turned, ready to 
comment upon the phenomenon, but 
found the interest of the others concen- 
trated upon what was being said. 

It was Monsieur Beau who spoke, 
very softly and in French. 

“You have done me the honor,” he 
said, “of warning this young friend of 
mine not to go to Stamboul. Let me 
offer you a similar service, excellency. 
Let me suggest that you go from Athens 
to Paris. You will not be ill received 
by the foreign office there. I dare say 
that they would welcome you.as an ally 
in the negotiations that are bound to 
follow the war.” 

The pasha was looking at Monsieur 
3eau as if bent on reading the inner his- 
tory of his soul. 

“And why haven’t you yourself re- 
turned to France, monsieur ?” 

“One can often serve one’s country 
well beyond her frontiets,” said Mon- 
sieur Beau. “I would have been fight- 
ing for her in the trenches now, and 
all forgiven, had I not received intima- 
tion that I could better serve her other- 
wise.” 

Bayezid grinned. 

“Tt is as I always maintained, mon- 
sieur. You are faithful not to Turkey, 
but to her enemy.” 

“France is no enemy of Turkey’s,’ 
said Monsieur Beau. “She is her half 
sister. They have grown old together. 
They have suffered much. It would be 
only just if, in their old age, they 
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should sweeten each the life of the other 
to some extent.” 

A waiter, attended by the fat gentle- 
man in evening dress, appeared with 
the refreshments. I had never been so 
thirsty in my life. I listened to the 
tinkling ice as to the music of angels. 
The lateen sail was very close. 

“Have you noticed the phosphorus in 
the water?” our host inquired brightly. 

“Why, no,” said Monsieur Beau ami- 
ably, getting to his feet and peering over 
the railing. He beckoned me to follow. 

We were standing there at the side 
of the water when Monsieur Beau 
tossed back his head with a lionlike 
movement. He grunted a command to 
Reshad. I saw a spasm of alarm on 
the face of Bayezid Pasha, saw him 
pawing for his weapon. 

Then I myself was obeying a com- 
mand that not for one second—not for 
one tiny fraction of a second—did it 
occur to me to disobey. It was: 

“Jump for the water! Quick!” 

And there I was in the water, with 
the venerable head of Monsieur Beau 
beside me. Another splash, and there 
was Reshad. 

I spat the water from my mouth. 

“Dive!” I cried. “Bayezid’s got a 
revolver.” 

“Mais non,” said Monsieur Beau; “I 
took it from him when I dropped my 
hat.” 

There was a clamor on the terrace 
we had left. The lateen sail loomed up. 
There was a rush of soft speech in 
Turkish. The three of us—Monsieur 
Beau, Reshad, I—were being dragged 
aboard. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


You will remark that I did not seek 
this thing. Men never do seek their 
adventures, anyway; any more than 
they consciously seek life. And if aft- 
erward I had my share in the amazing, 
the touching, the lurid, the haunting 
events that followed, why, kismet! It 
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was the same fate that had thus far 
brought me on my way. - 

There was a whirl of drenched con- 
fusion. Like Venus, I had risen from 
the waves; so I told myself. And, like 
her, wasn’t I looking upon a new world? 
Gone was Athens. Gone the polite and 
sometimes boresome colleagues of the 
American College. Gone Merika Theot- 
okes. Gone the matutinal vaporings of 
youth—the rent fog curtain through 
which I had already glimpsed this 
world irito which I had come. 

It was a world of strong men. I 
had guessed it before. It was confirmed 
to me now. While I, the younger man, 
was still trying to knock the water from 
my ears, there was Monsieur Beau, hat- 
less, dripping wet, standing, collected, 
dominant, giving his orders. I tell you, 
it gave me an added touch of awe to 
see the way that he was looked at and 
obeyed by the crew. 

And such a ¢rew! 

Pirates—that was my first impression 
of them; a bronzed and shaggy lot ; fez, 
turban, the two combined, or none at 
all; bare feet or pointed shoes; baggy 
trousers and calico shirts; and all of 
them taking their orders from that liofi- 
like old Frenchman as if he had been 
Cesar come back to life again. 

The moment that we were pulled, 
sloshing, from the water, the boat, in 
response to a swing of the port sweeps, 
had whirled toward the open gulf. She 
was light on her keel, like a Turkish 
caique, almost like a gondola. And by 
the time I looked back, the lighted ter- 
race was already dropping fast astern. 

There was still a small confusion of 
sound and movement where we had left 
3ayezid Pasha, but it was clear that, by 
the majority of the crowd, our depar- 
ture, like our arrival, had been unper- 
ceived. I could even see the leader of 
the czigany orchestra squeezing the ul- 
timate note from his violin, sure that 
the universe watched and listened. 
Fifty, a hundred yards away, and 
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the top of the high lateen was caught 
by a pushing breeze. The boat re- 
sponded to it like a wraith. There were 
no lights aboard. After the first few 
orders, there was scarcely any sound. 
It was a ghost ship. It flitted. It 
lipped the water with a dialect like 
whispered music. 

I can’t explain it, but suddenly I was 
immensely glad. I looked at Monsieur 
Beau, with his tousled mane, his re- 
flective eyes, and his meager, strong 
face. He looked back at me. 

“My boy,” he said softly, “we’re on 
our way.” 

“To see the cadi?” 

“You know what a cadi is?” 

“A sort of Turkish nobleman, a 
leader, a judge.” 

“Precisely. And our cadi is the first 
among them.” He cast a quick look at 
the receding shore. His eyes glowed. 
“The thing is well begun.” 

“What is the thing?” 

“Patience. You'll see.” 


“And where are we going now?” 


“La bas!”—over there. He left me, 
as if unwilling to say more just then. 

La bas! 

“The misty blue of the A@gina Gulf 
stretched away ahead of us for miles. 
Behind us lay the receding lights of 
Phalerum and Pirzus, like all the other 
known things of my life thus far. But 
over there was a mystery, a chance to 
help the country that my mother had 
loved, a chance to save an historic em- 
pire, as Monsieur Beau had said. I 
made no doubt about it. While the Al- 
lies were still doing what they could to 
pierce the Dardanelles, there were se- 
cret forces at work about which the 
world knew nothing. 

The breeze freshened the farther we 
got away from the coast. There was 
evidently to be no pursuit. Indeed, un- 
lighted as we were, and silent, we must 
have been as elusive in the night as an 
Athenian owl. 


I got out of my soggy coat. I felt 


so much better for it that I slipped off 
my soggy shoes and trousers. Next, I 
abandoned my shirt. I glanced about 
me. The pirates were gentlemen. I 
was unobserved. I threw off my socks 
and underclothes. I stood there in the 
tepid starlight naked and unashamed. I 
raised my head and my arms in I know 
not what pagan worship. 


There was a_ pink-and-lilac dawn, 
when the air and the quiet surface of 
the water seemed alive with creatures 
that we could almost touch, almost see, 
but not quite. Far to the north I could 
see the dim pink mountains of Attica. 
To the right of us was A®gina, for all 
the world like a floating cloud—a blue 
cloud sketched out in pink—instead of 
a mountain that had given the very sea 
its name. 

There were many sail about—green, 
yellow, crimson; a stain of smoke in 
the direction of Pireus and my lost 
Athens; another on the horizon where 
a steamer, with her head to the great, 
mysterious East, seemed to be standing 
still. 

I went aft in my damp union suit and 
trousers. The boat was not more than 
forty feet in length, with a low deck 
that was a mere floor to the hull. I 
felt a desire to speak to Monsieur Beau, 
and IJ had failed to see him. What I 
saw, and what held me motionless, was 
an old Turk, barefooted, in a scarlet 
fez and a purple gown that reached 
from chin to heels and was circum- 
scribed by a twisted sash. He was mak- 
ing his prayers with his face toward 
Mecca. There was something infinitely 
dignified and impressive in the action; 
nothing of the Pharisee about it, not 
in the least. He was as sincere and 
natural as a man washing his face. He 
raised his arms. He knelt. He bowed 
his head to the unclean floor of the 
boat. Then, quite calmly, he seated 
himself and looked about him. Not un- 
til then did I recognize him. 
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It was Monsieur Beau. 

He smiled gravely when he saw me, 
motioning me to come and sit beside 
him. He called me “son’—‘“imon fils” 
—which, like himself, was at once both 
French and Oriental. He made no ref- 
erence to his religion, and, of course, 
neither did I. In fact, I had little to 
say at all until one of the men, who 
looked as if he might have had a Nu- 
bian somewhere among his ancestors 
and whose name was Kemal, brought 
us coffee and biscuit, then cigarettes, 
then fire in the shape of a small live 
coal in a pair of tongs. 

“It looks as if we’d have a pleasant 
day for our cruise,” I said tentatively. 

“I hope that we shall soon have more 
wind,” said Monsieur Beau; “else we 
are apt to be late for our rendezvous.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “that you can’t 
speak to me openly and fully.” 

He was quiet for a long time. I was 
afraid I had hurt his feelings. Finally 
he reached out one of his supple hands 
and touched my knee. We were both 
sitting cross-legged. 

“My son,” he said, “we are both un- 
der the shadow of your grandfather. 
The less you know until you have stood 
in his presence and heard his purpose 
from his own lips, the better it will be 
for you and for me.” 

“Ts he so terrible as all that?” I asked. 

“Terrible, and grand,” he replied, 
with I don’t know what of ultimate con- 
viction. 

“If he should decide that, after all, 
he doesn’t like me, it is probable, then, 
to be pretty embarrassing. You have 
already intimated that he is no great re- 
specter of human life—not even that 
of a grandson.” 

“Be submissive,” said Monsieur 
Beau. “Do not approach him too 
closely. Speak only when spoken to. 
If you find that he is looking at you 
hard, meet his eye firmly and yet with 
humility. I’ll tell you this—that of the 
thousands who would gladly have 


served him on this mission, it was you 
whom he was’most ready to trust.” 

There was a sudden cry from a mem- 
ber of the crew, and I looked up, to see 
the gray streak of something that could 
have been only a torpedo craft; far 
away, yet everything about it subtly 
bespeaking the engine of war. 

Monsieur Beau gave an order in 
Turkish. The swinging mast of the 
boat was dropped. Several of the crew 
began to draw a brown fish net from a 
well in the center of the boat. 

The little warship had made a wide 
circle. I felt that we were being scru- 
tinized. 

There was a “Hooey!” as part of the 
net went overboard. 

Then the torpedo boat had thrown 
over her wheel again, and was speed- 
ing off at an angle, like a greyhound on 
a fresh scent. Monsieur Beau was giv- 
ing his orders, and, willing to be alone, 
to meditate, to enjoy the beauty and 
wonder of the world as I had never en- 
joyed its beauty and wonder before, I 
went up to the very bow of the boat 
and cast myself down on the gunwale. 

We ran into rougher water. A breeze 
came that stretched the spherical tri- 
angle of our mainsail into a rigid curve. 
The flying spray flashed and sparkled. 
It was as if we had broken the bonds 
that confined the other ships, and were 
rushing far out to a measureless sea 
pasture that was to be all our own. For 
all that I could see ahead of us, on the 
rocking blue-and-silver surface of the 
gulf, was a buoy with a bell on it that 
clanged dolefully, while it danced with 
comic speed. Then, over beyond this, 
I saw something else—a blunt pole, 
gray, that seemed to move of its own 
accord and not in accordance with the 
waves. 

I cast a hurried look back of me. I 
saw Kemal jerking a green package to- 
ward the tip of the mast. The package 
broke into a green flag that fluttered 
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there straigh: ahead, as if it, too, were 
looking at the thing I had seen. 

I looked again. The blunt pole had 
mounted higher, had brought something 
up with it, like a whale awash, as 
breath-taking as any cachalot and ten 
thousand times more deadly to its ene- 
mies. 

It was a submarine. 


CHAPTER IX. 


That I survived that trip is obvious, 
else I should not now be writing these 
memoirs. But I tell you there were 
hours when I was convinced that my 
end had come. Fear is all habit and 
training, even for the most timid of us. 
You who dwell in the cities do not shud- 
der every time a street car goes past, 
although the street car may be an agent 
of death. Nor does a native of the 
Indian bush get heart disease every time 
he sees a cobra. By the same token, I 
suppose there are men on earth to-day, 
many of them, who doze and dawdle 
and think of pie while living on a sub- 
marine. 

But I was new to the test, and the 
attendant circumstances were extraor- 
dinary. We were going to run past or 
under I don’t know how many battle- 
ships, all keyed up to the highest point 
for swift, unerring business. We were 
going to buck baffling currents in which 
copper globes full of annihilation swam 
like blind jellyfish. 

I had read about this sort of thing 
in the Greek press, and it had appealed 
to whatever I had of imagination. The 
current down through the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles sets forever out- 
ward, bearing off the waters of the 
great rivers that flow into the Black 
Sea. And the moment I saw the sub- 
marine, I knew that this was the means 
my grandfather had provided for bring- 
ing me to Constantinople. Through 


that deadly drift we should have to 
pass. 


I thought of all this as I watched 
the men of our sailing caique help those 
who came up out of the belly of the sea 
monster to transfer the stores we had 
brought. I surrendered hope. 

The crew of the submarine were al- 
most completely naked. They looked 
brave and hard—light of complexion, 
dark of complexion; there was even a 
redhead, a Kizilbash—and they all 
spoke Turkish. They laughed a good 
deal, as if the sunlight and the smell of 
the open air had gone to their heads. 
Almost entirely naked, too, was the 
officer in command. His only insignia 
of office was the air of authority he 
wore. 

He addressed Monsieur Beau with 
profound respect. They held a confer- 
ence apart. Several times I saw the 
officer cast a hasty, curious look in my 
direction, but I pretended not to notice. 
Then Monsieur Beau presented him. 

Nemira Bey! 

He was dressed in thin duck trousers 
and a cotton undershirt, but he was 
every inch the polished gentleman; un- 
der thirty, blue-eyed, five feet eight, 
nimble and strong, speaking the French 
not of the boulevards, but of the offi- 
cers’ mess. Him, also, I took it, my 
grandfather had selected for this mis- 
sion of trust; and I thought none the 
worse of my grandfather for that. 

One of Nemira Bey’s men who had 
been told off for lookeut duty let out 
a low hail, and immediately there was a 
scurry of fresh haste. That trouble- 
some torpedo boat was again pointed 
our way—a smudge of smoke above, a 
smudge of foam below. 

The submarine that lolled, awash, 
there in front of us, was of an earlier 





type than those developed since the war ~ 


began, less quick to get under water, 
once she had her back in the sunshine. 
But Nemira Bey gave an order as cool 
and efficient as the click of steel. He 
turned to Monsieur Beau with a salute, 
the same for me, and I was following 
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Monsieur Beau onto the resilient back 
of the thing. 

Adieu, Reshad! Farewell, my giant! 
He was to return to Turkey by another 
route. 

The conning tower was high and 
square. We went over the steel wall 
of it and down through what might 
have been the manhole of a sewer. We 
found ourselves in a miniature power 
house with a smell of warm oil about 
it. There were a couple of earnest en- 
gines hard at work under the unflinch- 
ing attention of a member of the crew. 

The rest of the crew came down. 
There was a swish and a chug of steel. 
The light changed to the unnatural glow 
of electric bulbs. As if they were hu- 
man, the engines stopped and let a pair 
of purring dynamos take up the task. 

The boat trembled. I felt a slight 
sinking sensation at the pit of my stom- 
ach, such as I experienced on my first 
ride in an elevator. I knew, without 


being told, that we’were no longer vis- 


ible from the surface of the sea. 

Thrills? There were no more thrills 
about it, after the first shock of it was 
over, than there would have been about 
sitting in the tight-closed engine room 
of any power boat—not until the first 
mishap occurred. 

There was a sort of triple-deck coffin 
that might have been called an offi- 
cers’ cabin. Monsieur Beau crept into 
one of the berths and | 
My nerves were on the jump, and, 
while I felt no desire for sleep, I was 
thoroughly aware of my need for it. 
The preceding night I had slept not at 
all, save in fragmentary snatches aboard 
the lateen. The night before that—my 
last night in Athens—had seen me at 
my texts until almost dawn. I forced 
myself to lie still. The boat was a 
cradle. The dynamos sang a cradle 
song. The breathless air was as the 
water of Lethe. 

Still numb with sleep, I heard Ne- 


into another. 


mira Bey and Monsieur Beau in con- 
versation. 

In case of accident, said Nemira Bey, 
there would be nothing to indicate the 
nationality of the boat. There wasn’t 
a uniform or a flag aboard. So far as 
appearances went, the men could pass 
as citizens of almost any land. Not 
one of them would talk. The secret 
would be kept. As for the ship, her 
marks of identification had all been re- 
moved, her papers, her 

I had listened thus far, still in that 
peculiar zone which is neither sleep nor 
waking, when I was startled into com- 
plete wakefulness by a sound right 
against my ear. If I had been asleep 
in a boiler and some one had rumbled 
a load of iron down the side of it, that 
would have been the sound. The sub- 
marine moves with its eyes shut un- 
der the sea. We had run afoul of some- 
thing. I was aware of that even be- 
fore I heard Nemira Bey clip out an 
order. 

There was a sagging lull. The scrap- 
ing pound moved aft. 

“Provided that it is not an anchor 
chain,” said Monsieur Beau. 

“It can’t be an anchor,” said Nemira 
rapidly. “We’re in three hundred 
fathoms.” , 

“Then, it is 

“Careful, effendi!” 

Nemira Bey was among his men. 
They, also, had heard that sound. It 
is possible that they were even more 
alert to the danger it presaged than I 
myself was, but I saw no sign of nerv- 
ousness. 

I absorbed a good deal of informa- 
tion in the few minutes that followed. 
It wasn’t so much what Monsieur Beau 
told me, but I was like a sea urchin 
with a thousand spines a-quiver in 
search of information that no ordinary 
senses could bring me. 

We had been running under water 
for several hours. We were still in a 
danger zone, where discovery by the 
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prowling scouts of the Allies or of 
Greece might mean our journey’s end. 
We couldn’t very well come up until 
night to discover what it was that had 
grappled us. In the meantime, any 
movement at all would be filled with 
nameless danger. Sundown was still 
two hours away. 

We lay there. We waited. No par- 
sonage, this, and yet such calm! 

I saw two members of the-crew set- 
tle down to a checkerboard about four 
inches square. I heard another picking 
at some sort of a lute—just three notes, 
but filled with all the minor harmony 
of the East. I looked into a tiny cage 
plastered like a swallow’s nest under 
steel eaves, and I saw a number of 
white mice. They were as if discon- 
solate—slow, apathetic. 

There was a flaming red sunset when 
we came up. Off to the east of us 
three cruisers steamed northward in the 
direction of the Dardanelles. We were 


taking the risk of their discovering us. 


We had to. One of the white mice was 
dead. The others were gasping. And 
all the time we knew that that metallic 
thing was clinging to us, clogging our 
movements, ready, perhaps, at the first 
contrary movement on our part, to 
strike at us like a roused snake. 

Over the slippery back of the subma- 
rine Nemira Bey ran aft with three of 
his men. Not even the stimulus of see- 
ing the sky again and of filling my lungs 
with oxygen could quite arm me against 
what followed. It was the one bit of 
information that I hadn’t picked up 
with those questing spines of mine, al- 
though Nemira Bey and Monsieur 
Beau, and doubtless all the members of 
the crew, had known it from the first. 

We were entangled in the chain of 
a mine that had broken loose. Had it 
touched us—good night! 

So I thought. 

I stood there on the swaying back of 
the submarine, holding on to the slen- 
der guide rail that ran from stem to 


stern. Around the twin propellers of 
the craft, Nemira Bey and his men were 
working with hammers and steel saws. 
Tugging at the chain was that floating 
volcano. When would it lose patience 
and come up to finish us? 

The red went out of the sky. The 
darkness deepened. 

“Unfortunate,” said Monsieur Beau 
calmly, as he turned his rosary in his 
fingers. 

I made some inane remark about not 
wishing to disappoint my grandfather. 

Just then there was a flash like light- 
ning. One of those distant cruisers had 
begun to use its searchlight. The light 
was back again. This time it held us 
like an accusing finger. The search- 
lights of the other ships pronged us, 
too. 

“Seen-es-Sherif !” cried Nemira, as 
one would say, “Teeth of the Prophet!” 
He was referring to a certain famous 
relic, and it was the only time that I 
ever heard him swear. 

He could scarcely have been blamed 
for it. The words had but passed his 
own teeth when there came a bark of 
distant thunder. Not more than a hun- 
dred yards away a fountain of white 
water rose in the blinding light. 

They were feeling out our range. 


CHAPTER X. 


There is a sort of blind intelligence 
about inanimate things. The same sort 
of intelligence that tangles a fish line 
into knots no brain could devise had 
been at work here. There were per- 
haps fifteen fathoms of chain attached 
to the mine. The very end of it had 
come into contact with one of the pro- 
pellers, and this had twisted it between 
one of the finlike rudders of the craft 
and the steel skin. There was no get- 
ting it free except to saw it. In the 
meantime, at the other end of the chain 
bobbed that sphere of metal able to 
blow a dreadnaught to smithereens. 
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The first shot from the warships had 
fallen short. The next one overreached. 
The third missed us by about sixty feet. 
Something popped at the side of me, 
and I saw a rocket scud skyward. It 
was a petition to wait, wait, until we 
might explain. 

I verily believe that had another shot 
been fired just then, it would have 
sunk us or set off that devilish float 
behind us. Instead, it was a question 
that came, insistent. One of the search- 
lights tilted up somewhat, while the 
other two.vent out. The tilted search- 
light blinked a message in Morse. 

There had been a quick passage of 
words between Nemira Bey and Mon- 
sieur Beau. While the searchlight was 
still blinking, our Turkish friend began 
to work an electric torch that a seaman 
handed him. Morse, also; but what 
could he say?_ 

He was merely playing for time. I 
was aware of that even before the 
searchlights were again upon us and 
the thunder was resumed. There were 


a dozen fountains spouting about us by 


this time. The crew were scurrying 
below. The inwards of the submarine 
again resumed their pur. 

With that satanic ball and chain still 
bobbing at our leg, we somehow got un- 
der way; again plowed slowly down 
into the depths that were to be our sal- 
vation or our doom. 

Even with death spouting its spray 
over me, I could not blame those who 
had fired upon us; but I knew, as never 
before—as I had not guessed even when 
fighting on the Acropolis, or later, when 
looking into the handsome, sinister face 
of Bayezid Pasha—what a desperate 
game this was. Verily, as Monsieur 
Beau had said, there were many men 
on the face of the earth at this time 
who did not consider the value of a 
human life as balanced against the 
cause that was dear to them. 

Inshallah! So would I be like that. 

It was a case of keep ahead as fast as 


possible, for should we lag in a current 
strong enough to bring the mine in 
contact with our heels, it would be the 
end of us. 

To make matters worse, we were 
limping badly. We were headed to- 
ward one of the most dangerous strips 
of water that the world has ever known. 
We had just had a taste of the pre- 
cision and speed with which the guard- 
ians of those waters went about their 
work of execution. We had escaped 
only by a miracle. And, added to all 
this, we were literally tied to death— 
had death trailing us as a shadow dogs 
a man. 

There comes a time in the life of 
every man when no amount of thought, 
no amount of scheming, no amount of 
worry, will save him; when the only 
thing to be done is to go ahead, with 
blind faith, with blind fatalism, if you 
will. I got a whiff of fatalism then. 

“What is undoubtedly is,” I said to 
myself. And straightway I began to 
assume, both outwardly and inwardly, 
the poise I so greatly admired in all 
the others aboard that little playfellow 
of death. 

I met Monsieur Beau’s eyes in the 
dim light of the three-coffin cabin, and 
I smiled at him. 

“Would it not have been more agree- 
able,” I asked, “if we had gone over- 
land ?” 

“More agreeable, perhaps,” he said, 
“but death would have been more cer- 
tain ; and we must survive to win. That 
is the only thing for us to think about.” 

After a couple of hours, we came up 
again. And there, in the blue darkness 
of the stars and the occasional flashes of 
phosphorescence, dim and ghostly, that 
came from the water where big fishes 
played—imindless of the war, mindless 
of the trailing death—Nemira Bey and 
his men tapped and sawed until they 
had cut the chain away. Then for a 
long time we were making all speed on 
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the surface. Again we were crawling 
through the depths. 

Once in the periscope I saw dimly 
that we were between two towns, one 
of which was sprawled out on a sandy 
flat. It was Chanak-Kalesi, they told 
me, and I knew that we had already 
passed one of the locked doors, of the 
Dardanelles. We sank again. We lay 
long hours in stifling passivity, in a 
monotony that wore down to nothing- 
ness all those instincts of charity and 
tolerance that men have bred into’ their 
being while living in the open air. 

“Anything but this monotony!” I 
cried in my heart. “Rise to the surface, 
even if it be to challenge the navies of 
the world; even if it be to barter a 
thousand lives for a little air and a 
little variety !”’ 

A good thing that I wasn’t in charge 
of that submarine! 

Nemira Bey lost no shred of his pa- 
tient courage. The men whom he com- 
manded—carefully selected, as 1 after- 
ward learned—lost no semblance of 
They slept. 


willingness or humor. 
They played. They polished and oiled, 
and polished again, as if the machinery 
» were some beloved riddle that they were 
bent on solving within a given time. 
Monsieur Beau told his beads. 


He 
studied me with contemplative eyes. 
He talked much to himself, as is the 
way of the old, who carry a heavy 
weight of memory—associate much 
with those who are dead and gone. 

I awoke from one of my numerous 
periods of physical torpor bordering on 
sleep to find myself, this time, thrilled 
with a sort of nameless expectancy. 
Not a sound reached me save the super- 
human drone of the tireless dynamos 
and the indescribable whisper of the 
sea. The boat, softly cradted, had come 
to a stop. 

What had happened? 

Then it was as if I were in a ship 
with a crew of madmen, who talked in 
whispers, laughed in whispers, prayed 


and exclaimed in whispers. It was so 
eerie that it was pleasant. It was a 
relief, at least, from that killing monot- 
ony. 

Monsieur Beau leaned down, and I 
saw his face. It was working with a 
joy that could easily have expressed 
itself in tears. 

“Nous sommes la!” 
there!” 

I started to climb toward the open 
hatch. Before I reached it, I felt a 
breeze on my face. It brought with it 
the smell that wide waters have at night, 
and something else—a faint, queer, aro- 
matic whiff as of cloves and rose leaves, 
of coffee and tobacco, all mixed up to- 
gether. Imagination, doubtless; but I 
have that scent in the very soui of me 
at the present time, and I shall have it 
there always. 

I was out on the decke 

It was very dark at first. Then the 
stars emerged in .a sky that was the 
bluest night sky I had ever seen. Lower 
down—but not very low—emerged a 
black contour. I saw a wide dome. I 
saw the spikes of dim minarets. 

Monsieur Beau slipped an arm about 
me. He patted me on the shoulder. 

“Stamboul!” he murmured. “Stam- 
boul!’ 

Redhead appeared. He had received 
a whispered order from Nemira Bey. 
He grasped my hand, said something in 
Turkish that I knew to, be a farewell. 
I pressed his hands. We were as broth- 
ers, these Turks and I. 

He slipped down into the water and 
swam away—to bring a caique, said Ne- 
mira Bey. 

There was a rumble of cannon far 
to the north. Over there, somewhere 
on the Black Sea, Russia was at work. 
To the south—surely not more than a 
mile aWay—there was an echoing ex- 
plosion. The Allies were busy with 
their aéroplanes. 

Out of the near darkness a ‘rowboat 
came gliding, black and. swift. 


he said. “We are 
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CHAPTER XI. 


There is a glamour about Constanti- 
nople, even in peace times; so they say. 
So there must be. Europe and Asia 
and Africa are in contact there, and 
never quite- stable. They touch and 
grind. So do the past, the present, and 
the future. So do the Jews, the Mo- 
hammedans, and the Christians. So do 
the black, the yellow, and the white. 
So do God, the devil, and man. 

It didn’t need the night, it didn’t 
need the war, it didn’t need my own 
tremulous state, to heighten the impres- 
sion. Here was a city that the nations 
had coveted for more than a thousand 
years. She lay there in the darkness, 
surrounded by her glittering water, her 
lurid aura of mystery and sin, while 
ten million young men spilled their 
blood and their breath for possession of 
her—as they had done in the past, as 
they would do again, however this war 
went. 

I felt all this as our silent boat nosed 
along an unlighted ship, from which a 
complicated murmur of pain and grief 
went out. It was a troopship, back 
from somewhere with a fréight of 
wounded. 

Following that bomb from an aéro- 
plane—if such it was—there had been 
a sweeping play of half a hundred 
searchlights against the emptiness of 
the sky, a bark of protesting guns, then 
darkness again. But the 
definitely gone. The granddaughter of 
old Babylon was awake and alert. The 
murmur and moan I had heard from the 
troopship had spread to fill all earth 
and heaven. So it seemed. 

Turkish boatmen are among the best 
in the world. ‘They are the elder breth- 
ren of the Venetians; just as the Turk- 
ish caique is elder brother to the gon- 
dola. The oarsman of the craft in 
which Monsieur Beau and I were seated 
sent the boat darting from shadow to 
shadow, and made no sound of his own. 


silence was 


And from the water all around us, 
from the dimly seen city, and from 
the depths overhead, came that hum of 
life and death that we had heard from 
the troopship—a monotonous drone, 
with a squeaking high note now and 
then; with a bar of melancholy music, 
a babble of voices, the rumbling sigh 
of escaping steam. 

Through the deep darkness cast on 
the water by the shadow of an almost 
endless palace we made our way to a 
landing stage of slimy stone. Here we 
got out. Then, while the boatman 
waited, Monsieur Beau made his way 
cautiously to an almost invisible door. 

Right here, I reflected, many a ha- 
rem beauty, sewed up in a sack, had 
been dropped into the black waters, 
many a prying foreigner had met a 
similar fate. The water gurgled and 
chugged. The drone and boom of the 
city had become a death song. 

Into such reflections, and to an ac- 
companiment of such weird music, ap- 
peared a creature who was a personifi- 
cation of such things. I had often read 
about the eunuchs of the East—their 
subtlety, their not infrequent courage 
and strength and mental force. This 
was one of them. It was he who had 
opened the door to Monsieur Beau's 
knock. I heard him whisper, “Bismil- 
ah!’—‘In the name of Allah!”’—with a 
little thrill. 

He was a good six feet tall, although 
his body was short and broad, like a 
His legs were what gave him 


gorilla’s. 
his height, and his arms were long in 


proportion. They were as long as Re- 
shad’s. Moreover, the fez on his broad, 
flat head was higher than any fez that 
I have ever seen. He was jet black. 
He had a spatulate nose and an elabo- 
rate, mobile mouth, and a pair of shifty 
little eyes, wide apart. Most eyes you 
can look into, as into anything having 
depth. His eyes had no depth. You 
could see no deeper than the surface 
of them, and from the surface they 
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looked back at you. His name was 
Kavak. 

He was dressed in a tight and simple 
robe, such as any Old Turk might wear, 
reaching from chin to feet like a cas- 
sock, dark blue or black, but it didn’t 
hinder his movements. He went out 
to the water’s edge with the limber agil- 
ity of a black snake. He dismissed 
the boatman. He gave a look about. 
He ambled back. We followed him 
through the all but invisible door, and 
it shut behind us with a sucking gasp. 

Kavak flashed an electric torch, and 
I saw an empty corridor of vaulted, 
whitewashed stone. Then there was 
darkness again for a long time, while 
Kavak and Monsieur Beau talked with 
each other in Turkish. I couldn’t un- 
derstand, nor did they apologize 1 had 
a feeling that all this was a matter of 
life and death. At last Monsieur Beau 
reached out through the darkness, and 
his hand gave a reassuring pressure on 
my arm. 

“Your grandfather, the cadi,” he said 
softly, “has anticipated our arrival, and 
has come to a certain villa not very far 
from here. It is late, yet still there 
is a chance that he’ll want to see you 
right away. Kavak is one of his most 
devoted followers. It was Kavak who 
brought your grandfather in safety and 
secrecy across the Bosporus. Kavak 
tells me that there are many in Stam- 
boul who would be glad to know that 
your grandfather is here.” 

“T'll be glad to pay him my respects,” 
I said. 

“And how will you address him, 
when you see him?” 

“T shall say, ‘Bon soir,’ as I would to 
any one,” I averred. 

“T believe you’d better kiss his hand,” 
said Monsieur Beau. 

“That’s as it may be,” I answered. 
“But I can’t, for the life of me, see that 
it matters very much.” 

“Every little thing matters,” said 
Monsieur Beau breathlessly. “I hadn't 


expected to find your grandfather in 
Stamboul. I thought that he would 
still be across the Bosporus; that there 
would be plenty of time to coach you 
as soon as I learned how things were 
developing here in the capital.” 

“Tt seems to me,” I ventured, “that 
if I’ve shown myself ready to risk my 
life on his mere nod, there’s no reason 
why he should stand on ceremony. If 
he isn’t satisfied, the sooner he says so, 
the better; and the better I’ll be satis- 
fied.” 

I might have said more, but the 
pressure of Monsieur Beau’s fingers 
somehow hinted to me that I had said 
enough. At the same time, I was pain- 
fully conscious that Kavak had been 
letting no syllable escape. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I said. 

Kavak flashed his torch again, and by 
it we got our direction. We groped 
along an interminable wall. 

It was as if we had come to the banks 
of another stream, when, at last, we 
emerged from that place. It was a 
river of men. There were thousands 
of them marching down an adjacent 
street, in the direction of the sea. It 
was.a brown torrent, rumbling, clinking, 
with every now and then a guttural 
command, 

We stood in 
watched. 

Such might have been the followers 
of Genghis Khan, for the majority of 
the faces that rolled on in the fitful light 
of a spluttering arc lamp ~were brown, 
almost Mongolian—fresh drafts from 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, from 
Syria and Irak Arabi. 

There was the throb of a drum to a 
quick, odd tempo, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile away, and gradually the hu- 
man river began to hum. It didn’t sing. 
It hummed. And such a refrain I had 
never heard before. It was a song that 
was born of deserts and camels, age-old 
thirst and hunger, fierce forays, and 
passions as hot and swift as lightning. 


the shadows’ and 











Kavak had put a fez on my head. 
Had it been a hat, I would have uncov- 
ered. That song was a hymn. It was 
more than that—it was ‘like all the 
hymns of the world and all the national 
songs of the world rolled into one. It 
was a song wrung out of the heart of 
a race as old as Adam and Eve. 

Through other streets, which were 
dark and deserted—for it was very late 
—we followed a course that I was 
never afterward able to trace. We 
came to the gate of one of the numer- 
ous cemeteries that make old Stamboul 
as a place of many parks. The ceme- 
tery was shadowed to blackness by dark 
cypress trees. Kavak shuddered as we 
passed through it, and murmured some- 
thing that, for all I know, was a charm 
against the jinn and vampires that 
abounded there. We came to another 
gate, which Kavak unlocked with a 
hand that shook, and we were in a 
garden. 

A dozen dusky figures came running 
toward us. At a word from Kavak, 
they let’ out subdued cries of joy, al- 
most prostrating themselves as they 
seized Monsieur Beau's hands. 

Slaves, most likely, to act like that! 
I wondered if they were the property of 
my grandfather. But what enthralled 
me most, curiously enough, was not 
that I was here in this place, in such 
strange company. No. What en- 
thralled me“was the smell of roses that 
filled the garden, the mysterious light 
of a latticed window. 


CHAPTER XII. 


There were other things of a nature 
to make me think. The house in the 
garden was old, exceedingly old and 
shabby, almost a ruin. Yet, from all 
that I had thus far seen and heard, I 
knew that this grandfather who had 
sent for me was both rich and power- 
ful. No grandfather, perhaps, had ever 
een at such pains to bring a descendant 
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of his from one part of, the world to 
another. One would have thought that 
he would have been there to welcome 
me with open arms. Yet he wasn't. 
He was nowhere in sight. 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

Monsieur Beau made a slight gesture 
with his hand. 

“Be patient,” he whispered. “I have 
certain things to tell you.” 

We followed the slaves through a 
winding path hedged close with tangled 
roses. I heard the silvery splash of a 
fountain. Back of us the black cypress 
trees towered aloft. Ahead of us was 
the ruined house—of stucco, plaster, 
and wood, two stories high; and in the 
second story that lighted, mysterious 
lattice. 

Kavak took charge of me at the front 
door of the tumble-down old mansion, 
and not until then did I learn that he 
could speak English, after a fashion. 

“Honorable wash. After, eat,” he 
suggested. 

“Right-o!” I answered. 

He led me to a room about twenty 
feet square, around three sides of which 
ran a broad divan. The floor was thick 
with carpets, and there were other car- 
pets against the wall—lustrous and soft 
in the light of a chandelier of flickering 
oil cups. There was no other furniture, 
no pictures—only a few frames con- 
taining ornamental texts in Arabic. 

Kavak went away, and two Africans 
came in. One carried a bossed copper 
basin as large as the top of a dining- 
room table, and the other had a copper 





ewer. Good-naturedly enough, they 
stripped me. They stood me in the 
basin. They poured their-water over 


my head, and rubbed me down. A third 
African appeared with a complete out- 
fit of fresh garments. The most com- 
fortable clothing in the world—the 
clothing of a Turk; and you never have 
to worry about the fit. Ah, me! To 
think that the Young Turks should have 
tried to change all this, to import the 
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collars and the starch, the tight coats 
and hampering trousers, of the West, 
when already their sartorial problems 
were so perfectly solved! A soft and 
collarless shirt, baggy trousers, with an 
ample sash, an upper garment like a 
silken bath robe, soft woolen stockings, 
and no shoes! 

I curled up on the broad divan in an 
outfit like that, aid ate the food they 
brought me on a tray-—rice and mutton, 
fruit and honey cakes, all of an ex- 
quisite flavor. 

There was nothing to read. There 
was nothing to do but wait and think. 
The influences of the bath, the food, 
the quiet, were all narcotic. I could 
just reach the oil cups in the chande- 
lier. I blew them all out save one. 

I curled myself up on the divan. I 
slept. 


That last remaining oil cup had gone 
out, or had been put out, when I was 
awakened by a hand on my shoulder. 
It was absolutely dark. 

“Don’t move!” came a 
“Don’t make a noise! It is I!” 

I had recognized the voice as Mon- 
sieur Beau’s. 

“What’s up?” I whispered. 

“Your grandfather has seen you,” he 
answered. “He is satisfied.” 

“When? Where?” 

“While you were bathing—and after- 
ward.” 

The answer was so amazing that I 
could merely hold my breath. Finally 
I got out a syllable or two of resent- 
ment. The thing was so grotesque, 
however, that even my resentment was 
overshadowed by my surprise. 

“He is like that,” said Monsieur Beau 
in extenuation. ‘Don’t be angry with 
him; and, above all, when you meet 
him, take everything as a matter of 
course.” 

“When will that be?” 

“There’s no telling, yet. He has much 
to think about.” 


whisper. 


“Even if he is my grandfather, he is 
beginning to annoy me,” I ventured. 
“Does he think about the inconvenience 
I have already suffered on his ac- 
count ?” 

“You must make allowances—very 
great allowances,” said Monsieur Beau. 
“He is old. He is peculiar. He has 
very much to think abontt. He has a 
great dream, and remember always that 
you are the one to whom he will intrust 
its fulfillment.” 

“What is this dream?” 

“He will tell you.” 

“But when?” 

“All in good time.” 

I was reflecting. I admit that I felt 
pretty sick. I said so. I proposed call- 
ing him to account. 

“Mon Dieu!” said Monsieur Beau. 
“Not so loud! And, for the love of 
God, make no such suggestion in his 
presence, or he might have your throat 
cut—bring ruin on all of us! Trust in 
me, my son. But the cadi—he is capable 
of anything at times.” 

“My throat’s my own,” I answered. 
“I’m not afraid of him. And another 
thing—I have a right to exercise my 
judgment, too; and should he think 
that iy 

There was a warning hiss. I could 
feel the tenseness of my old friend as 
he listened. ~ 

“I’m afraid he is awake,” he breathed. 

He pressed my hand. He slid away. 
I lay there scarcely breathing until he 
was back again. 

“T wanted to warn you against Ka- 
vak, against every one,” he said. 
“Where the cadi goes, there goes a 
swarm of spies. But the cadi himself 
is all right, when understood, when 
treated with discretion. Tiens! He is 
the shadow of Abdul-Hamid, as Abdul- 
Hamid is the shadow of God. Remem- 
ber that.”’ 4 

I was so distressed in my mind that 
I didn’t know what to say, didn’t know 
what to do. 











“The shadow of Abdul-Hamid!” 
“He has a great dream!” “He might 
have your throat cut!” And this was 
what awaited me after that flight from 
Athens, that deathly cruise through the 
forbidden waters of the Dardanelles! 
“He is capable of anything!” 

“My friend?” I whispered. 

“I am here.” 

“T think I'll sneak out of here,” I 
said ; “make my way over to the Ameri- 
can embassy. I'll be able to find it 
alone.” 

There was a longish silence. 

“Son,” said Monsieur Beau, “you 
niay do that, and I'll help you to do it— 
but it’ll break my heart to see—to see 
you go! This is a marvelous game. 
No marvelous game is easy or safe. I 
wanted to look over the field before 
disturbing you, I’ve been a long time 
away from Stamboul. You have a 
chance to win—to win stakes that would 
have tempted Napoleon!” 

Monsieur Beau again went away, and 
this time he did not come back again. 
Sleep had left me. I stared at the black 
dimness overhead. Presently I got up 
and silently made my way toward the 
single door of the apartment. 

At first, I saw nothing there. I was 
bent on taking a stroll in the garden. 
I was about to cross the sill when I 
was conscious of a movement at my 
feet. There was the flash of an elec¢- 
tric torch. I looked down, half blinded, 
into the blinking mask of one of the 
negroes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I went out anyway. It wasn’t easy. 
The fellow lying there across the 
threshold motioned me back; and then, 
feeling hurt and angry, I persisted. At 
that, the black let out a squeak, and 
others came. Kavak was one of the 
group, and, recognizing him as an in- 
terpreter, I told him of the innocence 
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of my intentions. Then from the dark- 
ness somewhere came a voice, soft, 
measured, that made every one there 
grab for me as if I had been the most 
precious thing in the world. 

But out I went, in spite of them all, 
panting, with skinned knuckles and a 
bump on my cheek. It had all hap- 
pened so suddenly that I was thunder- 
struck. I didn’t know whether to laugh 
or pray. 

Under the starlight I stood, in the 
fragrance, in the blue limpidity, breath- 
ing deep, hot, striving to calm my jump- 
ing nerves and the soul of me. 

I was recalling the voice that I had 
heard from the end of the. dark hall. 
I had scarcely noticed it at the time. 
It came back to me now like a cold, cold 
breath. That had been the voice of my 
grandfather. There had been death in 
that voice. It was one of the strangest 
voices I had ever heard. It was soft. 
It was feeble. And yet how those me- 
nials had responded to it! They had 
been infused with fire. * They had been 
electrified. 

The beauty and fragrance had gone 
out of the night. I sought for a long 
time, vainly, to bring them back. 

“He would cut your throat,” Mon- 
sieur Beau had said. 

I knew that this was true. It is all 
very well to be ready to die, to face 
the dark angel with a smile. It is an- 
other thing to be in a black lane full of 
corners, and not to know around which 
corner the angel waits. 

My grandfather had never ceased to 
be a friend of the deposed sultan’s—a 
disciple as well as a friend, most likely. 
Now, the sultan has ever been officially 
—and privately, too, I doubt not—the 
Hunkyar—as one would say, “The 
Slayer of Men.” It was a killer whose 
voice had come to me. For all its fee- 
bleness, it had had a grisly grate to it, 
such as I had never heard before, but 
such as any man would recognize, as a 
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young secretary bird recognizes instinc- 
tively its first snake. 

The stars flamed bright. From the 
city came that drub and throb that I 
had heard when first crossing the wa- 
ters of the Bosporus—the pulse of a 
mighty organism, inscrutable and vast. 

I found a bench in the shadows. I 
sat there, dreaming, speculating, trying 
to think. With a start, I perceived, 
after an interval, that there was some- 
thing doing at the farther end of the 
inclosure. I couldn’t see very distinctly 
just what it was, but I took it to be 
some sort of a fight between servants. 
Quite enough of that sort of thing had 
I had for all time, and I decided not 
to interfere. Still, with the interest in 
things pugnacious common to all men, 
I suppose, I watched the affair, as much 
as I could see of it—just a flickering 
medley of black shadows, of heavy 
breathing, blows, an occasional whim- 
per. 

None of my affair, surely. 

Then some semblance of order came 
out of the confusion, and I saw two 
of the recent combatants dragging along 
a third. Grotesque it was—those three 
so intent on their little hatreds, their 
little wars, there in the midst of a Turk- 
ish rose garden. 

The trio disappeared into the door- 
way of the villa. The door closed upon 
them. The villa once again took on the 
semblance of a house that hadn’t been 
occupied for a hundred years. No sound 
came from it, no light. Even that magic 
casement on the second floor, which had 
so stirred my imagination but a short 
time before, was now unlighted, dismal, 
ghostly, dead. 

Then some premonition made me sit 
up, listening with all my ears and my 
mouth. 

Somehow or other, I was seeing again 
the three men who had disappeared. 
There had been something humorous 
about them, yet I found myself shiver- 
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ing as I thought of them now. Not for 
long, though.. Ah, no! There wasn’t 
time for that. What followed came too 
suddenly, too revealingly. It sprang at 
me out of the silence and the darkness, 
right out of that haunted house. A 
shriek! Oh, the very most blood-curd- 
ling shriek that I had ever heard—that, 
God grant, I shall ever hear. 

While I had been sitting there, the 
two ruffians who had passed me had 
been taking in that third unfortunate to 
be murdered. I tell you, my heart was 
pounding. I made to get up, but it 
was several seconds before I could un- 
bend my legs. When I started to walk, 
I tottered slightly—just to show you 
how deeply I was affected, what sort of 
a shriek that was. 

I climbed the two steps to the door 
of the villa as if there had been weights 
on my feet. I thrust myself into the 
hall by sheer physical compulsion. The 
sanre sort of will power was what car- 
ried me on past my own door to the 
extreme end of the place. There was 
a locked door there. I knocked on it. 
Silence was the only answer at first. 
I knocked again. 

“Well, well?’ came that feeble voice. 
It spoke English. It pronounced the 
w like v. But what followed was in 
French: “Who is it that knocks at my 
door at this time of night?” 

“T am Monsieur Summerville,” I an- 
swered. “And just now I heard a cry.” 

I was shaking like a leaf. 

“Well, well?” the voice trailed feebly. 
“Tt wasn’t you, nor was it I, my son. 
And let us thank God for that.” 

I heard him ramble off into that 
Lord’s Prayer of the Moslems—“In the 
name of Allah, the compassionate Com- 
passioner ‘ 

I regained my room. I committed 
my soul to my Maker. I fellasleep to 
the chant of- a muezzin calling the 
faithful to the first prayer of the Mos- 
lem day. 








CHAPTER XIV. 


When I awoke, I saw by the slant of 
the sun through the shuttered window 
that it was almost noon. The room was 
cool enough, but I could tell that the 
day was hot from the way the trees 
stood still, from the way the air wav- 
ered over the brown roofs of a near-by 
shed. They had been watching me, 
those black attendants who came for- 
ward with their basin and ewer, but I 
cared little enough. A bath and a 
breakfast, after such a sleep as that, and 
I should be fit for anything. 

I had about made up my mind to flee. 

My own shoes had been taken away, 
along with the clothing that I had worn 
at the time of my arrival, and none 
had been supplied me to take their place. 
I couldn’t very well go trapesing about 
Constantinople ‘in my stocking feet— 
could 1?—and I knew very well that I 
could never walk barefoot over cob- 
bles such as I had seen on my way to 
the villa. 

I'll tell you how 1 solved the diffi- 
culty. I stopped one of those Turkish- 
speaking darkies who were so numer- 
ous about the place, and I took his shoes 
from him and slipped them on myself. 
“Slipped” I use advisedly. There were 
no backs to the things, and to keep them 
on one had to be perpetually cramping 
up one’s toes and scraping one’s feet on 
the ground. 

The process was simple enough—the 
theft, I mean—but I am persuaded that 
it was this that kept me from carrying 
out my plan. There could have been 
only one reason why I should want 
shoes. Word spread. I was standing 
in the corridor, just outside my room, 
not quite sure in which direction to 
turn, when there was a click at the door 
through which, last night, I had heard 
the voice sinister of that “Shadow of 
Abdul-Hamid,” my host. I turned. 

I turned, and I felt all the fine young 
courage that had come to me during 
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my sleep, my bath, and my breakfast, 
fairly squirting out of me from every 
pore. 

“You are the cadi?” I faltered. 

“Oui, oui!” 

“And I am Monsieur Summerville.’ 

“Mais oui! Mais oui!’ 

The man who had appeared at the 
door had not even deigned to lift his 
eyes. He was old. He was stooped. 
His movements were very slow, but, 
somehow or other, they suggested the 
slowness of caution, of suspended de- 
cision, of latent violence. A swarthy 
face, a white beard, a fez that came 
down to his ears—his back was toward 
me, at first, and he turned slowly—a 
longish, curved nose, heavy white eye- 
brows. He stood there for several sec- 
onds, with his head bowed—humble, 
one might have said, yet tremulous, 
with a fine, swift shake about him like 
that of a silefit dynamo. And I was 
wondering why he didn’t favor me with 
a glance, raise his eyes, when—good 
Lord!—I caught a gleam under those 
heavy eyebrows of his. 

And there he had been looking at me 
all the time! 

He raised his face, threw back his 
head. It might have been merely to 
ease his neck, but there was something 
fierce and sharp about it—the sudden 
shift and glance of a caged eagle. He 
walked with a gold-headed ebony walk- 
ing stick. He was dressed in a frock 
coat and European trousers, but he 
wore neither collar, scarf, nor waistcoat. 
Very clean he was, however. 

There was a slight impediment in his 
speech, but the French that he used 
was otherwise perfect. 

“You have been thinking me a sorry 
host,” he said. “You have been think- 
ing me a sorry host. Ah, but when one 
is old!” He wavered this out. Sud- 
denly he roared: “Take off your shoes! 
Come here and salute me! Is it not that 
I am your grandfather ?” 

I kicked off the wretched slippers I 
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I was in front of him. I 
caught the hand he extended and 
pressed it to my breast. His eyes were 
upon me. They were brown, like Mon- 
sieur Beau’s, but there was a touch of 
madness in them, far different from the 
contemplative calm in my French 
friend’s eyes. 

“So you’re the cub?” he said. ‘‘Lion 
cub” was what he really said—"‘lion 
ceau”—and it flattered me. 

I was moved to tell the truth. 

— “I was but now contemplating flight.” 

“Follow me,” he grated, in that voice 
that had sent the cold chills already 
down my back, and, somehow, I obeyed. 

He led me into a room at the front 
of the house. It was large, furnished 
much as my bedroom was, and it was 
likewise dim and cool behind closed 
shutters. “The Shadow of Abdul-Ha- 
mid” had not so much as looked at me. 
He drew himself up on the divan and 
crossed his legs. 

While I still stood there, doubtful, 
Monsieur Beau entered. He came 
straight up to our host. He delivered 
himself of a low salaam. 

“Bon jour! Bon jour!’ said the cadi 
pitifully. ‘Here is that famous grand- 
son of ours.” 

Monsieur Beau bowed to me for- 
mally. 

“Sit you here,” said the cadi. ‘And 
you,” he said, drilling me with his ma- 
licious eyes, “sit you here.” 

We were seated on the divan. It 
was as broad as a bed. Monsieur Beau 
and the cadi were facing each other. 
I was the apex of the triangle, and I 
noted the fact that Monsieur Beau and 
I could not have éxchanged a glance 
without the cadi’s perceiving it. I was 
beginning to feel like a bottle of nitro- 
glycerin, but I held my silence. The 
elders were obviously bent on speech. 

“T hope that you find the young man 
worthy of you,” Monsieur Beau was 
saying. “That he should ever rival your 
strength and courage, brilliancy of 
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thought, and mellowness of heart, is, of 
course, quite impossible.” 

Could he be serious? -I looked at 
him. The Frenchman had his medita- 
tive eyes fixed on the older man gravely. 
There was no smile on his lips. I looked 
at the cadi. 

“IT haven’t been enthusiastic for this 
enterprise from the first,” I began. 

I would have said more, but the 
Shadow of Abdul-Hamid checked me 
fiercely. 

“Oh, now, young man,” he said, “you 
keep quiet!” 

“On the contrary,” said Monsieur 
Beau suavely, yet in a tone that would 
not admit of contradiction, “over in 
Athens, when the agents of Bayezid 
Pasha sought to hold him up, he fought 
—fought like Eyub under the walls. He 
left a trail of death behind him.” 

“He doesn’t look it,” the cadi gibed. 

“But I tell you—he’s our man,” said 
Monsieur Beau. 

“Inshallah!” 

I met the older man’s flickering eyes. 

“How much do you know already?” 
he asked, with a curious mingling of 
scorn and eagerness. 

“Nothing!” I blurted, indignant. 

The answer tickled him. I knew it 
when he again addressed Monsieur 
Beau, for he used the “thee” and “thou” 
of extreme familiarity. 

“My friend,” he said, ‘verily all that 
thou hast told me about this young jack- 
anapes has turned out to be the truth. 
But why did he, a few minutes ago, seek 
to run away from us?” 

“Don’t you remember,” Monsieur 
Beau reminded him, “don’t you remem- 
ber that young wild ass from Irak that 
we used as a watchdog at the summer 
palace—how he attempted, at first, to 
break away, how afterward he served 
you well? So will he serve us in this 
present business.” 

“Tell him about it,” said the cadi, 
meditative, stroking his beard with a 
trembling claw. 
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“Sultan Abdul-Hamid—and may his 
name be blessed!’ said Monsieur Beau, 
speaking to me, but with his eyes on 
the cadi—“‘was a man of great wisdom. 
When all the rest of modern history is 
forgotten, his wisdom will still remain 
a bright tradition. For upward of 
thirty years he, and he alone, kept his 
empire afloat while other great empires 
broke and sank—the Boer empire, the 
Moorish empire, and the empire of the 
Persians.” 

“Bismilah!” 

“He looked into the future?’ Mon- 
sieur Beau went on. “There wasn’t a 
plan of the Young Turks that he didn’t 
foresee. He was as ready as ever to 
bow to the Rod of Kismet, but, at the 
same time, he took his precautions. 
From his own personal wealth he set a 
certain sum aside 

“A trifling sum,” the cadi murmured. 

“ and deposited it in the Banque 
de France at Paris.” 

“It’s all that has saved my life,” the 
old cadi broke in. 

“You mean the life of his majesty,” 
said Monsieur Beau. 

“Don’t interrupt!” barked the cadi. 
“That’s what I said. It’s all that saved 
his majesty’s life at the time of the rev- 
olution. They said, ‘Abdul is rich. We 
have skinned him out of everything he 
had in the Yildiz Kiosk, but there still 
is the golden nest egg that he has in the 
Banque de France. If we kill him, we 
shall be unable to get our hands on that. 
The money will go to his heirs—to his 
son.’ So they carried him off to Sa- 
loniki—alive, alive, and all of the dogs 
ready to lick his hand.” 

“Where’s the sultan now?” I asked. 

“When Saloniki fell to Greece,” said 
Monsieur Beau, “they brought his maj- 
esty back to Stamboul 62 

“And tried again to wring the money 
from him,” the cadi put in. “But he 
refused. “He knew that once he no 

longer had that money at his command, 
3 











he would die. Poisoned coffee! Pois- 
oned coffee! Poisoned coffee!” 

He was mumbling. Monsieur Beau 
resumed his narrative. 

“They finally moved his majesty be- 
yond the Bosporws—where he still is, 
spending his time in complete seclusion, 
for the purposes of meditation and 
prayer.” 

“Were he to appear again,” the 
Shadow of Abdul-Hamid suddenly 
cried, in a voice so thrilling with 
strength and exultation that I could 
scarcely believe my ears, “were he to 
appear again, many are they who would 
greet him as their caliph. Here, let me 
tell the young man.” 

The old gentleman was sitting up 
straight. His eyes were no longer flick- 
ering, no longer furtive. Not Suleiman 
the Magnificent could have looked more 
imperial. He made me forget all that 
had just happened. His voice, while 
lower, continued thrilling and clear. 

“It will save lives,” he said. “It will 
save treasure. It will save Turkey’s 
place in Europe. Jean and I have 
worked it out together. What are the 
chancellories of the world when com- 
pared to us? N’est-ce pas, Jean? We 
will have revenge on our enemies, the 
enemies of the faith, the enemies of the 
world. This is it: We'll get our gold 
from Paris. We'll scatter it where it 
will do the most good. Ah, not for 
many a long day has there been any 
baksheesh about, has there, Jean? We'll 
start such a revolution as Turkey has 
never seen before. We'll clean out the 
traitors who’ve sold their country to 
the giaours. For our part, we'll nego- 
tiate with the Allies. We can trust 
France. She’s the only country that we 
can trust. She kept the gold intact. 
Oui, oui! Turkey and France will go 
hand in hand when we open the Dar- 
danelles, chase the new friends out, and 
call the old friends in!” 

The old man was almost chanting. I 
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myself could scarcely repress a cry of 
astonishment and enthusiasm. 

“The time has almost come,” said 
Monsieur Beau. “Now is the time to 
negotiate with the Allies. By the time 
we get the gold here from Paris, the 
revolution will be ripe. The people 
can’t be fooled any longer. They are 
exploited, killed, by those not of the 
faith 3 

“By giaours, giaours!” thrilled the 
cadi. “And they’re ali of the same 
dirt.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I protested. 
“I’m an American. Monsieur Beau is a 
Frenchman. And you yourself, what- 
ever your present position may be, 
whatever your relations with Abdul- 
Hamid may be P 

“Hold!” cried Monsieur Beau. 

The cadi was tremulous again. 

“Let him talk, Jean,” he said plain- 
tively. “He’s right. He's young, and 
he’s a fool!” 

“And I might as well say now,” I 
went on, “that there’s one thing about 
this plan that I don't like. The plan 
is splendid. . Please God, and we'll put 
it through. With the Allies in posses- 
sion of Constantinople, even under Tur- 
key’s flag, there’d be a hasty period to 
some of this slaughter. But there’s Ab- 
dul-Hamid.” 

The old cadi didn’t move, except to 
give a slight lurch, to flick his eyes at 








me. 

“What about him?” he asked. 

Monsieur Beau coughed, but I paid 
no attention. 

“In spite of what Monsieur Beau has 
said about him,” I persisted, “and in 
spite of the fact that your honor has 
been his friend for so many years, you 
can’t deny it that Abdul is known up 
and down the earth as ‘Abdul the 
Butcher.’ That’s the fact. And I don’t 
want to have anything to do with put- 
ting him back on the throne.” 

“Misapprehension,” said Monsieur 
Beau gravely, with his eyes on the cadi. 


“There was no empire in the world 
where greater tolerance was shown for- 
eigners than in the Turkey of Abdul- 
Hamid. Constantinople is filled with 
them right now—Italians, English, 
Greeks, Jews. So with Smyrna, Bag- 
dad, Jerusalem. And French! French 
is still the familiar language of Tur- 
key’s great men, those who will control 
her destiny when the war is over; it 
is the language that Abdul-Hamid, the 
Shadow of God, will use to promulgate 
new guarantees for the world’s peace 
and brotherhood.” 

“And, after all, he is old,” said the 
cadi. A tear trickled the length of his 
nose. He plucked it away with a trem- 
bling finger. “He is old. All that he 
wants is to die in the palace of his 
birth.” 

“\When is it proposed that I leave?” I 
asked. 

There was no answer to the question, 
either then or later. For, as fast as 
event had followed event in my life 
since Monsieur Beau had first men- 
tioned this mission of mine, so fast had 
development followed development in 
another man’s destiny. 

Bayezid Pasha was back in Stamboul 
again. 

CHAPTER XV. 

It was word to this effect that ar- 
rived just then, brought by one of the 
agents of the growing revolution. I 
saw this agent—a short man, with a 
serious, pleasant face, clean shaven, 
dressed as any man might be dressed 
on Broadway, apart from the fez he 
wore. Not more than five feet two was 
his height. Did I look at him patron- 
izingly on that account? Most likely. 
And the Lord forgive me, if I did. 
And thy spirit forgive me, Hilmi! 

Atittle man! A spy! 

He had whispered long to Monsieur 
Beau, at the door of the room where we 
were, and I saw him pass through the 
garden of the villa as he went away. I 
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saw him pause and cock an ear like a 
fox terrier. The summer afternoon was 
droning away. There had been a sound, 
like distant cannon or distant thunder ; 
but it was neither of these. The sound 
swelled out again and broke—cheering, 
the rolling voice of a mob. The little 
man hurried away, as if this were his 
affair. Perhaps it was. He was an at- 
taché of the ministry of police, in which 
Bayezid Pasha was paramount. 

“The people! The people!” mumbled 
the cadi. “The wrath of Allah! The 
voice of the Unknowable!”’ 

“Hilmi Effendi referred to that, 
also,” said Monsieur Beau. “He says 
that not only will Bayezid Pasha him- 
self seek to precipitate matters, but that 
the people themselves are apt to get 
out of hand at any time.” 

“Where is Bayezid now?” asked the 
cadi. 

“Hilmi left him, but half an hour ago, 
at the palace.” 

“Isn't the dog already satisfied with 
what I have promised him ?” 

“What have you promised him?” I 
asked. 

The cadi plucked at his beard. 

“It was he who proposed that we 
bring my nest egg from Paris and use it 
to overthrow the present government. 
To seal, the compact, I—acting for Ab- 
dul-Hamid; you understand that, don’t 
you, young man?’—to seal the compact 
he was to be united to the family of 
the sultan by marriage. There was a 
flower of a girl—oh, the flower of the 
flock—albeit her father was a vaurien, 
and he the sultan’s son. Bayezid had 
seen her face by accident, while she 
was consorting with Franks, and he 
coveted her. So I promised her to him. 
I’ve got the girl to hand, but Tell 
me, Jean, can’t we have Bayezid 
killed ?” 

“Hilmi reports him heavily guarded 
since his return from Athens. Bayezid 
isn’t sure, as yet, that you will not se- 
lect him, after all, for the mission. But 
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he is suspicious. Somehow, he has 
learned that I and Monsieur Summer- 
ville, your ward, have come to Stamboul 
in safety, are here in this villa now.” 

“And I?” The cadi jolted out the 
words, began to shake. 

“Hilmi reports that Bayezid still be- 
lieves you to be secluded beyond the 
Bosporus.” 

“With Abdul-Hamid,” I said. 

“He’d have me murdered,” said the 
old man. 

“Impossible,” said Monsieur Beau. 
“Our friends are gathering. They are 
in close communication. Still, I should 
recommend that we send Monsieur 
Summerville on his way without delay.” 

“Haste, haste!’’ murmured the cadi 
complainingly. ‘“And I’m not so sure 
of this young man.” 

“Then take another, by all means!” I 
cried. “I don’t see why you don't se- 
lect a Turk for the job, anyway.” 

“A Turk might be suspected of other 
Turks,” said Monsieur Beau. “There 
are many who could be intrusted with 
the mission, but the complications are 
too intricate. We've thought it all out. 
Nor would a German, nor a French- 
man, nor any giaour do, save an Ameri- 
can, and that American bound, as you 
are, by loyalty to his grandfather.” 

“You believe in loyalty to a grand- 
father, don’t you?” the cadi entreated. 

“Certainly,” I said. 

“The most sacred thing in the world, 
isn’t it?” the cadi persisted. “It’s the 
first commandment in your Holy Writ, 
isn't it? And you’re a minister, aren't 
you?” 

“All that you say is true,” I answered. 
“You've studied me from a distance for 
a long time. You’ve had time to look 
me over. I can plainly see that you 
are dissatisfied with me. I haven't 
heard or seen or had a hand in anything 
but quarrels and murder and intrigue 
since this affair was thrust upon me. So 
I am even more dissatisfied than you 
are, and I don't like to hear you now 
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talking about the loyalty that I might 
owe you because you happen to be my 
grandfather. You'll excuse my saying 
so, but you’ve been so long associated 
with Abdul-Hamid that you’re not a bad 
second to him—you are, indeed, his 
shadow, in more senses than one.” 

I said all this. I may have said more. 
In fact, I’m quite sure I did. I was 
out of breath by the time I got through. 

The cadi hadn’t lifted his eyes from 
the carpet of the divan. 

“But, Jean,” he said, “the boy’s a 
fool!” 

“Such are beloved of the Prophet,” 
said Monsieur Beau. 

“T advise you to turn the whole busi- 
ness over to Bayezid Pasha, after all,” 
I suggested. 

“And of the Prophet’s lowly vicar,” 
said the cadi musingly. 

“So I think I’ll tell you both adieu,” I 
said. 

The cadi suddenly seized my wrist. 

“My son ” he quavered. 

Some one, from the door, called to 
Monsieur Beau; but before my French 
friend left, he spoke rapidly in Turkish 
to the cadi. He said his say, whatever 
it was. He saluted me gravely. He 
left us there. 

“He is right! He is right!” said the 
old man, with a recurrence of gentle 
weakness, as soon as we were alone. 

“What did he say to you?” I asked. 

“That I was to prove to you that 
what you said of old Abdul-Hamid was 
not true.” 

“But it was true,” I affirmed. 

“This world is a place of deception, 
of illusions,” he retorted. “Jushallah! 
We worship in the past that which we 
execrate to-day. Who is there to say 
that the name of Abdul-Hamid, in the 
future, will not be ranked with that of 
Jacob, of David, and of Omar, the 
Prophet’s friend ?”’ 

“But the dead bear testimony that 
can’t be refuted,” I said. “Abdui-Ha- 





mid was guilty of killing many men.” 


“IIusion! Illusion!” said the Shadow 
softly. ‘The world has eyes, but it does 
not see things aright. Only Allah, He 
knows.” 

He called a servant, and took-his time 
about ordering what he wanted, ques- 
tioning the man about many things, ap- 
parently. He turned to me. 

“You're a Frank,” he said enticingly. 
“Won't you have a little drink? There 
is some cognac about the place. I dare 
say there is even whisky.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 
liquors of any kind.” 

“That’s good,” he said, almost gayly. 

The servant went out. He also had 
salaamed to the floor. The old cadi cer- 
tainly was an autocrat. The fellow re- 
turned with a silver tray, which must 
have been already prepared, for it was 
tastefully garnished with sherbets and 
cakes, fruits and sweetmeats. Kavak 
himself appeared out of the darkness, 
in which a person of his complexion 
could so easily hide. He placed a wal- 
nut stand before the old man, and on 
this the tray was set down. 

My mad host waved his hand, and 
we were alone—or, at least, I believed 
we were. 

The old man ate with a lively appe- 
tite, and he invited me to do the same, 
but I couldn’t. I was thinking of the 
indignities, not to say the insults, to 
which I had been subjected, from the 
time, back in Athens, when-I had ceased 
to be a free agent—a master of myself, 
as I had always imagined myself to be 
—right on up to last night’s squabble 
with the slaves. 

Did he suspect the trend of my 
thoughts? Most likely he did, for no 
one ever talked to me more amiably, 
questioned me with kindlier sympathy, 
about my life, my expectations. Charm- 
ing he was—on the surface, at any 
rate. 

“And will you promise your grand- 
father this,” he asked: “not to leave him 
without fair warning?” 


“T don’t use 


The 


Noblesse oblige! 

I answered: “Yes.” 

He excused himself. He went away. 
They took the tray away. I sat there, 
not sure whether or not the strange old 
madman would return. My eyes had 
become acute to the shadows. I saw 
something lying in the corner of the 
room. I got down from my perch and 
went over for a closer look. It was the 
recumbent body of a man—a black man, 
a slave. 

I felt a thrill of horror. Again the 
shriek of the night before slit the fibers 
of my brain. For this man was dead. 
There was no sign of breathing; his 
black hands were folded on his hollow 
breast ; his eyes were slightly open, with 
the pupils rolled back. Here was no 
illusion. 

I made my way back to the divan. 
I sat down there. I drew up my legs. 
I made myself as comfortable as I 
could. I would not be frightened. If 


this was one of the cadi’s jests, his 
idea of humor, I would stay right-there 


and confront him with it. But from 
that figure, recumbent and stiff against 
the far wall, I could not take my eyes. 
The longer I looked, the more awful it 
was. 

What if this should happen to me? 
What if this should happen to Monsieur 
Beau? After all, death was solemn, 
hideous. 

One hour passed. 
hours. 

My soul was sick and reeling. 

And then that dead man of mine sat 
up. He yawned. He stretched. He 
shuffled out. And so did I. There 
were illusions in the world. The cadi 
had proved it to me. 


Two hours. Three 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I was a prisoner—a sort of honorary 
prisoner, if you will, but watched, spied 
upon, restrained. I wasn’t told so. But 
I had sufficient proof of the fact in the 
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two days that followed. Indeed, there 
was no one to tell me anything more 
than I already knew, except Kavak, 
and Kavak I didn’t care to cultivate. 
Monsieur Beau had dropped out of 
sight. The Shadow of Abdul remained 
aloof. 

There were guardians enough—how 
many I shall never know. Nor were 
they all blacks; nor were they all me- 
nials; nor were they all unfriendly. 

There were bearded men, whom I 
had no difficulty in recognizing as the 
very cream of Osmanli society—suave, 
dignified, unruffled, with faces carved 
by thought and prayer. They came. 
They went. They looked at me. It 
wasn't idle curiosity that made them do 
this. They weren’t that kind. It was 
rather a grave consideration that made 
me feel not so much a victim as a can- 
didate. 

I began to get a fair perspective of 
the great plot that was weaving here in 
this stricken empire, a plot in which I 
was to have a chance to play a role. I 
was interested. I didn’t want to run 
away. 

But that wasn’t the principal reason. 
Ah, no! I confess it without shame. 
There was another reason—one of a 
kind with all the great reasons in the 
world since the fall of man. 

There was a woman. 

The garden surrounding the villa 
that had now become my home and my 
prison was not very large, but it was 
so crowded with trees and shrubbery, 
with tortuous paths, with a kiosk, a 
fountain, and it was so submerged in 
the brooding shade and majesty of the 
neighboring cemetery, that it seemed 
much larger than it was. There were 
nightingales in it. There were swallows 
under the eaves. There were butterflies 
and beetles of sorts I had never seen. 
But, more than all this, it had been 
filled from the first with a haunting 
suggestiveness as of something hidden. 

There was a mosque in the neighbor- 
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hood, which I had, thus far, made no 
attempt to identify. I knew this—that 
the muezzins of it had such voices as 
I had never hoped to hear this side of 
heaven. There were four minarets. to 
the mosque. The tip of only one of 
them could I see. But five times a day 
the muezzins sent out their calls to 
prayer—liquid tenors and baritones that 
carried and harmonized and rollicked 
through the air. 

“La Ilaha il Allah!’—“There is no 
God but God!” And other things, like 
that cry at dawn: “Come to prayer, for 
prayer is better than sleep!” 

I wondered if there was an echo in 
the garden. There must have been. 
Several times I heard the beautiful 
notes repeated softly, with a music di- 
viner still. 

Once, when I heard this echo, I hap- 
pened to be unobserved. I clambered to 


the top of a pile of large flowerpots and 
peered over an inner wall that cut off 
a portion of the garden from the rest 


of it. 

T saw her. 

She was dressed in white. No girl 
I had ever seen on Boston Common 
had been better dressed. Indeed, just 
as she was, she could have appeared at 
a Harvard commencement and have at- 
tracted no notice save for her singular 
and compelling beauty. 

No, I do not exaggerate. 
or at least I have been so informed— 
that the affections ripen rapidly in the 
warm, soft climate of the Bosporus. 
It is only natural for those born and 
bred there. But I was of sterner, colder 
stuff. And yet—will you believe me? 
—at the sight of her I heard a gust of 
ethereal music. I have heard it ever 
since when I look at her. I can’t 
sing it, or play it—I can’t remember it, 
even, when she is not about; but real 
music it is—a combination of the chant 
of the marching regiments, of the muez- 
zins’ call, of the nightingale, of the 
smell of roses. 


I know— 


Yea, Lord! When I open my eyes 
after death, may it be to a refrain like 
that. 

Her hair was glossy, heavy and dark, 
inclined to curl, and as if it had never 
been shorn, albeit it came to but a little 
below her shoulders. There was a black 
band about it, which not only held the 
hair in place, but likewise a scarlet gem 
in the middle of her forehead. Her 
eyebrows were long and straight, which, 
with her fine, small, aquiline nose, gave 
her a look of I don’t know what of 
valor. Valor, rather than beauty—that 
describes her, although there was 
beauty enough there for Praxiteles— 
in the slender shape, the careless grace 
of her poise. 

I thought of poor Merika Theotokes, 
back there in Athens, and, though there 
was no occasion for it, thought of her 
somehow brought a certain warmth to 
my brow and neck. 

Besides, the young lady had turned, 
was looking up at me. She had just 
plucked a tea rose. It was almost the 
same shade, I remarked, as her pol- 
ished finger nails. And she had singu- 
larly large eyes—very gray, very calm, 
very what the French call troublant—a 
wide and delicate mouth, as red as a 
mouth could be, a broad and delicate 
jaw. 

It was her own perturbed state that 
brought me to myself. She looked at 
me for several seconds, as one might 
look at any uncouth apparition ; then she 
let her glance fall, she colored, she 
looked up again, she lifted one of her 
shapely hands to the breast of her frock. 

“Give me the rose,” I said, as I 
might have spoken to a child; and, as 
a child might have done, she obeyed. 
Now, not the least strange thing about 
it was that I had spoken in English, 
and she had understood. And, “Tell 
me your name,” I whispered. Again 
I spoke English; again she understood. 


She looked down at her patent- 
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leather shoes and at her gray silk an- 
kles. She spoke. 

“I know all about you,” she said 
breathlessly. “You’re Mr. Summer- 
ville—Mr. John Summerville.” 

“And you?” i 

“I’m Roxalana.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Now, she had spoken English. She 
had not only spoken English, but she 
had spoken it with the accent of Bos- 
ton. Not offensively so, mind you, but 
—how shall I say it?—touchingly so. 
Her accent was as beautiful and sug- 
gestive of Beacon Street as her clothes 
were. And yet she was unquestionably, 
undeniably foreign. But I asked, any- 
way: 

“Are you an American ?” 

She laughed at that—showed all of 
her white and perfect teeth. Then she 
was instantly afraid again. 

“No; I am Turkish,” she said hur- 
riedly. “Look out! Some one is com- 
ing!” 

Before I could, or would, duck back 
out of sight, I got one of the worst 
shocks of my life, as well as an ex- 
planation of those things that had made 
me marvel. 

Had I not been certain that such a 
thing was physically and morally im- 
possible, I would have sworn that there 
was my maiden aunt. Coming down 
the path, dressed in black, reading a 
book, I saw a prim and elderly woman. 
She was as American, she was as stiff, 
and she was as welcome to my sight, as 
Bunker Hill Monument would have 
been. In a Turkish harem, forsooth! 
Shades of the Pilgrims! Spectacled, a 
ruche about her neck, long-sleeved, 
slightly lantern-jawed, the sort of a 
woman who can make great pie, who 
can nurse the sick, who can defy the 
powers of hell to shake her serene faith 
in God and the decencies! 

Hide from her! I jumped for her 


as a thirsty hart would jump for a wa- 
ter brook. Had she been my mother, 
I couldn’t have been less afraid of her, 
more sure of her character. Before 
she saw me, I was over the wall. I ran 
toward her. I disregarded her squeak. 

“What are you folks doing here?” I 
asked. “Do you want me to get you 
out ?”’ 

The dear old lady went red with 
indignation. Forgive me! Not old— 
old only in comparison with Roxalana, 
was what I meant. She crossed her 
arms, with a finger between the pages 
of her book; I think it was Bentley’s 
“Confutation of Atheism.” She speared 
me through her glasses. The end of 
her nose got red. I should have been 


dismayed, had I not grown up in the 
pregence of such phenomena, learned 
how harmless they were. 

“Go back this instant where you came 
she commanded. 
Hide your face! 


“Roxalana! 


Get 


from!” 
How dare you? 
out of sight!” 

“Tt wasn’t her fault,” I began. 

“You're tempting fate,” she said. 

“Right along,” | admitted. 

“You're a Summerville,” she said. 

“Yes; and I refuse to be frightened. 
What are you, an American woman, do- 
ing in a place like this? It fairly reeks 
of death and intrigue. I ask you again: 
Do you want me to get you and this’ — 
I turned, but Roxalana had obeyed or- 
ders, had disappeared—‘“this child-——” 

“She is no child,” said the lady. “If 
she were, there might be some excuse 
for you. But she is a woman. She is 
engaged to be married. I tell you, Mr. 
Summerville, get right back, quickly, 
before any one else sees you here.” She 
was whispering. 

“Who are you, if you please?” I per- 
sisted. 

“IT am Miss Stickney—Miss Marcia 
Stickney. There, now! Back with 
you!” 

“T used to know some Stickneys in 
Boston.” 
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“I dare say. Oh, do not get us all 
murdered here by your folly!” 

I saw. Roxalana emerging from the 
house, wrapped up in some sort of a 
black cloak and hood—what they call 
a charchaf. I could not see her face. 
I recognized her by her lightness and 
grace. And—yes!—my heart would 
have to!ld me who it was even if I had 
been stricken blind. 

“Say!” I exclaimed. “Honestly, Miss 
Stickney, if any one tried to lay hands 
on you, I’d 2 

“T know, I know! You’re Summer- 
ville all over. I’ve heard enough of 
your exploits since your arrival here. 
But surely you know enough to know 
this—that you would be killed if you 
were discovered in this part of the.gar- 
den.” 

“T don’t know it,’ I said. “I’m my 
grandfather’s guest. He hasn’t told me 
I shouldn't jump the wall.” 

“He is her grandfather, too,” said 
Miss Stickney. “But that wouldn't 


” 


save you, nor her, nor me.” There was 
no great conviction in her voice. “It 
was Monsieur de Guise who secured 


me as Roxalana’s companion—gov- 
erness, if you will. No girl has ever 
had a more careful upbringing, al- 
though, of course, I was forbidden to 
teach her the religion of Christ. But 
she is so young! I have never ceased 
to hope—that is, until Oh, it is 
all on account of this dreadful war. 
We were all living so happily until the 
war found us; and, with that, all these 
plots and counterplots!” 

Roxalana, swathed in her charchaf, 
drew near. Miss Stickney whispered 
something in Turkish, rapidly, softly, 
and Roxalana started back—none too 
fast, it seemed to me—in the direction 
of the house. But before she turned, 
I had pressed that rose to my lips. 

“You say she is engaged,” I said, 
tremulously in spite of myself. 

“Yes.” 


“Does she love the man?” 

“She has never seen him.” 

“Never seen him!” 

“No. You sée, here in Turkey, these 
affairs are managed differently. She 
has been betrothed by—by your grand- 
father—her grandfather—that is to say, 
the cadi.” 

“Do you mean to say that she is to 
be handed over to a fellow that she 
has never seen?” 

BA | as 

“And you'll stand for it?” 

“I must ‘stand for it,’ as you ex- 
press it. It is in accordance with cus- 
tom, the Moslem law. I have prayed 
so often that we might save Roxalana 
from one of those loveless Turkish 
marriages! She is a daughter to me.” 
Miss Stickney colored. “She is more 
than a daughter to me.” 

I was recalling something that I had 
heard in the course of my interview 
with the cadi; but the thought that came 
to me was too incredible, too heinous. 

“And this man’s name e 

“Is Bayezid Pasha.” 

There was a taste of blood in my 
throat. It was as I had expected, but 
the truth, none the less, made me sick. 

“He doesn’t get her!” [-whispered. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I had found a trapdoor in the floor 
of my room under a thickness of three 
carpets. Under this, there was a pit 
that appeared to have been filled with 
lime. I didn’t like to think what might 
have been the other contents of this 
pit—under a villa very old, in oldest 
Constantinople, where men, under cer- 
tain circumstances, have always pos- 
sessed and exercised the right of life 
and death over some of their fellows. 
But under the flooring, toward that part 
of the garden which had been walled 
off as part of the haremlik, I could see 
the light. And here was a secret ave- 
nue to the one place in the world where 





It was the route 


I most wanted to go. 
I used that night. 

Do you blame me? 
myself shaved and shorn by the fel- 
low who acted as barber for the old 


I had ordered 


cadi’s establishment. He had even 
anointed me—egad!—until I was as 
sweet and fragrant as a cake of soap. 

When I was pretty sure that I was 
not observed by those secretly watch- 
ing guardians of mine, I rolled up a 
rug, wrapped it in a quilt, and placed 
it on the divan. In a loud voice I an- 
nounced to Ahmed and Ismael, at my 
door, that I was about to sleep, and 
that no one, not though he be the padi- 
shah himself, was to disturb me. I 
closed the door. I listened. I went 
through my trapdoor. And then, after 
a shivery and breathless spell, I emerged 
into the garden of my desire. 

Roxalana was there. I found her 
alone under the rosebushes at the very 
extremity of the garden. I have always 
been grateful to Miss Stickney for this. 
I was no Turk; she knew it. Roxalana 
was no creature of painted wax; Miss 
Stickney knew that as well. 

Lo, a young man was calling on a 
young lady, even as it might have been 
in Boston, my friend. And I know that 
I was trying to figure out in just what 
degree we were related. My grandfa- 
ther was hers, but possibly only by 
adoption. I mentioned this possibility, 
said that I hoped it was so 

“Why ?” she asked. 

I didn’t answer. I was thinking of 
Bayezid Pasha—that man of power, the 
successful suitor, the man to whom she 
had been promised. 

“T don’t want you to marry Bayezid 
Pasha,” I said. 

“Why?” she asked. 

Again I failed to answer. 

She was dressed in white, but her 
charchaf was near. In the blue duski- 





ness of the garden, she could slip that 
darker garment about her and become 
almost invisible. 


It struck me that the 
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night was a charchaf, encircling both of 
us; and that our faces, like our souls, 
were invisible to all earth dwellers ex- 
cept each other. It gave to this meet- 
ing of ours the same sort of mystery 
that accompanies the veiled face, the 
same potentiality for romance and 
beauty. 

There was a bench, a primitive affair, 
consisting of a plank, worn smooth by 
long usage, solidly supported by a pair 
of sycamore trees, and we sat down 
there together. 

Roxalana was grave and tender, as 
becomes a maiden receiving a caller for 
the first time in her life. 

“I’m twenty-three,” I said. 
old are you?” 

“Eighteen,” she said. “And Miss 
Stickney says that I’m old enough to 
make my own decisions.” 

\Ve were speaking in whispers, yet, 
I swear, no voice ever sang as her voice 
did, so started the whole universe to 
vibrating and beating. It was enough 
to rouse a nightingale to a warbling 
trill. ~ 

“I'd like to take you to America,” I 
said. 

“T should love that.” 

“By gad, I will!” I said. 

“How?” she asked. 

“Why,” I explained, “it wouldn’t be 
anything very great for a fellow to take 
his cousin for a voyage, would it?” 

“No,” 
of something like disappointment. 

“You don’t appear to be so terribly 
enthusiastic,” I said. 

She smiled at me. 

“There, how’s that?” she asked. 

“Great !” 

“T wasn’t enthusiastic,” she whis- 
pered, “because—because the trip you 
mention can never be.” 

“Why not?” 

“First, because of the reason 
know.” 

She was referring to her betrothal, 


“How 


she answered, with a little air 


you 
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doing it as delicately as might be; and 
I didn’t have the heart just then to 
make her come out and say it. 

So, “And secondly ?” I asked. 

“Because—I’m not your cousin at 
all,” she said, with a catch of her 
breath. 

“You’re not my cousin!” I exclaimed. 
“But haven’t we got the same grand- 
father ?” 

Roxalana reached out and took my 
hand. It must have been some idea she 
had that my feelings might be hurt. I 
assured her, by bringing her fingers to 
my lips, that I was ready for anything. 
She didn’t snatch her hand away. 

“I’ve been talking too much,” said 
Roxalana. “Miss Stickney told me not 
to talk too much, but, if I did, to stick 
to the learned and religious topics you 
were interested in.” 

“How much is three times nine?” I 
asked. 

“Twenty-seven.” 

“To listen to you say the whole mul- 
tiplication table would be like listen- 
ing to that nightingale,” I said, quite 
honestly. 

She was so satisfied with this that she 
hummed a little bar of music, a won- 
derfully weird and sweet refrain, with 
a plaintive little twist to it, and all in 
a minor key. 

“My mother taught me that,” she 
said. “My mother was a Circassian— 
Kerimé Hanoum—and she died when I 
was nine years old. That is when Mon- 
sieur de Guise brought dear Miss Stick- 
ney to me. He has always loved 
Americans.” 

“He doesn’t love me,” I laughed. 

“Oh, but I’m sure that he does,” she 
assured me. 

“However that may be,” I said, “I 
love that song you were singing. I 
love everything you say.” 

“Then you will love the words of 
the song,” said Roxalana. “They are 
by Hafiz: 
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“When thus I sit with roses on my breast, 
Wine in my hand, and the beloved kind, 

I ask no more—the world can take the rest. 
Even the sultan’s self is, to my mind, 

On such a planetary night as this, 
Compared with me a veritable slave.” 
Too much! Those words and the 

music of her whispered accents were 
like the starlight. They were like the 
thrill of the nightingale. They were 
like all the elements of this disquieting 
tryst of ours, even to the lurking dan- 
ger of it. My head was turned. [I lost 
my poise. 

“You're not going to marry Bayezid 
Pasha,” I declared. 

She was a little frightened. 
her eyes go wide. 

“You’re not going to marry any one 
but me,” I said. 

“My grandfather ” she began. 

“Not even if he were the sultan’s 
self!” 

“Oh!” she gasped. 

“Everything is clear to me,” I said. 
“Hitherto I saw as through a glass, 
darkly . 

For the first time she spoke aloud. 
What a genius for deception they have, 
these women, even the youngest and 
purest of them, at times! She sig- 
naled me to calm myself. 

“And what,” she asked, “is the name 
of that strange blue star—no—there, 
between the sycamore and the cypress ?” 


I saw 


I saw a dark shadow flut- 
Miss 


I turned. 
tering in our direction. It 
Stickney. 

“Roxalana—Mr. Summerville!” She 
threw the charchaf about Roxalana’s 
shoulders, drew it over her head. 
“Something has happened, something 
dreadful. The villa’s surrounded.” 

“Why? By whom?” 

“By the police—the secret police, 
most likely. Oh, I don’t know what 
will happen to us all!” 

Right there, in Miss Stickney’s pres- 
ence, I slipped my arm about Roxa- 
lana’s shoulders. I said something 


was 





about getting them both to the Ameri- 
can embassy; but before I could press 
the argument home, some one else ap- 
proached—some one who. came running 
down the garden path with the re- 
pressed energy of a cornered lion. It 
was Monsieur Beau. I never saw any 
one so completely master of himself 
when there was such cause for excite- 
ment, not to say desperation. 

“It’s Bayezid Pasha,” he said softly, 
with the air of one who meditates while 
he speaks. “It’s Bayezid Pasha. He’s 
come—to claim Roxalana and that mis- 
sion to Paris.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“She shan’t go!” I said. The truth 
came out. “Let him have the requisi- 
tion on the Banque de France, if he 
wants it so much. But he shan’t have 
Roxalana.” 

Monsieur Beau and Miss Stickney 
both gave me a glance. It was as if 
I were a child who had broken in on 
the conversation of his elders. 

‘“‘Where’s the cadi?” asked Miss 
Stickney. 

“Safe,” said Monsieur Beau. 

“Does Bayezid know he is here?” 

“T believe not. We are betrayed, but 
those who would betray us might still 
be faithful to him.” 

“Tsn’t the way out ready ?” 

I was to find out before long what 


was meant by “the way out,” but I 
didn’t know then. 
“Still closed,” said Monsieur Beau. 


“They’ve been working on it day and 
night. It will be open within twenty- 
four hours. All we need is a little time. 
Hear? They’re in the garden, Baye- 
zid will be demanding my presence.” 
“Let’s fight him,” I ventured. 
“There’s no chance,” said Monsieur 
Beau. “We have responsibilities you 
don’t know about. As long as the—as 
the cadi ” He checked himself. 








There was no time to waste in futile 
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explanations. He had turned to Miss 
Stickney again. “I could mystify Baye- 
zid in the matter of the requisition on 
the Banque de France,” he said. “Now, 
if I could do the same in the matter of 
Roxalana Is there, perchance, a 
girl, a woman - 

“T understand,” said Miss Stickney. 
“T’ll do it.” 

“No, no!” said Monsieur Beau. 
may mean your death.” 

“I’m not afraid to die,” said Miss 
Stickney. “I’m ready. And, anyway, 
if it would prevent Bayezid from com- 
mitting this other sin, why, I’d be so 
glad!” 

“What is this talk of your dying?” 
thrilled Roxalana softly. She sprang 
forward, put her arms about Miss 
Stickney’s shoulders. She and the elder 
woman were of the same size, both of 
them slight of build. They might have 
been two sisters standing there, as, in- 
deed, they were, albeit ome was of Bos- 
ton and the other of Stamboul, one a 
Christian, the other a follower of the 
Prophet. “I shan’t let you go!” said 
Roxalana. 

While they were speaking to each 
other softly in French, in Turkish, in 
English, Monsieur Beau turned to me. 

“The destinies of all of us and of 
that plan of ours hang in the balance. 
If things go wrong now, let it be known 
to our own consciences, at least, that we 
done our best. And remember 
this: I’ve loved. you, sought your ad- 
vancement in the world. Will you for- 
give me for having got you into this— 
this vortex ?” 

I seized his hand. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” I asked. 

“The cadi has hesitated too long,” he 
said. “He has hesitated all his life. 
He’s forgotten that this is a time when 
seconds count. We had a chance to slip 
away before Bayezid got back to Stam- 
boul. And his enemiés, and mine, were 
responsible for bringing him here from 
beyond the Bosporus during my ab- 
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have 
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sence. Now Bayezid has struck. With 
Roxalana and the sultan’s gold, he will 
be one of the masters of the empire, 
whatever else happens.” 

“He shan’t—he must not 

I was so strangled that I couldn’t get 
the words out. I was so dismayed that 
I couldn’t think. 

“The sultan’s last card—that requisi- 
tion on the Banque de France,” said 
Monsieur Beau. “My son’”—he em- 
braced me—“the game isn’t ended. 
Even if the cadi lose, still you and I 
may win for the betterment of the 
world.” 

I was too confused to collate all this 
just then. Much of it passed unno- 
ticed at the time. It was all taking 
place in seconds, and right under the 
toppling menace of Bayezid Pasha and 
his secret police. Strange, but as I 
stood there, I recalled a begging dervish 
who had established himself under the 
wall of the garden—a beggar from Bag- 
dad, with whom I had seen Kavak 
speak ; and I guessed then that the beg- 
gar and Kavak had been instrumental 
in bringing Bayezid so swiftly to the 
scene. 

Miss Stickney had released herself 
from Roxalana’s arms, was whispering 
to me: 

“Tf I should disappear, you'll promise 
me that you’ll look out for Roxalana?” 

“God give me power!” I cried. 

“No girl has had a better upbring- 
ing,” Miss Stickney went on hastily. 
“She’s scarcely been out of my sight. 
Listen! For reasons of state she has 
never been told that her father was a 
son of—Abdul-Hamid.” 

Things like that—all in a whirl of 
excitement. And then an Albanian ap- 
peared furtively, whispered to Mon- 
sieur Beau in a dialect of his own. 
Monsieur Beau seized my hand. 

“Remain silent and out of sight,” he 
adjured. “Miss Stickney—Roxalana, 
come 


” 


They I ran after 
them. 

“Let me have some part in this,” I 
begged. “And when shall I see you all 
again?” 

There was a commotion in the house. 
There was a commotion in the street. 
It was as if there were a commotion 
in the whole city. Monsieur Beau shep- 
herded them away from me, gave me 
but a single look out of those dark eyes 
of his, murmured, “Quick! Quick!” 
And I was alone in the deserted garden. 

Presently I looked over the wall that 
divided this part of the garden from 
the rest of it. In the darkness over 
there were many men—Bayezid’s men, 
I had no doubt. I was overwhelmed 
with a sense of helplessness. 

The primal instinct of self was at 
work. I was forgetting about all those 
young men who were dying for their 
“great idea.” I could think of nothing 
but my wretched self, and of Roxalana. 
And all the widening circles of men and 
women and circumstance about us were, 
just then, no more than the widening 
ripples on a pool to those who drown. 

At last I also made my way to the 
house. I entered it. The villa was 
large and rambling. The geography of 
it was a complicated thing. 

I found a smallish, unfurnished 
chamber, vaguely lit, vaguely filled with 
sound. Apart from the door through 
which I had come, all that relieved the 
monotony of its four white walls was 
a curious arrangement in the wall 
through which the light came. This was 
a revolving cupboard, such as, I have 
since learned, exists in many Moslem 
houses. They call it a dutap. 

This cupboard was tall and narrow. 
By means of it, meals and packages 
could be passed from the men’s part of 
the house, the selamlik, into the wom- 
en’s part of the house, the haremlik, and 
no one visible. 

I remedied this latter quality. It 
made me wild to hear things going on 


started away. 








beyond the contraption and not be able 
to see. I exerted all my strength. It 
wouldn’t turn any more, when I had 
finished, but I had jammed it far 
enough out of plumb to give me a crack 
of an inch or so through which I could 
see into the room beyond. I was in 
darkness. 

For some minutes, I could hear noth- 
ing but excited voices in Turkish, not 
very loud, but surcharged with vehe- 
mence. 

It wasn’t the cadi who spoke. I 
should have recognized his voice among 
a million. I found myself in a tremor. 
In the jumble of Turkish I had caught 
one word, a name—Roxalana’s. Was it 
possible that Monsieur Beau would play 
me false? Or Miss Stickney herself? 
What had Miss Stickney meant when 
she had said: “If I should disappear”? 

I pressed my face into the cupboard. 
The chamber beyond was large. It was 
lighted, as was all the rest of the house, 
by those flickering oil cups. 

There came a lull.. Then I heard a 
droning voice in French that gave me a 
spasm of bitterness. My memory sped 
back to the restaurant on the water 
front at Phalerum, to the man who had 
threatened me there, to the man who 
threatened ruination to all my hopes of 
earthly happiness now. 

It was Bayezid Pasha who was speak- 


ing. 
CHAPTER XxX. 


“These two things,” he said. “And, 
after all, you cannot say that 1 am over- 
exacting. Mademoiselle, if I dare re- 
call it to you, is already mine—has al- 
ready been betrothed to me by her 
august grandfather.” There was a sort 
of slumbrous assurance about the way 
he spoke that added venom to the 
words. “As for the requisition on the 
Banque de France, that is in behalf of 
Turkey. The money, monsieur, was 
derived from the imperial revenues. I 
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shall merely be the agent for its res- 
toration in this hour of Turkey’s need.” 

“That is true,” came another voice. 
It was the voice of Monsieur Beau. 

“So you'll not only be saving the lives 
of some estimable people, but serving 
patriotic ends, as well,” said Bayezid. 

“If I have understood it correctly,” 
Monsieur Be&u went on, “all that you 
demand, then, is that mademoiselle ac- 
company you forthwith, and that the 
requisition be turned over to you?” 

“That is all.” 

All! It was only a primitive sense 
of caution that kept me silent. I could 
have shrieked. 

“T believe,” said Monsieur Beau, 
“that it can be arranged. It is under- 
stood, of course, that all the other occu- 
pants of this villa shall have safe con- 
duct to any place they may desire to 
go aad 

“All except our young American.” 

“No, he especially,” said Monsieur 
Beau. “I am responsible. It was I 
who brought him here.” 

“But I can’t count on his discretion,’ 
said Bayezid Pasha, with an air of final- 
ity. “You others I know will not make 
a noise, will not talk too much. But 
these Americans—I know the breed. 
This one will do like all the others— 
blab everything to the newspapers, get 
himself photographed, pose as a hero, 
make trouble for us both here and in 
France. No, you will have to leave him 
to me.” 

“To do what?” 

A significant silence. 

“Impossible!” said Monsieur Beau. 

“Oh, very well, then,” droned Baye- 
zid wearily. “After all, he is of no con- 
sequence. Only, you will have to ex- 
tract his promise. But I don’t have to 
tell you that I don’t like the toad. I'll 
have him followed. And if : 

“Ah, here are the papers,” said Mon- 
sieur Beau, 

There was a movement, and, 
through my cupboard, I could see both 


’ 
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Monsieur Beau and Bayezid Pasha 
standing very close together, face to 
face. Monsieur Beau had a long en- 
velope, which he proceeded to open with 
his clever hands. Bayezid Pasha leaned 
over, watching the process with glitter- 
ing eyes. 

He was dressed in a black frock coat 
and striped trousers. I Wtlieve he even 
wore spats. At any rate, he wore the 
other accouterments of Europe. His 
linen was white. I could see the flash 
of a gem in his scarf. But on his head 
was a fez. Handsome he was. And it 
made me sick to think that he was thus 
garnished because he had come to seek 
his bride. 

I saw Bayezid take the paper that 
Monsieur Beau extracted from the en- 
velope, open it, and scan it with an in- 
tensity of emotion that amounted to 
fervor. He talked aloud, to himself, 
confirming detail after detail. 

“The seal is correct. Five million 
pounds Turkish—in gold—to bearer— 
current rate of exchange Ha! 
One hundred and twenty-eight million 
francs! Or more! Or more! Payable 
in Paris.” He slowly folded the pa- 
per, then opened it again. His cheek 
bones were higher as he smiled. ‘The 
seal—the signature . 

Monsieur Beau was looking stealth- 
ily, one would have said, first at the pa- 
per and then at Bayezid Pasha. I my- 
self was as hypnotized. There was the 
paper for which I had fought, unwit- 
tingly, on the hill of the Acropolis, for 
which I had plunged into the bay at 
Phalerum, for which I had traveled un- 
der the ocean, risked mines and war- 
ships, and come to Turkey. Twenty- 
five million dollars ! 

“If it is all the same to you, mon- 
sieur,” said Bayezid, “I shall not again 
permit this document to leave my 
hands.” 

“As you will,” said Monsieur Beau 
softly. 

The Frenchman held up the empty 


- envelope. 


He had bulged it open, so 
that the pasha could slip the paper back 
into it without difficulty. The Turk did 
so. I saw him do it. I was watching 
with all my eyes. 

“And mademoiselle?” breathed the 
pasha, with the snarling grin of a 
panther. 

I could have sobbed. I pawed at the 
dutap. I got a grip on it. I planted 
my feet against the wall. I tugged until 
I heard my back begin to creak. But I 
made no outcry. I didn’t have much 
sense, just then, but I had enough sense 
for that. 

Roxalana had come into the room 
where Monsieur Beau and Bayezid 
were, I knew it even before they spoke 
again, before I saw her. I knew it by 
the silence. She was in her charchaf, 
that hooded cloak that made her look 
like a nun. 

“Unveil!” said Bayezid. 

She hesitated. Monsieur Beau mur- 
mured something. She threw back her 
hood. She was there, with her head 
up, a look of scorn on her face. 

“You will not blame me,” said the 
pasha softly, “if I suspected a trick.” 

He was speaking to Monsieur Beau. 
All my eyes were for Roxalana as she 
drew her hood into place again. My 
mouth was dry. My heart was pound- 
ing, and every pound was an ache. 

“T warn you again,” Bayezid Pasha 
was saying, “that I shall keep the villa 
under guard for a week. If, at the end 
of that time, there has been no hitch, 
you will be free to move.” 

Monsietr Beau spoke little. He still 
had that look of stealth about him— 
stealth and strength. I think it was that 
alone that gave me whatever was left 
me of self-control. I couldn’t break 
through the revolving cupboard. It 
would do no good to howl. It might 
be worse than useless to try to fight 
my way back to the other side of the 
house through the crowded garden. 

Then came a disturbance, sharp and 
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swift, off to one side of the room in 
which this private drama of mine was 
being enacted. There were shouts and 
a clash, a revolver shot. At the sound 
of it, Roxalana must have started to 
run away. There was an_ interval 
when I could see nothing ; then she was 
there again, with the pasha’s hand on 
her wrist. 

He was talking over his shoulder, evi- 
dently to Monsieur Beau. 

“Had I thought you were up to your 
tricks 3 

“Mais non,” growled Monsieur Beau. 
“But I can’t be responsible for all these 
persons. You’ve got what you want. 
Go! Go, without further delay, or there 
may be a misfortune.” 

Roxalana, swathed in her charchaf, 
was led away. 

Then I knew that the time for action 
had come. I was perfectly cool about 
it. I reasoned. I would have to let 
them get away from the house where 
there were so many of Bayezid’s fol- 
lowers, lest Roxalana herself be hurt. 
But I would have to follow them. 

I fought my way to the wall border- 
_ing the cemetery—did it with the stealth 
and treachery—and the ferocity, too— 
of a wolf. I make no bones about say- 
ing so. And over the wall I went. I 
knew well enough that the street just 
outside was likely to be filled with ene- 
mies. I took nochances. In the ceme- 
tery-I could lurk, take my observations. 
Nothing in the world mattered but to 
protect Roxalana. The wall was high. 
I jumped. My feet came down on a 
back that might have belonged to a 
horse. 

It was Reshad. 

He had just arrived in Constantino- 
ple. He told me about it when he dis- 
covered who I was, and had left off 
strangling me. He had come straight 
to the villa to report to Monsieur Beau. 
He had discovered that something was 
wrong. 


Wrong! I told him what I knew. 


_ Reshad embraced me. 

“Listen!” he warned. 

Through the zone of silence that 
dropped upon us came the rattle of car- 
riage wheels and the clink of hoofs— 
far away, farther still. 

We started off in pursuit at a run. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


There was a house that must have 
lain a good three miles away, as the 
crow flies. It lay in the midst of a 
vast garden, and this garden was sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall—a good 
ten feet high—like some of the old 
houses of Paris and other continental 
cities. Trees hung over the wall, and 
vines festooned the top of it, and trees 
and vines and wall appeared to have 
been there since the days of Constan- 
tine himself. 

That was where Bayezid lived. 

Heaven only knows how many miles 
Reshad and I traveled before we got 
there. In the hurly-burly movement 
and shift of the lower city, we had lost 
the carriage. Reshad was uneasy, not 
only on my account, but on his own, 
perhaps. I was a foreigner, without a 
passport. He, I believe, was a deserter, 
a partisan of the new revolution that 
was plotting in the capital. 

The streets were unlighted, but the 
coffee shops were open and crowded. 
There were many people in the streets 
—drifting crowds of civilians and sol- 
diers, squads of officers, some of whom 
wore the fez, some the helmets or the 
kepis of the kaiser. 

I had seen the swelling contours of 
a mighty building flanked with pointed 
minarets. It was that mosque from 
which I had heard the daily calls of 
the muezzins. Even then, with my 
hope of happiness on earth in the bal- 
ance, I felt a lurch of emotion. Was 
that it? 

“Aya Sophia,’ Reshad grunted. 

“Sancta Sophia!” 
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I put out a petition to it, then and 
there. It was as if I had heard Eng- 
lish spoken, heard an old, familiar 
hymn. It was as if I had been steer- 
ing that lost catboat of mine in a fog 
and a friendly headland had loomed 
up to tell me that I wasn’t so far from 
home. A .mosque, and yet the holiest 
of churches! 

I was to see Sancta Sophia again, 
the interior of it, and crowded with 
the followers of the Prophet, at that. 
But it was never to be anything for me 
but a fortress of the faith in which I 
had been reared—the mightiest bul- 
wark of Christendom, for all that there 
were Turkish flags fluttering about me, 
and a swarming crowd who would have 
slit my throat had I spoken my 
thoughts. 

We were out of the crowds. We 
passed through miles of dark and ap- 
parently deserted streets, where the si- 
lence was deep, where new houses and 
old shouldered each other and leaned 
over to see us pass. Endless walls, 
squares, cemeteries, more houses with 
latticed windows, tumble-down sheds, a 
dusty desert where I looked back at 
a blue-black emptiness that I knew 
must be the sea; then the wall sur- 
rounding the place where Bayezid 
lived. 

It appears that it had been one of 
the ministerial residences under the 
régime of Abdul-Hamid. There must 
have been a couple of acres in the 
grounds, and the wall surrounded it 
entirely. There were two gates in the 
wall. One was the main entrance, with 
high doors of iron-studded wood, tight 
shut under a stone archway and flanked 
with the iron-barred windows of a 
guardroom and a porter’s lodge. It 
might have been the gate of a prison or 
an arsenal. The other gate, while less 
imposing, was no less formidable—the 
entrance to the haremlik, Reshad said. 

The word made me sick. It brought 
a taste of blood to my throat. 


We had seen no light anywhere. 
There were no lights in the surround- 
ing streets or in the circumjacent 
houses. They were as if under a spell. 

We found a place where we would 
be safe from observation, for those 
latticed windows gave you the impres- 
sion of being filled with eyes—cynical, 
inhuman, but alert and ready to betray ; 
and Reshad stirruped my foot with his 
broad hands and lifted me until I could 
swing myself to the top of the wall.. I 
lay there in the leaves of a vine and 
peered across the wooded garden to the 
house. 

It was built in the style of a French 
chateau—only two stories high. My 
heart sank when I saw how dark it was. 
There came no sound from it. This 
would, I thought, be the crowning dis- 
aster—to have made that sortie into the 
enemy city, to have climbed and run 
and crept all these miles on bruised 
feet through the haunted streets, to 
have had all these hopes and risks, for 
the sake of what? For the sake of 
making the pasha’s success complete, 
for the sake of prolonging Roxalana’s 
period of suffering? 

For never before in my life, nor 
since, have minutes been so absolutely 
priceless. Reshad had said that this 
was where Bayezid lived. But weren’t 
there other places in the city where he 
might have taken his prisoner? Many 
of them. Perhaps he had been in one 
of them for half an hour already—an 
hour. 

“Psst!” It was Reshad. “Hear!” 

I heard. It was the clatter of the 
carriage we had heard while we were 
still in the cemetery. As if the sound 
were a signal, all the lower windows 
of the house flashed with light. So did 
some of those in the upper story— 
where curtains were being drawn, I im- 
agined, so that the arriving lord might 
know that his slaves were waiting for 
him. 

The carriage had gone on past the 
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main entrance. It was following tne 
street around toward the gate reserved 
to the haremlitk. No better confirma- 
tion could have been given me that my 
worst fears were groundless. 

I dropped to the ground at Reshad’s 
side. 

“I’m going in there,” I told him. 

He muttered something, seized my 
arm. Then he reflected, with his hol- 
low eyes upon me. He changed his 
mind. He told me to go ahead, and 
that he would follow. 

“You wait here,” I said. I looked 
up. I could see the constellation of 
Orion. “If you don’t hear from me 
by the time those stars have swung 
down to there’—I was giving myself 
a good hour—“go back to my grandfa- 
ther’s villa and tell him what has hap- 
pened.” 

Reshad patted me on the back. I 
have often thought about it. What if 
I had killed him that time with the fin- 
ger of Hercules? : 

I didn’t know how impossible was 
the thing that I wanted to do. It is 
just as well that I didn’t. It is just 
as well that Columbus didn’t know how 
impossible it was to sail due west from 
Spain to Asia. 

I stood there on the moldy ground 
of Bayezid’s garden. The high trees 
soared around me. Up there, at an 
angle of fifty degrees, was Orion keep- 
ing time. I surveyed the illuminated 
house. I heard the sounds of a gate be- 
ing opened, the softer crunch of wheels 
on a gravel roadway. 

I wanted to do two things: First of 
all, I wanted to get word to Roxalana 
that she wasn’t deserted. I wanted her 
to know how devoted I was, how much 
more worthy of her I was than the man 
who had carried her off. But chiefly I 
wanted to take her for myself—cap- 
ture her, fight for her, slash the life out 
of an army corps to prove my right to 
her, establish a throne, a dynasty, a 
race, for her and for me. An Ameri- 
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can, a Bostonian, a graduate of Har- 
vard, and I felt like that! I did. It 
only goes to show that we’re all broth- 
ers under the skin. Other men had 
done this thing that I dreamed of—not 
in America, not recently anywhere; but 
it had been done. And wasn’t I as 
good as any man? 

I flat-footed forward at a run, cau- 
tious yet bold. I remember that much, 


I also have a hazy recollection of pain 
and desperation, as something like a 
club descended upon my bare head. 


I had been knocked senseless. I 
hadn’t so much as seen my enemy, let 
alone fight him. I smuggled these 
thoughts vaguely into my reeling brain 
as I slowly recovered myself. I could 
see that I had been carried into a 
kitchen, a place presided over by an un- 
mistakable head cook. It was he who 
kicked me as I inadvertently let out my 
first groan. 

I was lying down at the time. 
covered that my hands were tied. 

There was a crowd about—blacks and 
tawnies and pure white—and they 
laughed at me. I didn’t groan any 
more. I was sick enough, but I was 
wondering what next. I knew that the 
adventure had but just begun. 

Then a messenger returned and told 
the cook something that I couldn’t un- 
derstand. It filled him with joy and 
the others there with pleasurable an- 
ticipation. They jerked me to my feet. 
The cook started off with me, driving 
me by the rope that bound my hands, 
butting me with his knee. There was 
a roar of laughter. 

We went through a pantry into a 
corridor, and through the corridor into 
a large room furnished like a drawing- 
room and ablaze with light. I blinked 
about me. And there was Bayezid 
Pasha standing directly under a crystal 
chandelier. 

I must have looked sick. I was feel- 
ing that way, goodness knows! 


I dis- 
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But—will you believe it ?—if I looked 
any sicker than he did, just then, I 
must have looked like a corpse. That 
was what he took me for. Just that! 

“You?” he gasped. “They told me 
that you were dead!” 

I managed a smile. It was just as 
well I did. It was the last smile I was 
to have for some time to come. 

He strode forward with a sort of an- 
gular movement, his shoulders drawn 
back and motionless and his face thrust 
out. His color, usually so rich, was of 
a cadaverous tinge. He came close. 
Before I could gather what his inten- 
tions were, he had struck me across the 
mouth. And there was a heavy ring on 
that particular hand. 

“You’re a pup!” I said. 

“IT thought you were dead,” he 
sneered, or snarled—that cruel, high 
whine of the real animal in man. And 
he struck me again. 

I strained to release my hands. No 
use! The cook, with his hand on the 
rope, gave it a jerk that almost dislo- 
cated my shoulders. 

“I’m going to kill you for that!” I 
said. 

Dreadful words, but I am glad I 
spoke them. 

“Don’t be impatient,” he whined. 
“T’ll give you additional motive.” 

And he struck me a third time. 

It is my private belief that he in- 
tended to finish me off then and there, 
but the hand of the Lord must have 
been in the whole matter. As, indeed, 
how can it ever be otherwise? ° 

A stoutish man, gray, clad in a frock 
coat and a fez and all the other accou- 
terments of the Europeanized Turk, 
came bursting into the room. In one of 
his hands he was waving half a dozen 
sheets of paper. In his other hand 
there was an envelope. I had a spasm 
of hope. Somehow or other it seemed 
to me that I had seen that envelope not 
so very long before. : 

“Excellency,” cried the newcomer in 


perfect French, “there has been some 
mistake.” 

“What do you mean by a mistake?” 
grated Bayezid Pasha. “Aren’t the 
bankers satisfied ?” 

“But the requisition! But the requi- 
sition !” 

The pasha went sickly white. 

“Well, what about it? Isn’t it in 
good form?” 

“It is missing,” the other answered. 
He was shaking all over—hands, voice, 
his big, fat body. “There is no requisi- 
tion here.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


For a moment or two I thought that 
Bayezid Pasha was going to have an 
attack of apoplexy. His neck swelled. 
His face went from pale to almost 
black. Every muscle in his body seemed 
to tighten. He made a couple of steps 
forward. Very slowly he reached out 
and took the papers the other man held, 
He scanned them. Then he scanned the 
face of the man in front of him. 

“Have I been robbed in my own 
house?” he demanded. 

Over the face of the secretary came 
an expression of lugubrious appeal and 
consternation. He shrugged his fat 
shoulders. He lifted his fat hands. He 
bowed himself, as if he expected a 
blow. But the pasha was thinking. 
After all, he had splendid control over 
himself. 

“T forgot,” he said, “that I was deal- 
ing with a mountebank.” 

He gurgled a dozen phrases in Turk- 
ish—oaths, no doubt, and _ terrible 
enough for any man. They made the 
secretary tremble afresh. I felt a 
twitching of the rope that bound my 
hands and that the cook still held. Then 
Bayezid was speaking French again: 

“I’m going to have him killed like a 
dog, the dirty faker, the snake-charming 
giaour!” He was turning his wrath in 
my direction. He was speaking for my 
benefit. ‘And before I kill him, I will 
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give him a chance to find out what I 
have done to his spawn.” 
He strode over to me. 
in the face with his fist. 

There was only one word that I 
could think of, and I used it: “Schwein- 
hund!” 

He merely snarled an order to the 
fellow back of me, and I was almost 
jerked from my feet as he started to 
drag me away. I was all but crazy with 
pain and rage, but, at the-same time, | 
was inspired with a hope that I scarcely 
dared put into words—not even in the 
secret places of my brain. 

That allusion of Bayezid’s had re- 
called to my mind certain other things 
in connection with Monsieur Beau— 
those disappearing beads, the deftness 
of his hands, an occasional remark that 
he had made about his experiences in 
the desert. Now, wasn’t it possible that 


He struck me 


by some miracle in this world of mir- 
acles Monsieur Bean himself was my 
grandfather, 


the real Monsieur - de 
Guise? He might have fought like the 
Archangel Michael when he was a 
youth, might have leaped over his horse 
from the ground, lifted an ox with his 
right hand. 

3ut if Monsieur Beau were my 
grandfather, who, then, was the cadi? 

All this was revolving in my brain 
as the brutal cook jerked me over back- 
ward, while the pain and the disgrace 
of Bayezid’s blows were still burning on 
my mouth, and while, at the same time, 
I heard Bayezid giving his orders, swift 
and tense and not very loud, to have 
the villa I had so recently left seized 
and sealed and every living soul in it 
taken to some palace or other and, put in 
solitary confinement until he could in- 
vestigate—“until I have time to adjust 
certain personal matters,” was the way 
he put it. 

What these personal matters were I 
was soon to find out. 

The cook dragged me into some sort 
of an inner chamber—a sort of com- 
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munication room between the public and 
the private part of the establishment, as 
I later figured it out; that is, between 
the haremlik and the selamlik, such as 
might be found in any Moslem resi- 
dence of the more elaborate sort. It 
was a sinister place, without any win- 
dows, with a suggestion about it of 
being soundproof, secretive, used to 
tragedy. 

The cook must have had a taste for 
tragedy himself, or maybe he thought 
that he would render himself more lov- 
able to his chief, for no sooner were 
we in this room and the door closed 
behind us than he slapped me on his 
own account. 

What followed came pretty fast. I 
kept no record of it at the time—not 
even in the subconscious photography 
of the brain. I remember this, however, 
even now—remember it distinctly as I 
write—how soft his round paunch felt 
to my foot as I kicked him there. The 
pity of it is that I was unshod. I stum- 
bled forward. I whirled. I caught him 
just right. At any rate, my heel was 
hard enough, and it caught him where 
he lived. 

He flopped over backward with his 
shoulders against the wall. He had no 
wind left in him to shout. I may have 
kicked him two or three times again 
before he recovered himself. I don’t 
regret it. I have no qualms of con- 
science at all. 

I know that there was no regret in 
me even when he recovered himself and 
began to beat me into oblivion—no re- 
gret other than that my hands were 
tied, and that I could only fight him 
with my teeth. 

Then the door opened, and Bayezid 
Pasha came in. 

There was a quick exchange in Turk- 
ish. Bayezid was by way of finding 
fault at first. I suppose he was afraid 
that the cook had broken his toy. He 
stirred me with his foot to see what 
condition I was in. Je was satisfied, 
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but his humor continued savage. He 
spat out an order, and the fat underling 
began to tear the clothes from me. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do 
now?” Bayezid asked me. “I’m going 
to give you the worst lashing you ever 
got in your life, and I’m going to do 
it in the presence of a spectator, in the 
presence of an audience. Audience is 
right. You'll howl, all right!” 

I didn’t answer right away. What he 
said and the way he said it made it 
impossible for me to speak just then. 
I’ve always had a horror of being 
whipped. A teacher tried it on me once 
when I was a little boy in school. In- 
cidentally, I may mention that he suc- 
ceeded. But we never saw each other 
again after that. I honestly believe that 
he was as little desirous of it as I was. 

Bayezid kept on saying things like 
that all the time the cook was jerking 
my clothes from me. The process was 
not simple. My hands remained tied 
behind my back. My garments seemed 


preternaturally tough. To tear them off, 
the cook had to put his foot on me and 
tug with all his strength. Bayezid en- 


joyed the process. It gave him time to 
think of a new indignity. After I was 
stripped, and every socket of my body 
all but disarticulated, he gave the cook 
a further order that the fellow had 
some trouble to understand. He got it 
through his head at last, and hurried 
away, laughing. When he came back, 
he had two objects: One was a rattan 
cane. The other was an American flag. 

Gush, jingoism—this talk about the 
flag? As the Lord liveth, whenever I 
see that flag now whipping and furling 
against the blue sky, I feel a cheer in 
my chest. I feel such a surge of fight- 
ing devotion that it is all I can do to 
keep my feet on the ground. The soul 
of me begins to sing. Mentally I un- 
cover. A chorus from inside of me—as 
if I were a sort of psychic phonograph 
—begins to chant: “Oh, say, do you 
see fe P 


There, in that little room of tragedy 
in a Turkish palace, the sight of it 
brought back my breath and my cour- 
age, my pride and my hope. It made 
me aman again. It made me an Amer- 
ican. 

There is no use repeating my exact 
words. They would sound stagy, high- 
faluting. But I told Bayezid Pasha 
that if he did anything to dishonor that 
flag, he’d regret it. I told him that I 
intended to kill him, anyway, for what 
he had already done. I said that even 
if he killed me first, though, and dis- 
honored the flag afterward, I would 
come back as a ghost and freeze the 
breath in his lungs. 

He spat on the flag and he spat on 
me. 
Then they twisted the flag around 
me as a sort of breechclout. I didn’t 
have anything more to say. I was 
pretty sure by this time who that spec- 
tator was going to be: Roxalana! 

I was right. That was what Bayezid 
intended. He didn’t have to ask what 
had brought me to this place. He knew. 
He probably imagined even more than 
he knew. He was that sort. I hadn’t 
got much the start of him, but, none the 
less, I had been living there in the same 
house with that intended bride of his. 
Now he wanted to show her how low 
this American and the American’s flag 
could be brought. 

[ was praying God for ¢ourage. No 
sound should leave my lips. I would 
be equal to the first Americans in that 
respect—just like the Comanche cap- 
tives at the stake. 

Bayezid struck me twice with the 
rattan to see how it went. It all but 
cut the bréath out of me, left me noth- 
ing but white flames instead. 

Was he satisfied ? 

He must have been. He jumped to 
the door at the other end of the room. 
He twisted it open. He called an or- 
der, and he was so excited that his 
voice sounded throatier than ever. 
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I scarcely dared look, but I did. I 
saw a muffled figure in a charchaf be- 
tween two hulking black eunuchs. 

About two seconds after that my pain 
and my misery were forgotten. The 
lady had jerked her charchaf aside, 
stood there unveiled. And it wasn’t 
Roxalana at all. 


It was Miss Stickney! 


CHAPTER XXHI. 


I was to get the facts from her later. 
She had been a willing accessory to the 
surprising legerdemain of Monsieur 
Beau. That was what she had meant 
when she had spoken to me about her 
possible disappearance. She had ex- 
pected to die—or worse—for Roxa- 
lana’s sake. : 

She was the first to speak. 

“I am not ashamed of my face,’ 
said to Bayezid Pasha. 

She cast an unabashed look about her. 
She saw me, but she did not recognize 
me. She took two or three prim steps 
to a divan. She sat down, with her 
chin up. 

Bayezid Pasha staggered slightly. He 
was like a man who has been struck 
on the head. His feet were apart. His 
body was crooked. His two arms were 
out, as if he were clinging for support 
to an invisible railing. But he gradu- 
ally got himself under control again. 
He even assumed a certain appearance 
of dignity. He himself sat down. 

“Oo-oo-m!” droned Bayezid Pasha. 

“You have no one to blame for this 
but yourself,” said Miss Stickney re- 
proachfully, with bitter sorrow, not 
very loud. 

“T have always hated you mission- 
aries,” said the pasha. 

“What you proposed to do was not 
civilized,” said the lady from Boston. 

“Particularly you American mission- 
aries,” said the Turk. 

“You already had a charming wife,” 
Miss Stickney went on. 

“But I will clean them out,” said 


’ 


she 


Bayezid Pasha. “I'll see what some of 
my Kurdish brethren will say—about 
those who come here—in the guise of 
religion—and insult our sacred writ- 
ings. Shut up! Not another _word, or 
I’ll have you whipped!” 

I could scarcely breathe. I could not, 
actually, believe my ears. Bayezid 
Pasha couldn’t have threatened Miss 
Stickney like that! He might whip me, 
but a lady! I had to ask. 

“Do you mean,” I inquired, “that you 
would have a lady whipped? An 
American lady?” 

Bayezid was several seconds in get- 
ting his head turned around. It seemed 
to hurt him. I could see his neck swell 
and his ears get redder than they were 
already. His two eyes were snakelike, 
flamelike. They played about me. His 
mouth was wide, straight, and cold. A 
look, and then he turned again to Miss 
Stickney. His tone was cutting: 

“A friend of yours!” 

Miss Stickney uttered a little cry. 
Before I knew what her intentions 
were, she was kneeling at my side. I 
felt the touch of her hand on my back. 
Not the balm of Gilead could have been 
more soothing. 

“T’ll show you, before I’m through!” 
said Bayezid Pasha. “You were in 
Stamboul at the time of the last revolu- 
tion. You know what happened when 
they began to use the broom on the 
reactionaries. You remember—don’t 
you ?—the tripods at every corner and 
every tripod with its human fruit? 
Well, that’s the way it’s going to be 
again this time, only there will be 
friends of yours among them—this 
young dog, for one, and all of those 
fine friends of Abdul’s who’ve been 
running so much of late to that villa of 
yours. Revolution, is it? A revolution 
of free Americans and an old French- 
man on behalf of the butcher Abdul- 
Hamid ¥ 

“You were eager enough to be his 
friend,” said Miss Stickney. 

i 
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“Leave that dog alone!” said Bay- 
ezid. 

The eunuchs drew near, but Miss 
Stickney hissed something at them in 
Turkish that made them hesitate. 

“There’. nothing to keep me from 
killing you now—both of you,” Bay- 
ezid went on, as if the words somehow 
soothed him, “except that I want the 
girl to enjoy the spectacle. Oh, she 
won’t lose anything by having waited, 
by having had her share in this clever 
trick of yours! She won’t get away. 
I’ll have her here to witness whatever 
I may decide to have done to you.” 

“We're American citizens,” said 
Miss Stickney. 

“Bah!” cried Bayezid, with an ac- 
cent of contempt. “I’m sick of you 
Americans. The whole world is sick 
of you Americans.” 

“You and your sort are,” said Miss 
Stickney. She checked herself. “This 
boy didn’t do anything to merit this,” 
she said. “He has been dragged into 
all this against his will of 

I tried to protest, but she put her 
handkerchief over my mouth with a 
slight pressure. 

“You'll want friends,” she went on 
fiercely, “and you'll want them soon. 
Turkey is on the brink. You know it. 
You haven’t forgotten Lule Burgas. 
Worse than Lule Burgas is to come. 
Then, where will you be? Where will 
they be who call themselves your 
friends ?” 

“You've been listening to Abdul- 
Hamid,” suggested the pasha suavely. 

“T’ve been listening to the people call 
on Allah.” 

“Abdul is there—in that villa?” He 
was after information. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tell me, and I’ll let you both go.” 

“Who comes and goes in the selamlik 
I do not know.” 

“You lie!” 

“Don’t you say that!” I shouted, free- 
ing my mouth. 


| 


Bayezid gave me a kick, without 
looking at me. 

“You lie!” he repeated. 

“For the last time,” said Miss Stick- 
ney, “I beg of you, for your own sake, 
as well as ours, to send us away from 
here. I have given my life to Turkey. 
Think of all that America has done for 
her—the colleges, the hospitals.” 

“Bah!” sneered Bayezid. “If it 
hadn’t been for you Americans, Turkey 
would have driven her enemies into 
the sea long ago. They kill us with 
your shells, your submarines, your can- 
non. Bah! And you American women 
talk too much! Turkey on the brink, 
is she? I’ll show you! And I’ll show 
you what I think of America!” 

He got to his feet. He stood there 
for a moment with murderous indeci- 
sion. Before he could make up his 
mind, there came an interruption, a 
knocking at the door through which I 
had been brought. 

It was that little man, Hilmi, who 
had called at the villa to warn us of 
Bayezid’s return to Constantinople— 
the undersized man with the grave and 
pleasant face. I take my hat off to 
him. Every time, nowadays, that I see 
a man whom nature has handicapped 
like that, I look right through him for 
the size of his soul. Hilmi’s eyes, gay 
and sympathetic and unafraid, looked 
up into the murderous ‘eyes of Bayezid 
Pasha. 

“There’s a mob headed in this direc- 
tion,” he “I think the French- 
man’s back of it, the object being to 
rescue the man and the woman.” 

“Is the French dog still at large?” 
roared Bayezid. 

Hilmi never flinched. 

“He had a few minutes the start, but 
he’s doomed.” 

3ayezia squirmed, with the convul- 
sive strength of a big snake tightening 
its coils. 

“They'll see!” he whispered. 

He gave an order in Turkish to 


said. 
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Hilmi. Then, without giving us an- 
other iook, he ran from the room. 

Under one part of Bayezid’s palace 
there was a stone cellar, and under 
this a sort of subcellar. The subcellar 
had an iron door, and there was a nar- 
row flight of stone steps leading down 
into it. That was all that I saw of it. 

To the iron door, Hilmi, the two 
eunuchs, and the cook brought Miss 
Stickney and me. It might have been 
death or torture right ahead of us. It 
most likely was, so far as the plans 
of Bayezid were concerned. I was dis- 
figured, all but naked. It was the sight 
of Miss Stickney that gave me courage. 
It was the presence of Hilmi that some- 
how made me hope. He was human. 
He was one of us. No circumstances 
could damn him. 

In obedience to the instructions of 
Hilmi, the two eunuchs cautiously 
started down the last flight of stone 
steps. Each carried a candle. Each 
candle flickered ghostly alarm. The 
cook stood at the head of the stairs, 
waiting for whatever it was that the 
eunuchs might say. 

There was a gulping roar, darkness, 
the door slammed shut. And all that 
I had seen was the cook reaching for 
shadows as he fell. Hilmi had pushed 
him over from behind. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was Reshad and Hilmi who had 
planned the thing. Hilmi gave Reshad 
all the credit for it—there in the dark- 
ness of the cellar, with the prisoners in 
the subcellar pounding on the door and 
shouting their muffled appeals and 
threats, and death in an army corps of 
invisible shapes ready to burst in upon 
us at any second. 

Already the word had gone out into 
Constantinople to round up the prin- 
cipals of the new revolution. Before 
dawn many of those fine men, young 
and old, whom I had seen at the villa 


would be crowding the cells of the vari- 
ous police stations throughout the city. 
Bayezid Pasha might still make himself 
master of the sultan’s private fortune, 
but he had gone too far now, even had 
he ever desired or intended it, to draw 
back from the plan that he had precip- 
itated. 

Bayezid Pasha had a list of the ring- 
leaders. He himself had entered deeply 
enough into the conspiracy to become 
familiar with most of the names. 

So much I gathered while there in 
the darkness Hilmi was releasing my 
hands, chafing back the circulation into 
them. 

At the head of the cellar stairs, he 
turned us over to a black man who 
was faithful to him, and the black man, 
with the cunning of the jungle still in 
his blood, got us safely through the 
park and over the wall to where Re- 
shad was waiting. 

Hilmi? He remained behind. We 
urged him to come, but he was set on 
gaining for us and the other refugees 
in Stamboul a little time. He was go- 
ing to try to kill Bayezid. That was 
his plan. It was to be Bayezid or he. 

God rest his soul! 

The three of us fled into the dusty 
commons, where Reshad and I had 
been before. There was the open sky. 
There was the smell of the sea. It was 
so like that other Common where I had 
dreamed such dreams that—I couldn’t 
help it—I broke down and wept. 

It was during an interval when Re- 
shad had gone away to find some cloth- 
ing for me. And Miss Stickney moth- 
ered me, with such few words and yet 
with such perfect sympathy that. I 
could have begun the fight all over 
again, on her account alone. 

From the direction of Bayezid’s 
house came the sound of a revolver 
shot. 

“Hilmi!”’ I whispered. 

“Or Bayezid,” said Miss Stickney. 
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One of them, we knew, was dead. 

Reshad came back. He had a com- 
plete outfit of clothing. To me it 
looked just like the clothing that had 
been worn by one of Bayezid’s guards, 
but no questions were asked, no expla- 
nation given. 

It was through a city of dread ex- 
pectancy that we made our way back 
toward our fateful villa. Something 
was astir, there was no telling what. 
The streets were unlighted ; so were the 
houses; but from the mosques we 
passed came a murmur and a glow, both 
of which were ghostly, suggestive of 
death. For Constantinople had become 
the Mecca of wounded and refugees. 
How many there were will, perhaps, 
never be known. 

“Allah! Allah! Inshallah!” 

The first and last articulate cry of 
the Moslem world+of suffering hu- 
manity in general! 

There was evidence, also, of abun- 
dant strength and passion still devoted 
to the devil’s work. There were a good 
many armed squads about. A drift- 
ing mob, not very noisy, but as potent 
for destruction as that drifting mine 
beyond the Dardanelles, was _ being 
driven none too gently into the all-en- 
gulfing night by a regiment of soldiers. 
What had already happened? What 
was going to happen? Why had the 
mob formed, and whither was it going? 

Mystery all, to be referred to—if at 
all—in a line or two in future 
history: “In Constantinople _ itself 
there were many disturbances.” 

Through back streets and queer pas- 
sages that Reshad knew, we descended 
into the lower part of the city until we 
were once again under the very shadow 
of Sancta Sophia. Over a wall we 
went, and found ourselves. in the 
friendly cemetery. At the garden gate 
we were challenged by a stranger, but 
Reshad throttled him before he could 
make an outcry. 

In the garden, we 


some 


stopped and lis- 


tened. There had always been that at- 
mosphere of mystery about it—for me, 
at least. But to-night it was more mys- 
terious than ever. The very rosebushes 
seemed to whisper to us to be careful, 
to go slow. Instinctively I looked at 
that upper casement where the light had 
been on the night of my arrival. Dark- 
ness there! Darkness and silence im- 
mersed the place like a subtle, poison- 
ous gas. 

Finally, after a consultation in 
words that were scarcely breathed, Re- 
shad and Miss Stickney were left in 
the garden while I made my way un- 
der the house. I had told them about 
the trapdoor that I had discovered in 
the floor of my room, and we had de- 
cided that this was the best way to find 
out what the villa contained. There ap- 
peared to be no one but ourselves in 
the garden, but the garden itself was 
guarded, as we had seen, and the doors 
of the villa were locked and closed with 
seals. There was no telling when Baye- 
zid, or the agents of Bayezid, might 
come back for a perquisition in the 
name of the government. Should we 
be discovered there, our lives wouldn’t 
be worth an extra breath. 

But where were we to go? And, 
anyway, we couldn’t have left that place 
of mystery without some effort to learn 
the fate that had already overtaken our 
friends. 

I gave the lime pit under’the floor as 
wide a berth as possible. I pushed the 
trapdoor open. I came up into the 
room that I had come to consider al- 
most as a home. The faint odor of 
tobacco smoke and of coffee greeted me 
now like a familiar spirit, gave me a 
pang of nostalgia for what I had lost 
—Roxalana, Monsieur Beau, the bub- 
ble of the great adventure that had ex- 
panded only to burst. 

There had been matches on a walnut 
stand near the divan. I groped along 
the place where I had slept, but drew 
back, with a sharp sensation of horror, 








as my hand came into contact with what 
I took to be the body of a man. I 
called my courage back. I tried again. 
I followed the still shape that I couldn’t 
see, contour by contour. Then I 
jerked back again. My fingers had 
touched the handle of a knife. 

That was what it was. Into that 
shape on the divan a knife had been 
buried to the hilt. No wonder the 
thing didn’t move! 

I went through all the old arguments 
about a dead man being harmless. But 
what if this was the body of one of 
my missing friends? 

At that, I groped boldly for the 
matches. I found them. I struck a 
light, nor minded the consequences. 

There on the divan at the side of me 
was that roll of bedding I had fixed up 
in imitation of myself. It was pinned 
through by a dagger a good foot in 
length. No wonder Bayezid had been 
surprised to see me appear alive! 

There was only one place where I 
lingered long. That was the chamber 
on the upper floor where the light had 
been on the night of my arrival at the 
villa. It was Roxalana’s room. 

I stood there, trembling, I don’t know 
how many minutes, gulping back emo- 
tions that were like to stifle me. Not 
until then was I absolutely sure-that I 
had made acquaintance with that mys- 
tical, magical, deadly, life-giving thing 
called love. Like the breath and essence 
of love was the delicate fragrance that 
lingered there. 

I struck a match, and near where I 
was standing I saw a crumpled bit of 
paper. I picked it up. It bore the stain 
of rough fingers, but it needed only a 
glance to see that it was some sort of 
a note. 

There was writing on it in a girlish 
hand, well balanced, not without char- 
I felt a little stab of joy. The 
very first words I were these: 
Dear John.” 


acter. 
saw 
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The whole note read: 

Dear JoHN: Out by the lime pit you spoke 
to me about. We are going. In haste. 

ROXALANA, 

We were none too soon. In the 
street adjoining the garden there was a 
scurry as of many men; Bayezid Pasha, 
perhaps, having finished his work in 
other quarters, having discovered that 
his late prisoners were gone. But I had 
told Miss Stickney of the lime pit under 
the house, and she had told us in a 
word or two about the “way out” that 
had been under preparation ever since 
the villa had become a revolutionary 
center. She hadn’t known where it 
was. This must be it, and she was 
right. 

While the front gate of the garden 
was being opened, by whom we were 
never to know, we passed on under the 
house. A tunnel had been opened 
there; a mere burrow through the lime 
it was, yet large enough. And scarcely 
had I crouched into this hole when my 
hand touched a bit of cloth as soft and 
light as down. 

I smelled of it—no Australian bush- 
man could have done so more naturally 
—and it brought me news. It was a 
handkerchief, and the perfume of it 
was like the atmosphere of the room 
where | had found the note. 

Roxalana’s! 

I pressed the little relic to my heart. 
I motioned for Reshad and Miss Stick- 
ney to wait while I investigated far- 
ther. I crawled down into the hole on 
my hands and knees. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Who’ll ever tell us what becomes of 
all the lost work in the world? I’ve 
watched the tide shifting tons of sand 
and shell along the shore, rolling it up, 
rolling it back again. That is about 
the way it is with most of the work of 
mankind. So I have come to believe. 
There is, for instance, that long and 
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laborious hole in the earth that was 
dug for our still-born revolution. And 
yet perhaps that same hole in the 
earth will be useful, some day, to other 
people hard pressed. You never can 
tell. For beyond the first part of the 
tunnel, there was a vaster hole of the 
same sort, dug centuries ago. And 
perhaps the tide, rolling its tons of 
sand about, is really preparing some 
human event scheduled for a thousand 
years hence. 

The burrow through which I passed 
had been hastily made through the 
yielding earth for a distance of twenty 
feet or so, descending at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. At the bottom of 
this slope the passage continued hori- 
zontally, but, by the flicker of the 
matches I lit, I could see that this con- 
tinuation of the hole was more than a 
mere burrow. It was still narrow, and 
not more than five feet high, but it had 
been liberally daubed with whitewash, 
was shored up with planks. 

It was the work of one of the best 
engineers in the Turkish army, as I 
found out afterward—a man educated 
in the famous Ecole Polytechnique, of 
France. It was as pretty a sap as ever 
mined a fort. 

I called to Reshad and Miss Stick- 
ney. They joined me. Reshad cov- 
ered our tracks as best he could. 

The sap ran off straight ahead into 
the baffling unknown. It, also, had just 
been completed. That was obvious. 
The whitewash was still wet. There 
was a smell in it like that of a prison 
or tomb. And the length of it was 
seven hundred steps. I counted them. 
It was then that we debouched into a 
greater excavation. 

This, too, was a subterranean pas- 
sage, but of another sort. There are 
many man-made caverns in the blood- 
stained earth of old Stamboul, some of 
them ,dating from Byzantium—caves 
dug by the slaves of men too fat of 
soul to stand up and fight; places to 


flee to; places to hide gold in. And 
this was one of them. 

It was walled and floored with stone. 
It had a pointed arch above. It fairly 
dripped with iniquity and age. Ten 
feet broad and ten feet high it must 
have been, and it had an air of running 
from vastness to vastness, as a link, 
somehow, from the past without a be- 
ginning and the future without an end. 
It was such an overpowering gulf, as 
seen by the flicker of a match, that we 
all stopped and held our breath. 

And which direction now? 

I heard Reshad whisper an “Jnshal- 
lah!” as I let the match go out. In my 
own heart, I may have whispered the 
equivalent in English. I was yearning 
for Monsieur Beau and for Roxalana 
with an earnestness that must have 
been a power in itself. A wonderful 
thing is desire—the stuff that prayers 
and miracles and all sorts of greatness 
are made of. Some day a magician will 
harness this power, and that will be 
the beginning of the millennium. 

Miss Stickney collapsed. Dear soul 
—with the frame of a delicate lady, the 
heart of an Abraham Lincoln! 

“Just five minutes,” she said, “and 
perhaps I can get these old legs of mine 
to’ going again. It’s silly of them. 
They never acted like this before.” 

When I thought of all that she had 
been through—how she had braved 
Bayezid Pasha, how she had protected 
me and soothed me there, with her own 
death imminent, I was overwhelmed 
with gratitude and affection. 

She stretched out on the deep, soft 
dust of the cavern. We made shift to 
arrange some sort of a pillow for her 
head. Reshad and I sat down on either 
side of her. We were going to keep 
watch, so we assured each other. It’s 
my own private belief that the three of 
us slept for hours—so dark, so still, 
with light and movement only in 
troubled dreams. 

Like that, far, far off to the right 
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of us, I was sure that I saw Roxalana 
and the cadi and some one else—saw 
them dimly by the light of a candle. 
The impression was clear enough to 
give me something of a shock when I 
opened my eyes and found the darkness 
unbroken, knew that I had been dream- 
ing. . 

But here is where the strange part 
of it comes in—when the others awoke, 
they followed me; I knew which way 
to go. 

We got under way again. With our 
diminishing supply of matches, we 
plodded on and on. And, every now 
and then, it would pop into my thoughts 
how, over our heads, straight up, Con- 
stantinople swarmed and sweated, suf- 
fered and bled, plotted and dreamed. 

Reshad checked both of us. He had 
heard something, seen something. 

So did we, presently, after we had 
done our best to repress our breathing, 
see light where nothing but darkness 
was. But a light was there—not where 


I had been looking for it; a mere dim 
glimmer, as elusive as a_ will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

I went forward alone. I 
afraid—not afraid of any enemy I 


wasn’t 


might meet. The only thing I feared 
was to tell my friends about that dream 
of mine and then have it turn out to 
be wrong. I left them pressed against 
the wall, where I’d be sure to find them 
again in case of need. I drew a clasp 
knife that I had found in the purloined 
clothes I wore. I kept my own hand 
on the wall. And what I saw, when | 
had advanced far enough, was just what 
I had seen before. 

Eerie? Impossible? 

There are all sorts of queer proper- 
ties of the human brain that have never 
been charted or explained—all in the 
realm of quackdom, the doctors will tell 
you, the vagaries of spiritualists and 
hypnotists. And yet I don’t know why 
such things should be held in bad re- 
pute when they’ve had credentials from 


such men as Sir Oliver Lodge and the 
late William T. Stead and our own Pro- 
fessor James. 

There was a flickering candle set on 
the dusty floor, and its light was shin- 
ing strongly on the facé of the old cadi, 
He was seated in the dust.- He was 
bent. His lips were moving, and there 
was the look about him of one who 
prays or talks fearfully to himself. I 
heard him groan: 

“Ya Allah! Ya Allah!” 

Half in and half out of the penumbra 
cast by the candle, a man lay on his 
face, grasping the dust with crooked 
hands. 

I saw all this with a sort of gulp. 
But it was the sight of the third figure 
that held me spellbound, in a trance— 
a trance of two seconds, three, yet eter- 
nal. Roxalana was crouched against 
the wall at the cadi’s side. It was just 
as I had seen her in my dream, but it 
had never occurred to me until now that 
she might be dead. The agony was long 
enough, however short. She moved. 
She opened her eyes. : 

I called her by name. I started for- 
ward at a shambling run. My legs 
were weak—as weak as Miss Stickney’s 
had been; weaker, most likely. But I’d 
have found strength to fight the world 
to a standstill had there been need of 
it just then. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


It was the cadi and the dead man 
there who told us almost as much as 
Roxalana did herself about the things 
that had happened since we all had last 
seen each other. The cadi, fearful for 
his life, had fled from the villa with 
the two things in the world that he felt 
might still insure him against death— 
the paper representing the gold in Paris 
and Roxalana’s self. A few servants 
had come along. The cadi had suspected 
all of them. At last he had killed one 
of them. The others had fled. 
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A nightmare for Roxalana; more of 
a nightmare still for the cadi—to judge 
by the appearance of him. “The 
Shadow of Abdul-Hamid”’—and he 
looked it! He shrank. He looked at us 
with beady eyes. He plucked at his 
beard. Gradually, very slowly, how- 
ever, he was getting back his reason, 
coaxing it back, as if it were timid, 
would run off again, like a rabbit, at 
the first alarm. 

He called me Summerville. He 
swore that he was my grandfather. He 
swore that if he lived he could make 
me rich and great. 

“We'll stick together,” he said—‘“you 
to me and I to you!” 

And he would look away, then snap 
his eyes back upon me, as if expectant 
of catching me making faces behind 
his back. I used my privileged position 
to get his revolver away from him, se- 
cretly, for I didn’t like his looks. 

The dead man, one of the Albanians 
who had been on service at the villa, 
Reshad and I carried off into the fu- 
nereal shadows. An_ unsatisfactory 
form of burial! All the time that we 
were there it was as if the dead man 
were looking in at us from the shad- 
ows, eager to rejoin us, begging us not 
to leave him alone in the dark. 

Roxalana was in the arms of Miss 
Stickney almost before I could speak to 
her at all. 

“Where is Monsieur Beau?” I asked. 

“He left—left to look for you, as 
soon as he found out that you were 
gone. And he didn’t come back,” Rox- 
alana said. “And some one brought 
word that all of our friends were being 
arrested. I didn’t want to leave. I 
wanted to wait for—for you—and Miss 
Stickney.” 

“We'll stick together,” babbled the 
cadi, “you to me and I to you.” 

He gripped me so tightly with one 
of his clawlike hands that it hurt. 

“Where shall we go?” I asked. 

“You'll get me back beyond the Bos- 


porus,” he said. “I know this place. 
It’s full of spirits, fleshed and un- 
fleshed. Tell me, Summerville, you'll 
get your old grandfather away—away. 
I’ll make you rich. I'll make you fa- 
mous.” He jerked me closer. “I'll give 
you her,” he whispered. 

We got under way laboriously. 

Besides the candles that had been left 
the cadi by his stampeded servants, the 
old man had an electric torch which he 
flashed about him. He headed the 
march, 

I still held Roxalana by the hand. I 
felt the delicate fingers against my own 
grow warm as they gradually tightened 
their hold. We moved on, faster, faster, 
like sheep, in the wake of that bent old 
shepherd who called himself my grand- 
father. He seemed to be familiar with 
the place. He seemed to be more or 
less at home there among the shadows, 
himself a shadow. He led us along a 
gradual ascent around many curves, off 
into a much narrower passage, where 
there was a flight of stairs. The steps 
were worn. 

Miss Stickney, nearest the cadi, 
steadied him as he went up. I followed 
with Roxalana. Behind,us came Re- 
shad, holding a candle above his head. 

The cadi turned. 

“Blow out that light!” he ordered 
harshly in Fretich. 

He flashed the electric torch over us, 
as Reshad, grasping the meaning of 
what had been said, put out the candle 
he carried. The old man fumbled im- 
patiently at a complicated piece of 
mechanism. It was stubborn to his 
touch. He handed his electric torch to 
Miss Stickney. He seemed to take pride 
in making this inanimate metal do his 
will, as if he had invented it—as per- 
haps he had. 

A door opened, and just then Miss 
Stickney, unfamiliar with the torch, let 
the light go out. 

There was a whisper: 
there?” 


“Who comes 
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The cadi answered in French: “Je 
suis Monsieur Beau.” 

“Kismet!” came the strange voice; 
and then: “/nshallah!”’ 

There was a blow, a scuffle, a slight 
cry from the old man, but not of fear. 
It was savage. Then a sharp com- 
mand: “Jean, d moi! What's this?” 

He had called me by my first name. 
He had called me to help him, There 
was something in his voice that blotted 
out all my distrust and my dislike. I’m 
glad to admit it. I felt a touch of senti- 
ment that, with a little nursing, in spite 
of all he had done and said, would have 
become loyalty and love. I jumped up 
the several steps, groped the torch from 
Miss Stickney’s hand, and pressed the 
button. 

The old man was leaning against the 
wall with his hand at his side. He had 
been staring straight ahead of him into 
the darkness. 

“Did I hear some one,” he asked, “or 
was it a ghost?” 

I answered: “Some one was there.” 

“Look and see,” the cadi gasped. 

The door had been swung back wide. 
I flashed the torch about a cryptlike 
room with whitewashed walls. It was 
empty. 

“T heard a voice,” I said. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Effendi,” said Miss Stickney, “I also 
heard the voice.” 

“And I,” said Roxalana. 

She had pressed forward. She was 
no coward. I saw her put her arm 
about the old man’s waist. 

“What is it?” she asked. “You are 
hurt. You’ve walked too fast and far.” 

He looked at her. He was slightly 
dazed. Something had occurred that he 
couldn’t understand. Nor could any of 
us, for that matter. The voice we had 
all heard could have been no echo, no 
ghost, although the place looked ghostly 
enough. 

Roxalana was still supporting him as 


he pressed forward, He was talking 
now in Turkish, now in French. 

“Where are the others?” he kept de- 
manding. And then: “It is, indeed, 
that they have played me false.” 

“You are hurt!” cried Roxalana 
again. 

“Not so!” he retorted savagely. 

It was one of those crises when both 
time and incident, and likewise thoughts 
and feelings, are as if compressed; 
when they are like those minute paper 
flowers that the Chinese make—unrec- 
ognizable and unclassifiable at first, only 
to be expanded and regarded with 
slow leisure. We were all in the room 
beyond the stairs. The door was closed 
behind us. There was a confusion of 
perception. 

What was definite was that the old 
man had found another door in the 
whitewashed wall, and that it had 
opened. We stood there in a sweeping 
gust of dusky light and vague sound, 
and we were looking out into a build- 
ing so spacious that it suggested unre- 
ality. There was a glimmer from a 
myriad little lamps, and, on the floor 
in this drizzling light, there seemed to 
be thousands and thousands of men, 
rigid or twisting in all the attitudes of 
suffering. It was from this prostrate 
multitude that the curious, vague moan 
of sound went up. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Then I recognized it. This was the 
interior of Sancta Sophia, and it was 
filled with wounded. This was the place 
that had been filled with Christian refu- 
gees, ages ago, when the victorious 
Turks broke in. This was the place 
where the ruffians of the Fourth Cru- 
sade had caroused. This was the place 
where other spectacles like this had 
been staged for more than a thousand 
years. 

Columns and domes lifting to a nebu- 
lous height, and distances hike those of 
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the open air, yet dimness and’ suffoca- 
tion, and this above all—a feeling of 
absolute helplessness. It was a coagu- 
lated pool, from which souls were es- 
caping upward like a vapor. And the 
only distinct phrases that escaped from 
all of those men, and from the old man 
who had called himself my grandfather, 
was: “Allah! Allah!” and, now and 
again, “Jnshallah!” 

There were men who hurried about, 
but dimly, ineffectively—surgeons, or 
surgeons’ helpers, men of the Red Cres- 
cent; but in the overpowering space 
they were lost. They were like ants; 
and the stifling air pressed down upon 
them and made them stoop. 

At the sight of that camp of suffer- 
ing it was as if the old man forgot 
everything else. He was as if hypno- 
tized. I heard his murmured “Yaszik!’”’ 
—as one might say, “The pity of it!” 
He still had his hand at his side. He 
started forward at a feeble trudge, and 
he was like some one who sees and talks 
to a presence invisible. 

“T also,” he whispered. “I also!” 

Roxalana made a movement to fol- 
low him, but Miss Stickney drew her 
back. It may be that there wasn’t a 
place in the world just then where 
women were more needed, but they 
were barred. I plucked at the ald man’s 
sleeve. 

“Grandfather!” I whispered. “Grand- 
father!” 

I was silenced by what took place. 
He paid no attention to me. He got 
out of the low shoes he wore. He was 
still in the sort of dress he had worn 
when I first saw him—European as to 
the most of it, Turkish as to the way he 
wore it and the fez that rested on his 
ears. Laboriously he prepared to pros- 
trate himself. I saw him put up his 
hands like the hard of hearing—that 
gesture of the faithful who would hear 
the voice of God. 

There was an ejaculation beside us. 
Ten feet away, a man had reared him- 


self up to a sitting position. His face 
was yellow and black, unshaven, cadav- 
erous. His eyes were glowing. Then 
there was another, and another. Some 
were in brown uniforms, foul and 
stained. Others were in all the shapes 
and shades of dress that one might find 
on a journey from the Yemen to Al- 
bania. All of them were stirring, star- 
ing, gasping things that I couldn’t un- 
derstand. 

“Ya Allah?’ cried the old man. He 
was on his knees. He wilted back 
against me as I stooped, and he began 
to babble in French, only half aloud, 
only: half coherently: ‘Look at me well, 
my children. Look at me well. I also! 
I also! I also have been wounded for 
the faith!” 

I fumbled for him, and was helping 
him to his feet. I felt his slight weight, 
his thin feebleness—and something else. 
He may have been wounded in the spirit 
—it may have been that to which he re- 
ferred; most likely it was. But he was 
wounded in the body as well. Back 
there at the door at the head of the 
stairs he had been struck. He had been 
concealing it ever since, and he had been 
bleeding ever since. 

He stretched out a hand. His eyes 
were burning. His mouth opened and 
closed in silence several times. He was 
speaking in French. 

“These are my children,” he said, 
“and they don’t know me! They don’t 
know me!” 

“The padishah! The padishah!” 

It came to me in a compound whis- 
per. It was a voice that was as $sub- 
dued and yet as big as a breeze in the 
nighttime. To this day I don’t know 
whether it was actually the voices of 
the wounded there in the mosque of 
Sancta Sophia, or a voice inside my 
brain. 

“The padishah! The padishah!” 

I held him to my side. I could feel 
his blood on my fingers. I wondered at 
his lightness; and I wondered what I 
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should do. Call for help, when I 
couldn’t speak Turkish? Cafry him 
back through the door by which we had 
come? Leave him here? And what 
was happening to Roxalana and Miss 
Stickney ? - 

There was a movement toward us of 
men on their hands and knees, of those 
who dragged themselves closer by using 
their hands alone. There was a sobbing 
moan, lotrder than any sound that I had 
thus far heard. It indicated, somehow, 
that the wind might become a storm. 
Mere flashes of thought, but they were 
like flashes of lightning, in which I saw 
the excitement spreading. The pool of 
invalids about us was no longer coagu- 
lated. There was that crawling move- 
ment in it. The voices were becoming 
more distinct. 

A hand touched my arm; another 
voice spoke in French that was no 
louder than a whisper, but that went 
circling through my brain like a flight 
of birds: 

“Effendi, back! 
God!” 

It was Nemira Bey. He was there 
with some of his men. I turned just in 
time to see several of them struggling 
with a black figure that I recognized. It 
was Kavak. 

It appears that Nemira Bey and his 
men had got a warning of the turn in 
events, had gone on to the villa, only 
to find it in the hands of the enemy, had 
hastened thence to the and 
there had captured the eunuch. They 
had wrenched the truth from him, some 
way or other—only it was the truth as 
Kavak believed it. He thought he had 
just killed Monsieur Beau, in pursuance 
of the orders he had received from Bay- 
ezid. He was a traitor. They dragged 
him along. 

When Kavak saw the cadi, recog- 
nized the truth, he was as a man who 
stands before the judgment throne. 

The cadi accused him, in Turkish. 
He shrieked it: 


For the love of 


mosque, 
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“There’s the dog that struck the 
imam,” or words to that effect. 

Then he reeled, and both Nemira Bey 
and I caught him in our arms, carried 
him back and away from those maimed 
specters who were stretching out their 
hands and their spirits to him. 

A wonderful man was Nemira Bey, 
and is. No nation is decadent as long 
as it can produce men like him. For 
what is a nation? Not an impersonal 
thing! It is you, and me, and some one 
else. And @ we are—in our habits and 
deeds and hopes—so the nation is; 
which, after all, is the sum and sub- 
stance of patriotism or treason. 

Nemira Bey whispered an order, and 
those of his followers who held Kavak 
thrust him forward with shrill cries. It 
was the diversion needed. Nemira had 
caught the last words of the old man, 
had taken in the situation, had found a 
solution to it while I was still groping 
like a man gone blind in his brain. His 
men hurled Kavak forward and cried 
out that he was a regicide, and they de- 
manded his death. 

No muezzin’s call from a minaret 
could have had a more compelling ef- 
fect upon the multitude of wounded 
men. For was not this also a holy task 
to which they were summoned? They 
responded to it as if it were. I had a 
swift vision of them rising up in their 
bandages. On the altar of retribution 
they were throwing all that was left to 
them of earthly strength. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Peril was pressing. It was every- 
where. We moved in it, breathed it, 
felt its wings on our face. We skirted 
an open square. There were just we 
five in the group, the cadi and the two 
women, Nemira and I; for the others 
who had come to the mosque with Ne- 
mira scattered on our flanks. 

‘Hadn't we better call one of the sur- 
geons in there?” I asked. 
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“There in the mosque,” said Nemira, 
“are men who would do to the cadi what 
they did to Kavak. We must get him 
away. If this gets out to the crowds of 
Stamboul 

“Inshallah!’ the old man whispered. 

“Where is Monsieur Beau?” I asked. 

“Missing,” Nemira answered. We 
weren’t pausing as we talked. “There 
is only one thing that I regret,” he 
added softly, “and that is that I can’t 
kill that dog Bayezid before he does 
any further harm. He pretamded to be 
one of us. The lives of none of us 
will be worth a piaster as long as he 
remains in life and power.” 

Some one sprang after us. It was 
Reshad. He held a brief colloquy with 
Nemira. He embraced me, murmured 
the Turkish equivalent of ‘Good luck,” 
and ran away crouchingly ; to find Mon- 
sieur Beau, Nemira said. Monsieur 


Beau had rescued Reshad from some 
misery or other, when Reshad had been 
filled with the heat and folly of youth, 


and ever since then Reshad had been as 
a son to the old Frenchman. 

In the blue darkness, I saw one man 
stab another, and I thought it was mur- 
der, until I remembered that this was 
war. 

I asked about the submarine—Ne- 
mira’s war boat that had brought me 
through the Dardanelles. Gone, also, 
like so many other of the stays and 
props of the revolution, and whether or 
not through the treachery of Bayezid 
he did not know. 

We paused under the darkness of 
what migkt have been a stable, or what 
might have been a deserted coffee shop, 
and there we tried to examine the old 
man. But he wouldn’t let us. He said 
that he wasn’t hurt; that all in due time 
he would have his trifling scratch at- 
tended to; and that if we loved him and 
Turkey and the true faith, then let us 
get ahead to the place for which we 
were bound. 

We tried to examine him anyway. 


“Go on!” he shrilled, and his voice 
was like a rocket. It was enough to 
bring all the stragglers of the neighbor- 
hood about our ears. 

“Bayezid, by this time, is on our 
trail,” said Nemira. “We can’t delay. 
There is no place in Stamboul. Galata 
«1 Pera are impossible, even if we 
reached them by water, for there the 
Germans watch because of the foreign- 
ers who remain. Our only hope is to 
get away across the Bosporus. That 
hope grows slim. If they find out where 
we go——” 

“There is no will but the will of 
God,” said the old man. “Let us be on 
our way.” 

“He is dying,” whispered Roxalana. 

“No,” I said fiercely, and I had no 
thought of consoling her. I was think- 
ing only of the work in hand. 

We lifted him again. We crowded 
through a fence of woven sticks to let a 
squad of soldiers pass. They were mov- 
ing at the double-quick. Why, we never 
knew. But we did know, all the time, 
that what had just occurred back of us, 
in the mosque, was spreading alarm. 
Had Kavak been rescued? Or had he 
talked before he died? And by this 
time hadn’t Bayezid Pasha learned all 
that there was to learn in the deserted 
villa? 

I had lost one of my shoes, and I 
limped with the burden we carried; and 
I hadn’t any idea how far we went or 
whither we 
now fast—through darkness and creepy 
light, through stenches and sweet whiffs 
of air from the sea, flanked always by 
those guardian shadows. But sadness 
and fatigue were so heavy upon me that 
I thought never again should I know 
rest and happiness, when, right ahead 
of us, across a vacant space, I saw a 
boundless glitter of water beyond a 
hedge of rocking masts. 

“IT got a couple of boats over there,” 
said Nemira. “Most of the boatmen 
were with us. Most of the common 


were going—now slow, 
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people were with us. Dieu de bon Dieu! 
Will our time never come?” 

He almost sobbed. 

It was one of those nights—there 
were many of them, so I have since 
learned—when Constantu.vple was 
ready to believe that at last, at last, the 
historic Golden Gate was to be opened 
to let the Christian conquerer come in. 
Intermittently the guns had barked at 
the sailing birds of the Allies’ aéro- 
planes. The city itself was rife with 
sedition and rebellion. There had been 
a revolt among fresh contingents from 
Asia Minor. Two foreign officers were 
but newly slain. Thousands of maimed 
and dying continued to arrive. So did 
the dribbling, but never-ending, stream 
of hungry, untamed refugees, deserters, 
stragglers from broken regiments; and 
now, on top of it all, had come this 
shattered, exploded revolution, 

It was all epitomized in the world 
within my sight—the broken and 
shrunken old man who had been one 
of the mighty, the dark streets, the 
empty boats, the dome that had shel- 
tered so much of grief and hope, Rox- 
alana; and there was the sky. I gave 
it a glance. Perforce, I looked again. 
It seemed incredible. There was the 
sky, as calm, as beautiful, as unchanged, 
as if it looked down upon nothing but 
peace and brotherly love; more beau- 
tiful than ever, for there was a new 
moon—a glistening, slender crescent, 
with a star between the tips of its shin- 
ing horns. 

It was in the light of it that we em- 
barked in two swift rowing caiques that 
_ were waiting for us—the old man and 
Nemira and I and the two women were 
in one boat, with six oarsmen. There 
were almost a score in the other. The 
men were pulling at their oars. It was 
a time when there was no depending on 
sail, when a motor would have been 
too noisy. 

“Have 
breathed. 

Ss 


you the paper?” Nemira 
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“No.” I knew well enough what pa- 
per he referred to. 

“Where is it?” 

“He still has it,” I answered. 
lieve he has.” 

“We can’t leave it with him,” said 
Nemira. “Our enemies—and his—will 
get the ‘money from the Banque de 
France as soon as they find out what 
has happened ; and find it out they will, 
sooner or later. We'll have to look 
for it.” 

He barely breathed these words. 
They were almost silence. They were 
audible to me only because I could see 
his face, and because I knew his intent. 
It seems impossible that the old man 
should have heard; and yet he scram- 
bled to his feet. It was the last flicker 
of the flame of life and will. 

“Who would rob me?” he asked. 

We were afraid that he would go 
overboard. The boat rocked. The thing 
had happened so suddenly that the men 
had stopped rowing, some resting ih 
the middle of their stroke, others back- 
ing water. 

He stood there, crooked, both hands 
at his sides. He began to fall. We 
caught him. We lowered him between 
us. His head lay on Roxalana’s knees, 
and Miss Stickney took one of his with- 
ered hands, and prayed, doubtless, be- 
hind her Turkish charchaf, the same 
prayers that she would have prayed in 
New England. 

The other boat was backing to our 
side. There was a moment of intense 
stillness, and, through this, as some- 
thing heard, but not noticed, came the 
distant tat-tat of a motor. The new 
moon glimmered, with the star, in a sky 
that was silvery purple. 

I looked down at the old man’s face. 
There was an expression of enlighten- 
ment on it; just that. I bowed closer. 
He murmured something. The vision 
in his eyes went out. Miss Stickney 
reached over. and closed his eyes, but 
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somehow that expression of enlighten- 
ment remained there, even then. 

There was a husky murmur from the 
men, one tiny, stifled sob from Rox- 
alana. 

Now, the last words of that old man 
were these: 

“My sins are great, but greater is Al- 
lah’s mercy.” 

And what the others said was: 

“May he find acceptance with Allah!” 

That murmur; then a flash off to the 
south of us—a flash that stabbed the 
blue-black velvet close to the water’s 
surface, a ripping bark, the splash and 
swift whir of a shot that skimmed the 
waves not more than thirty feet in front 
of us. 

“Bayezid!” said Nemira. 
lah!” 


“Ya Al- 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Nemira Bey was a warrior—not just 
a mere soldier or sailor, but a warrior. 
It. was he who taught me the meaning 
of the word, gave me an ideal of the 
craft for the rest of my days. He 
showed me that night. 

Before I-knew what he was intend- 
ing, or what I should do, he had the 
two boats together, was shifting the 
women from the boat in which we were 
to the other; and they, like the men, 
were as obedient as I myself would 
have béen. The boat with Miss Stick- 
ney and Roxalana in it drew forward, 
but kept in touch with us. 

Momentarily I had been expecting an- 
other shot. None came. Only that pop- 
ping tat-tat of the motor grew louder, 
and I could see the indistinct blur of 
the boat itself taking on shape and sub- 
stance as it drew nearer. And, as I 
watched, I could also see what Nemira 
was about. He was searching the cloth- 
ing of the old man who had just died. 

We were all very close to death or 
capture. That relentless enemy of ours 
was drawing up on us. There was no 
escape, and what he would do to us 


when he got us it was enough to make 
one sick to contemplate. Yet speedily, 
thoroughly, with concentrated passion, 
Nemira went on with what he had to 
do. 

All that I could do was te watch that 
approaching power boat, take what 
might be my last look at the black sil- 
houette that was Roxalana, and try to 
make my breathing deep and long, as 
I had been taught to do by a fighter 
friend of mine. That’s the thing to do 
whenever the excitement of danger 
seems likely to get the better of you. 

Nemira had seized a piece of iron 
that had done service as an anchor. In 
a turn, he had lashed it to the cadi’s 
feet. There was a rippling splash. The 
dead man was gone. 

Many a mystery has been swallowed 
up by those clear-running waters of the 
Bosporus. This was but another of 
them. 

I was to think of these mysteries in 
a very little time. For, out of the daze 
and the desperation that had come over 
me with the approach of Bayezid, and 
that were now thickening to a climax, 
there came to me a shaft of hope, as 
swift and bright as the flash of a gun. 

I’ve always been a good swimmer, 
have always loved the water and felt 
at home in it. Perhaps, after all, I’m a 
primitive, with some sort of a memory 
in my cells of the time when all the 
life on the planet was contained in the 
clean, strong sea water. We're all 
haunted by the smell of it—the smell 
of salt marshes at night, the taste of a 
salty breeze on our lips. 

The power boat putted to a drifting 
stop when it was still twenty yards 
away, and a small searchlight swept 
over us. Then came an order that | 
knew to be “Hands up!” There was 
the click of weapons. I saw a small 
cannon or machine gun mounted on the 
enemy’s bows. 

My brain was still trying to tell me 
that perhaps it wasn’t Bayezid Pasha, 
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after all; but my inner conviction was 
otherwise. My conviction was right. 

The power boat drifted up. The stern 
of it came around until it was right 
at the side of me. And I saw him— 
3ayezid, sleek, tense. He was shining 
with hate and triumph—just that. He 
had seen the women. He had seen me. 
His mouth was stretched in something 
that wasn’t a smile. His nostrils were 
dilated. His cheek bones looked high. 
His eyes shone. 

It wasn’t I who did what followed— 
not what followed immediately. It was 
some demon, or angel, that came out 
of the night, out of the sea air, and 
possessed me.. 

I felt myself launching through space. 
Bayezid reared up to meet me. My fin- 
gers found his neck. For a moment my 
feet were on his knees. He was strong. 
He would have had me for keeps if he 
hadn’t stood up; but instead of falling 
back into the cockpit, we went over to 
the gunwale. We balanced there like 


a tumbling rock; then went headfirst 
into the black water. 


I didn’t struggle. I 
didn’t seem to move. My muscles were 
as static as my lungs. I could see the 
old cadi looking up at us from his own 
private depths, glad to see the young 
men who had come to visit him. 

Down and down! This was a record 
dive. Part of the time it was Bayezid 
who was sinking me, and again it was 
[ who was sinking him. We went down 
as gently as babes, rolling slowly. There 
was a soft envelope around us, as if 
we were padded with cotton wool; and 
the only strife in the world was concen- 
trated in my lungs and fingers. 

“Enough of this!” came a wireless 
communication from Bayezid Pasha. 

I got the message—telepathy, per- 
haps. Not very brusquely he pushed 
me from him. And now we'll see what’s 
going on above. I climbed up the water 
like a fireman in a hurry, with long 
reaches and high steps, skipping most 


Down we went. 
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of the rungs. Up—up—two stories, 
three stories Wouldn’t I ever get 
to the roof, where I could breathe 
again? 

I plunged up into the night and gave 
a gulp that hurt. I swallowed the air 
with my mouth open. 

At the same time there came an ava- 
lanche of sound. I thought they were 
applauding me for having stayed under 
so long. I wondered if any one had 
been holding a stop watch on me. I 
rolled over on my back, with my face 
to the sky, just to let them see how calm 
I was. An old college trick. 

3ut just then the sound became defi- 
nite to my ears, and I recognized that a 
fight was on. It made me remember 
everything. I started to swim toward 
the boats. They were perhaps thirty 
or forty feet away. 

I was crazy to get into that fight. I 
could see that it was rough work. I 
could see two figures, particularly, ham- 
mering away at each other. 

I shouted Roxalana’s name. 

At the same instant I got a blow on 
the top of my head. I was on my side. 
I had swum right into some one. I 
turned over. I saw Bayezid Pasha. 

We squared off, treading water, look- 
ing at each other. Bayezid had lost his 
fez. His hair was snaky on his fore- 
head. He was panting back his strength. 

“T thought I had finished you,” I 
said. 

I’m not so sure, now, that we had 
any conversation at all—not by words— 
but I’m certain that we communicated 
with each other, perhaps like fighting 
seals or whales. 

“You’ve got a long way to go before 
you'll finish me,” he said, keeping his 
distance. 

“You’re the man who beat me,” I 
said. 

“You're nothing but a dog, and I’m 
an Osmanli,” said he. 

I could see that he was fidgeting with 
his clothing under water, but I merely 
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put it down to the fact that he was un- 
comfortable. I wanted to be polite. 

“Fix yourself up all you want to,” 
I said, “for you’re dead.” 

I was willing to gain time. I hadn't 
got my strength back yet—not by a 
good deal. 

A life buoy that had evidently been 
cast from the power boat came bobbing 
up to us. We both grabbed it at the 
same instant. He was on one side of 
it, and I was on the other. I did my 
best to think of some way in which I 
could turn this new element in the fight 
to my own advantage; but for the life 
of me I could think of nothing but 
Bunker Hill. 

Bayezid Pasha made a queer lunge at 
me under water, but he failed to reach 
me. Then, suddenly, he flashed his hand 
across the white ring of the buoy. 
There was a knife in his hand. He was 
trying to cut me. 

I had to let go of the buoy, but I 
grabbed his wrist. 

With his free hand he smashed me 
in the face. 

So neither of us had the buoy now. 
We clawed and clutched, and not until 
then did it occur to me that I was doing 
the thing that other men had done since 
the world began. 

I was fighting for my life. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


It’s delicate business, this wrestling 
in the water. You have to keep think- 
ing of your own air all the time. Pretty 
rough work we used to indulge in, oc- 
casionally, when playing water polo in 
the tank, especially if the rowdies from 
some mucker college started it. But 
no one was looking for outright murder, 
even then. At any rate, I was remem- 
bering all I knew. I was in frantic 
haste. The thought that I might not 


be alive in a minute or two spurred me 
on. 
The point is to keep the other chap’s 





head under water and your own head 
up. Foolish to waste strength gripping 
a fellow’s throat when the water will 
do it for you. That was a mistake I 
had made before, but I wasn’t going 
to make it again. 

Still gripping Bayezid’s knife wrist, 
I got back of him. I secured his left 
foot. I twisted and pulled. His head 
went under while mine was up. There 
was something luxurious about it. 
Every gasp of air, while he had none, 
was nectar. I reveled in it, was lavish 
of it, even while I fought to keep my- 
self clear, to hold to that squirming, 
jerking mass of brawn. 

Then the life buoy came bobbing near 
again. It was my undoing. I couldn’t 
resist the temptation. I was getting 
tired. I let go of Bayezid’s wrist. With 
that float under my arm, I could master 
him in no time, be done with a disagree- 
able job. But no sooner had I got my 
arm over the buoy than I felt a streak 
of fire along my thigh. It couldn’t have 
been Bayezid, I thought. It must have 
been a shark or a sawfish. 

I kicked myself free, and was a yard 
or two away. The boats were closer 
now. Those two men who had been 
striking at each other went overboard. 
So did another man—dead. I could tell 
by the way he took the water. Then 
I saw Roxalana for the first time since 
the fight had begun. She was crouching 
in the bow of one of the boats. She 
had discarded her charchaf. She was 
looking out over the water. 

Not the finger of Hercules could have 
so stimulated me. 

Then this vision was cut off by a head 
that came up a couple of feet in front 
of my face, and there was Bayezid 
again, looking for me. He had lost his 
bearings for a moment, and likewise had 
his face toward the boats. Perhaps he, 
too, saw there what I had seen—the girl 
we both coveted. 

I got my hand into his hair this time, 
but when his hand came up, with the 
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knife in it, I let go of his hair and used 
both of my hands to hold his wrist. I 
stood on his shoulders as I forced him 
under. But this time he got a good grip 
on the coat I wore. I had considered 
that coat a flimsy thing—tawdry cotton 
—but now it clung to me with the tenac- 
ity and soft-fingered strength of sea- 
weed. 

He must have had his hand knotted 
into it, from the way he held. But he 
had gone under before I did. I was al- 
ready a second, two seconds, to the 
good when, with my face back, the wa- 
ter closed over my open eyes, when the 
crescent moon became a_ shimmering 
wash, a dulling blur, then disappeared. 

Bayezid and I took up that inter- 
change of ours. We were floundering, 
and we couldn’t breathe, but our brains 
were as communicative as if we’d been 
sitting at a tea table. 

He said: “You're stronger than I 
thought you were, but you come from a 
white-livered race, and it’s impossible 
that such as you should get the better 
of such as I, who come from a race of 
i 

I got this message in every fiber and 
ion of him. It was some interval before 
I could formulate my reply. But I got 
it to him, in the very thick of the’ strug- 
gle. 

I said: “I promised you that I'd kill 
you, and you can say what you want 
to, but the race I come from keeps its 
promises.” 

Said Bayezid: “We'll see.” 

“All right,” I said. “We'll see.” 

We bobbed about on the surface a bit, 
how long I do not know—when there 
was a flicker of precious light, when the 
muffled sounds of that other conflict 
broke around us, merrily, like the cries 
of children just out of school. Maybe 
we both caught a breath. I don’t know. 
The thing exists as a memory of some- 
thing not noticed as an experience. 

Personally, I know that, little by little, 
the frontiers of the very universe were 
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tightening up, closing in. There was no 
longer any interplanetary space, no 
movement of the earth or stars, no crea- 
tion outside of us whatsoever. There 
was just this knot of primordial energy 
in the cosmos. All the rest was a void. 

Through this black void, where there 
was no air, no other life of any kind, 
we moved, faster and faster. We 
weren’t in communication any longer. 
We were fused. We were like one fish. 

It must have been like that the day 
before the Voice said: “Fiat lux!” 

Right there, in the blackness and the 
loss of identity, some cell with life still 
in it blossomed out. That’s the only 
way I can express it; and I knew that 
there was a woman who was waiting 
for me. 

People don’t always say what they 
mean when they use that word, “love.” 
They think that it has something to do 
with restaurants and diamond rings, 
with petty jealousies and amiable indul- 
gence. They do. I know I did. I 
know that I had always looked at it 
askance, or platonically, or not at all, 
or in the terms of the “Rollo Books,” 
or in the glossed-over columns of the 
daily press. 

The real meaning of it came to me 
down there close to the scoured bottom 
of the Bosporus or the Marmora— 
where there was already one dead man 
I had known, where so many other 
senseless human had drifted in 
their day; and it brought light with it, 
just as if the Voice had spoken. 

It brought me reason. I knew that 
this was death that was trying to de- 
lude me. I became fully conscious. I 
wasn’t terrified. I was exalted in my 
purpose to get back to Roxalana and 
the rest of creation. 

With both feet I shoved. I tore my- 
self free from the clogging coat. It 
couldn’t have been holding so very fast, 
after all. 

Then, with my hands up, I prayed for 
the open air. I was shooting upward. 


relics 
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Almost too late! It took me a pretty 
long time to recover myself, even when 
I had the moon on my face again. 1 
floated. I tasted blood, and I vaguely 
guessed that I was bleeding from the 
nose and ears. I was taking a vacation 
after a hard season’s work; that’s the 
way it seemed to me. 

Then it began to dawn upon me that 
this thing that had happened to me was 
merely one of the oldest stories in the 
world. I turned over and looked until 
I located the boats. They were pretty 
far away, but there was a quietness 
about them that suggested that the fight 
there, as well, was over. 

I didn’t have to ask how. Wasn't 
my own fight an answer to any ques- 
tions like that? Roxalana would be 
there. She would be waiting for me. 
She would be mine. Bayezid Pasha was 
dead. I was like a tiger that has fed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


There will always be this other tale 
to add to the collection of Queen Sche- 
herezade, so far as I am concerned— 
how, right from a watery grave, I was 
drawn into a boat somewhere between 
Europe and Asia, and died, and went 
to heaven, and opened my eyes to find 
an houri looking down at me, an houri 
I had known on the earth plane as Rox- 
alana. I glimpsed it as I was getting 
my senses back, and while Miss Stick- 
ney bandaged me. 

I was very nervous. I had the shakes. 
I hadn’t fdinted—God save the mark! 
But there was a brief period when I 
wasn’t quite sure where I was; and so, 
when I became satisfied that I was in 
a boat, and that Roxalana was so near, 
I didn’t know what else to do but take 
advantage of my situation as an invalid. 
So I clapped my arms about her neck. 
I drew her face to mine. I kissed her. 

“And now we are engaged,” I said. 

“Do they always do that in your coun- 
try?” she asked, frightened. 
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“Yes, dear,” said Miss Stickney. 

“Oh!” said Roxalana. 

A strange, strange world, to the con- 
ventional man; the oldest world of all 
to those who live. By chance, by luck, 
by the strength of my arms, and by the 
strength of the demon, the demon, bred 
into me by my ancestors, I had con- 
quered my worst enemy, and I had 
stolen his girl from him. 

I had missed a great fight while hav- 
ing one. There was only one caique, 
but far back across the nebulous waters, 
under the illusive light of the young © 
moon, I saw the other, and not far from 
it was the power boat in which Bayezid 
Pasha had come out so proudly to bring 
us back. Now he was dead. So were 
several of his men. But most of them, 
so Nemira Bey told me, had been ready 
to throw up their hands the moment the 
pasha and I went overboard. 

“They'll carry the alarm to Stam- 
boul,” I said. 

“No,” said Nemira. “Their idea is 
to steal the boat and hide out with it 
somewhere in the Marmora, to smuggle 
arms for the next revolution.” 

Nemira Bey and seven or eight men 
at the oars, Miss Stickney, Roxalana, 
and I, in a Turkish boat on the Mar- 
mora, Constantinople a dimly seen reef 
against the sky line, the tranquil, dis- 
passionate sky above, with a new moon 
in it as a harbinger of that “next revo- 
lution” just mentioned. 

‘All revolutions are good,” I said. 
“For, after all, the world turns forward, 
not back.” 

“You were to have had your place in 
one,” said Nemira. 

“It is not too late,” I said. 

We shook hands. I tried him with a 
“sign” I had learned from Monsieur 
Beau, and he gave it back to me. We 
were of the same brotherhood. 

“You’re an honor to your grand- 
father,” he said. 

Now, whether he referred to the old 
man who had led us to the mosque of 
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Sancta Sophia, and there had received 
his deathblow, and who had been hailed 
as the sultan’s self, Abdul-Hamid, I 
am not at liberty to divulge. They say 
that Abdul-Hamid is still alive, still in 
confinement, at a certain palace on the 
Bosporus. Let them say it. And let 
history pass judgment upon him. But 
I, for one, shall never forget the sup- 
posed dead man I watched and watched, 
one afternoon, only to discover later 
that he was alive. Did not the cadi him- 
self say that the world was filled with 
illusions of sorts? 

“There’s only one race in the world,” 
said Nemira Bey. “It is yours and 
mine. I’ve often thought about it when 
I worked, and my work has been in 
peace as well as in war. There are only 
two frontiers. They are life and death. 
There is only one enemy, and he is the 
oppressor. The old war cry here in 
Turkey was, ‘The faith!’ To-day, it’s 
‘Liberty !’ ” 

“I'd fight for that any time,” I said. 

“Inshallah!” Nemira Bey spoke more 
softly still. “We have failed in this 
play, my brothes, but we are young, and 
the world is large. We'll never settle 
down to peace and quiet—will we?— 
as long as there is injustice in the 
world.” 

I hesitated before I answered, not be- 
cause I was in doubt as to what my an- 
swer would be, but because it was such 
a monument to the self, the ego, the 
old John Summerville that I had buried. 
I could see this earlier John Summer- 
ville taking his comfort, talking in plati- 
tudes, quilted about against the hard- 
ships and the sufferings of other men, 
not only afraid to die, but afraid to 
live; prating of moral courage, and dis- 
playing none of it; nursing cowardice, 
and calling it forbearance. I thought of 
the Prophet of my own faith, who had 
defied the tyrants of His nation, of 
every other prophet in the history of the 
world. Fighting men, all of them! 
Fighting men—from Noah to John 


Knox! It was of their company that 
I would be. 

I said so. 

“Because I’m about to disappear,” 
said Nemira. “There is a price on my 
head. I’m going back through the Dar- 
danelles, to find, perhaps, another sub- 
marine, and then John, there’ll 
come another day, and I want to find 
you.” 

We could be a trifle lavish with a 
show of sentiment, for we were about 
to say good-by. There was a sailing 
caique, with a lighter at its side, moored 
in a lonely bight of one of the Princes’ 
Islands. We made our way to this. 
There our Turkish friend was to re- 
main in hiding until he could get to 
friends “outside.” We were to have 
gone *there earlier—he and I—with 
what influence on the future history of 
the world? 

It is never too late. There’s always 
to-morrow. I knew that the adventure 
wasn’t ended even when I held Nemira 
Bey’s hand in mine in a farewell clasp. 

May he live long! May he find, at 
last, acceptance in Allah! 

Once more the boat was ghosting si- 
lently across the broad expanse of wa- 
ters. We were headed for the Asiatic 
shore this time, where we hoped to find 
safe refuge for the present. Roxalana 
was weeping, now that the worst of the 
excitement was over—weeping for that 
old man whom she had loved, who like- 
wise was ghosting now in another silent 
boat,-to another shore darker and more 
mysterious even than that of Asia. 

We did not speak. It would have 
been too dangerous, anyway, for there 
was no telling how many patrol boats 
might be in the neighborhood. But we 
had no inclination to speak. There was 
too much to think about, too much of 
emotion; and, gradually, Roxalana sank 
closer and closer to my side, like a 
sleepy and worn-out child. Was I not 
to be her protector forevermore? I put 
my arm about her. Like a little veiled 
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widow she was, in her charchaf. My 
spirit rose like smoke from an altar. 

I was sitting there like that, with the 
good Lord only knows what dreams 
spun of the new hopes in my breast, 
when we came, at last, under the 
watchful, brooding shadows of the Asi- 
atic shore. Another continent, another 
world, a trifle dark at present, but with 
the history of all humanity back of it, 
with the universal hope and wisdom of 
humanity ahead. 

We landed on a rocky promontory. 
Miss Stickney tried to make the boat- 
man accept money, but he would have 
none of it. He crossed his forearms on 
his breast. All that he asked was that 
Allah the Compassionate follow us and 
protect us for the remainder of our 
days. ’ 

So we gave him a Christian blessing 
in return. We shook hands, and he 
rowed away into the blue shadows in 
the direction of the Golden Horn. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Not far from the place where we 
landed there was a house, where some 
friends of Miss Stickney’s lived, a mis- 
sionary and his wife. Too much about 
them I dare not tell. Suffice it to say 
that they were of the earth’s nobility. 
They had been living in this Moslem 
land for about thirty years, and they 
still had the minds and the morals, the 
inner life and the outward aspect, of 
the Ohio town that had nourished their 
youth. They were a couple who had 
grown gray together, who referred to 
each other as “father” and “mother”; 
who liked American buckwheat, when 
they could get it, but were patient with- 
out it; who were ready, by day or by 
night, to surrender their comfort for 
others; who gave of their time, their 
substance, and their sympathy to any 
one who needed them. 

I tell you they gave me abundant food 


for reflection, along with their chicken’ 


broth, those days I was under their 
roof. 

They put me to bed—a Michigan bed 
—in a room the windows of which, on 
one side, commanded a view of the sea, 
and, beyond the sea, of the outskirts of 
Constantinople; and, on the other, a 
road that wound off through cypress 
trees toward a neighboring town. Two 
wonderful views! _ But the most won- 
derful part of it was this—there, on a 
high pole by the garden gate, an Ameri- 
can flag curled and fluttered all day in 
the breeze. The red, white, and blue 
of it were as clean as the sky, and to 
the sky the flag always seemed to be 
signaling. 

I was by way of being laid up for a 
week or so, on account of my leg, where 
Bayezid had cut me, and Roxalana 
would come in to. sit long hours with 
me, and we would watch the flag. 
Mine! And I had got her to call it 
hers, as well. 

I had plenty of time to reflect on the 
nature of my future. Roxalana and I 
were to be married as soon as certain 
papers could be secured, without fear 
of complications, from the American 
embassy in Pera. It was the nature of 
our hosts, even more than my previous 
plans, that brought me around to think 
of the ministry again. It wasn’t that 
the world needed more ministers, in 
general, but the cloth held out certain 
opportunities. 

You see, I was trying to argue with 
myself, and I couldn’t get any help from 
Roxalana. She was hypnotized by her 
new flag. She said it would make a 
wonderful battle flag. Think what the 
world would have been, she said, if 
such a flag had waved at the head of the 
golden horde. She sang me songs of 
war and love, and out of both Asia and 
Europe would come breezes redolent of 
boundless liberty and youth. 

At times I told myself that I had 
no money. At times I told myself that 
I’d make the world be as generous to 
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me—and to this bride of mine—as it 
had been to Kublai Khan. The latter 
view was Roxalana’s. 

We got fragmentary news from Con- 
stantinople. 

Such vast events were pending that 
the revolution that had almost come 
about was dismissed with scant notice. 
There were no reports of it in the Con- 
stantinople papers. There were no re- 
ports in those papers at all, except the 
army communiqués dealing with daily 
victories. But there were rumors 
enough. 

One of these rumors had come out 
of the Mosque of the Holy Wisdom. It 
was to the effect that certain of the 
wounded there had seen the old ex- 
sultan, Abdul-Hamid, had heard his 
voice, and had received his blessing. 
Yea—‘‘and may Allah be our witness” 

he had called them his children, had 
said that he also had been wounded, was 
about to die for the faith. 

A dangerous rumor, this, for the de- 
posed sultan had never been without his 
shoals and swarms of sympathizers, es- 
pecially among the poor, who look not 
for justice or happiness in this world, 
anyway. So the officers and officials 
who crowded into the mosque ascribed 
this talk, piously, to delirium; and, 
thereupon, they ordered all those who 
had been thus afflicted carried off to 
some other place and isolated for ob- 
servation. 

May their sins be remitted them! 

How often, in the history of this old 
globe, it must have happened that some 
vision of the truth was tabulated mad- 
ness, snuffed out for the greater dark- 
ness of the world. 

Kavak was dead. Bayezid Pasha was 
dead. Weheard of other killings and 
sequestrations of brave men whom I 
hadn’t known by name. But still no 
word of Monsieur Beau. 

My missionary friends were trying 
their best to get some word of him, but 
the thing was complicated and diffi- 
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cult. Beau wasn’t his name. On his 
head, also, there was a price. He was 
suspected of having treated with “an 
enemy of Turkey”—that enemy being 
France—and so he was to be hanged for 
treason. There were placards on the 
walls of Stamboul, in Turkish, declar- 
ing the fact. 

But I refused to be frightened. I 
somehow kept my faith that he was go- 
ing to pull through; that some day we'd 
see each other again. He was so strong, 
so deft; there was that look in his face 
that goes with men who live long and 
confuse their enemies. 

One afternoon I happened to be alone 
in my room. I had been lying there, 
with my eyes on the road. Then, sud- 
denly, against all orders, I sat up 
sharply, getting a wrenching pain in my 
leg; but I didn’t mind. I minded noth- 
ing but an apparition that had appeared 
out there. The beggar from Bagdad! 
I was sure of it. Bayezid’s spy! For 
this fellow, like the dervish whom I had 
seen lurking near the villa in Stamboul, 
was shaggy of head and face, unclean, 
villainous. 

And, now and then, he let out his 
wail: 

“Shean Villah!”—“Something, 
Allah’s sake!” 

There were many people on the road, 
but for the most part they paid not the 
slightest attention to him. They them- 
selves were too poor and miserable— 
old men, old women, trudging along 
with crates of chickens, baskets of prod- 
uce. And just back of my dervish a 
hamal, or porter, was trudging along 
with a pack on his back, a silent, pa- 
tient, laborious contrast, who did no 
good to the dervish’s trade. To make 
the contrast more striking, the porter 
had evidently been wounded, was only 
recently out of military service. There 
were many such about, trying to earn 
their livelihood again, with an arm or a 
leg missing. The hamal had a rag 
around his head. He trudged along 


for 
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like a wounded horse, as strong, as si- 
lent, and as patient. 

“Shean Villah!’ the dervish whined; 
then something else that made my flesh 
creep. He was just outside the garden 
wall. I couldn’t have been mistaken. 
He had echoed that cry of his by pro- 
nouncing my name. He had said: 
“Shean Villah’” ; then, “Summerville.” 

It roused my fighting blood. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

He repeated his cry. 

“T’ve brought presents to you from 
your grandfather,” he replied. 

“Come in!” I said. 

I was in a cold sweat, for all my 
courage. Here was word at last from 
Monsieur Beau. The dervish passed on 
into the garden, and out of my sight. 
I hadn’t even noticed that the hAamal 
had followed him. There was a longish 
wait, and the dervish entered the door 
of my room alone. I wondered how 
much fight I had left in me in case of 
treachery. 

“T bring presents for you,” he said. 

I was looking at him. His face wasn’t 
bad. There was something familiar, 
friendly, about it. I didn’t know 
whether to laugh or to be stern. 

From the rags about his waist he 
brought out a piece of marble that I 
recognized. It was the finger of Her- 
cules. I took it wonderingly. I was 
still examining it when an exclamation 
made me raise my eyes. The dervish 
had removed his turban, and—there 
was Monsieur Beau. In that disguise 
he had come seeking me. 

I took his hand. I held it for a mo- 
ment against my breast. I couldn’t say 
a word—I couldn’t. Nor could he, I 
verily believe. But after a while I said 
this: 

“You’re my grandfather. You're the 
Monsieur de Guise I’ve dreamed so 
much about.” 

“Son,” he said, “why don’t you ask 
me what that other present is?” 


“T don’t care what it is,” I said, “since 
you're here.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


It was the requisition for five million 
pounds Turkish, twenty-five million 
dollars. That was the other present he 
had referred to. Not a present, of 
course, but a trust fund—like all wealth, 
rightly considered—for the advance- 
ment of the world, of the Moslem world 
especially, 

But at any rate it was safe from the 
hands of the enemy; and the world is 
going to need a fund like that, many of 
them, when the great war is ended, es- 
pecially the fringes of the world, so 
badly worn, like the fringes of any other 
sacred carpet. 

We'll mend it, my grandfather and I 
and those others who have the “sign.” 
We talked it over that night, at length, 
after my grandfather had washed him- 
self and put on the clothes that Reshad 
had brought along in the hamper he 
had carried. For the hamal—that was 
Reshad. 

He had traced my grandfather to a 
certain private prison, whither he had 
been taken in the hope of being made 
to yield unlimited ransom. As if they 
could ever have extracted ransom for 
an old lion like him! And they had 
not only managed their escape, but they 
had gone to the villa—comparatively 
safe, once Bayezid Pasha was dead— 
and there they had taken what they 
needed, including the finger of Hercu- 
les, including the clothes that I had 
worn when I left Athens, including that 
requisition, which had been hidden there 
before the cadi fled. 

“Who was the cadi?” I asked. 

“My son,” said the real Monsieur de 
Guise, “I shall tell you on my deathbed, 
if you happen to be present, but not be- 
fore.” 

I did not insist. 

“Do you suppose,” I asked, ‘that the 
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Banque de France would honor this 
requisition, were I to present it?” 

“The officials there have been wait- 
ing for you for the past eight days,” 
my grandfather said. “If the luck 
breaks right, you will receive not only 
the gold, but the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor—the one I forfeited 
sO many years ago, when I had that 
accident with the Foreign Legion, down 
in Algiers.” 

“But I'll have to earn it,” I said. 
“My place is at the front.” 

My grandfather bowed his head. He 
murmured the word that has come to 
mean so much to me: 

“Inshallah!”’ 

When I looked at him again, he was 
meditative, his brown eyes as if fixed 
on the shores of France, over beyond 
the length of the Mediterranean. I fin- 
gered the requisition on the counter- 
pane. Untold wealth for the healing 
of wounds when the great war was 
over, when “the great idea” emerged 
from the din and the smoke. And Rox- 
alana, timid, modest, yet as welcome 
and warm as a caress, came into the 
room, silent-footed; looked at us both 
with awakening eyes. 

We took our supper there, just we 
three together, and we left the lamp un- 
lighted as the evening fell. There was 
a growl of man-made thunder to the 


south, as if the earth complained, and 
the lingering red of the sunset mingled 
with the haze of the sea and the night 
shadows until it might have been an at- 
mosphere of smoke and blood like that 
through which so much of the planet 
rolled. 

I wouldn’t be a minister just yet, I 
decided, unless I could be a minister 
of the fine old fighting sort. I said so. 

There was a gypsy encampment down 
the road somewhere. I had often heard 
their music while I lay there, and now 
we were hearing it again—plaintive, in 
a minor key, with a cadence like the 
beat of straining hearts. 

It recalled all the half-formed dreams 
and visions I had ever had—foreshad- 
owings of the plan that Fate had drawn. 
I was baffled as to understanding, but 
I was mightily glad, and my faith began 
to soar. 

Still, I say this: 

Suppose this is merely the first verse 
of the song. Suppose everything should 
turn to tragedy. Suppose this “last 
card,’ which brought bad luck to the 
cadi, should do as much for me. Do 
you know what I'll do? At least, I’ll 
try to do it. 

I'll stand up straight. I'll smile at 
the place where I think my mother is, 
and I'll say to myself: 

“Inshallah!’ 


SER 


RUBIES 


HE fickle rubies sleeping in your hair 
The ladies of another age shall wear, 
But here are living drops in every vein 
That no one’s love shall e’er make red again! 
SHANE LESLIE. 





favorite nephew, and though he 

is married to a girl I consider 
the most charming in the world, and 
though I’m nearly as clamorous for 
decorous domestic conduct as becomes 
a spinster of my years and family con- 
nection, I have always devoutly thanked 
Providence for the day Nick fell in 
love with a limpid-eyed actress. The 
reason I rejoice over his delinquency is 
that I so tremendously admire his wife. 

Eve is to me a creature wholly de- 
lightful. Like a certain earlier heroine’ 
of the same name—a lady it must have 
been a delight to know—she, though 
uncertain, astonishing, even shocking 
in her manifestations, is a person in- 
herently incapable of being dull. My 
first glimpse of her told me that. It 
was in church on an October day, the 
occasion of her marriage to my 
nephew. 

I was sitting in the third pew, in the 
section reserved for relatives. Tired 
and headachy from my overnight train 
journey, I was divided between the 
maddening torture of a hatpin that was 
skewering one of my scant locks from 
a bed of screaming nerves and irri- 
tation because Amelia Badger, whom 
I detest even more than I do her fa- 
vorite cloying scent, had wormed in- 
gratiatingly in beside me. 


Be fevoris Nicholas Smith is my 


“Nick’s) not a bit flustered. And 
glum as though it were his funeral. 
Wouldn’t you have known it?” hissed 
Amelia, above the crescendo of the 
wedding march. 

I craned past her turbulent plumes. 
From my side back view, my nephew 
looked quite handsome, for he is tall 
and has the kind of shoulders women 
never fail to admire. I couldn’t see 
his face, which not only is not hand- 
some, but which—worse yet—is a libel 
on his nature. It is too thin and long, 
and his mouth also glues together in 
a line too thin and long. His eyes 
are steel blue, and he uses them on you 
like a couple of quick sword points. 
Yet I’ve seen Nick’s eyes turn as soft 
and moody as the heart I’ve always 
known to be his. 

Nick passed out of my space of 
vision, to be followed by a magical, 
moving garden of orchid-tinted girls. 
Bridesmaids nearly always, alas! eclipse 
the bride and her pallor. But not so 
this time. The bride appeared, and 
in that orgy of color she was a radi- 
antly dominant lily, tall and white. 

She drifted toward the altar with 
a sort of rhythm, leaving in her wake 
a stream of shimmer and mist. The 
clouds of the veil, at the other end, 
jealously shrouded her head. Not one 
feature was visible. Yet, in that first 
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fluttering glimpse, I sensed some qual- 
ity in Eve—perhaps it was her car- 
riage, perhaps an invisible, but eloquent 
aura—that prepared me for Amelia’s 
next remark. 

“She’s not nervous, either!” she 
whispered audibly, through the tense 
hush just as the music ceased. “See 
—she’s ogling the minister! Wouldn't 
you have known it?” 

Poking my sharp shoulder a little 
more rigidly into Amelia’s plump one, 
I craned my head desperately, in a re- 
solve to see the bride’s face. 

When I succeeded in doing so, I per- 
ceived that Amelia’s accusation still 
held true. Eve’s eyes were fixed on 
the minister with a serene, mysterious 
gaze such as has at once armed and 
shielded and betrayed the Eves and 
Delilahs of time. Though calm, it was 
deep with hints of curiosity, mirth, 
wistfulness, and secret understanding. 
Its effect of baffling mystery magnet- 
ized the poor divine—I looked to see— 
as infallibly as its assurance and out- 
ward de rigeur repelled the lady by 
my side. As to the latter result, how- 
ever, it is too much to ask of women 
that they appreciate mysteriousness in 
other women. On the contrary, they 
hate it, though they usually show that 
(dislike by pointing out specific and ob- 
vious marks for censure. This tend- 
ency Amelia now exemplified. 

“T believe she’s rouged! And at her 
wedding! Would you have believed 
hat?” 

I’d certainly have believed it of an 
Eve if she was convinced that the 
make-up would improve her appear- 
ance. And with regard to the nature 
of the occasion, despite Amelia’s spe- 
cific disapproval, it seemed to me more 
befitting such embellishments than that 
of—a funeral, say. And when should 
a woman be commended for striving 
to look her best if not at her wedding? 

The responses were now over, and 
the opening notes of the wedding re- 


cessional served as signal for that rus- 
tling and hum of comment which, in 
our politer circles, invariably greets the 
new-made bride-and groom and en- 
velops them during their trying jour- 
ney down the aisle. 

As they passed through my limited 
field of vision, I observed that Nick, 
though staring glumly ahead, as if at 
some unpleasant goal, was clutching his 
wife’s arm in a manner far less un- 
flattering. Of this grasp, however, the 
bride seemed unaware as she swayed 
along, still lilylike and wrapped in a 
kind of elusive radiance. On the de- 
lectable curves of her face the spirit 
of sweet gravity was written like a son- 
net—this while she dropped a jewel of 
recognition, of the briefest, but softly 
sparkling, on a man who sat in front 
of me. He was very fat and past mid- 
dle age. Speculative to a point past 
reserve, I turned to Amelia. 

“How did Nick ever get her?” 

Amelia tucked back in her beaded 
bag a handkerchief whose belaced folds 
concealed something that she had been 
furtively dabbing on her face—at a 
wedding! 

“How did she ever get him, you 
mean !” 

That was not what I meant—though 
the arts of Delilah never pall on me, 
and should be especially interesting 
when applied to a man of Nick’s sober, 
woman-ignoring caliber—but before I 
could make any disclaimer, Amelia 
went ofr: 

“It’s been town talk for weeks how 
she’s been angling for him; started 
right in as soon as she came, and 
landed him within a month. Wanted 
his money and family, of course.” 

“Where’s she from?” I asked. 

“Oh, from the South or the West or 
some other outlandish place,” replied 
Amelia, with the zealous patriotism of 
a New York suburbanite. “She’s been 
visiting the Underwoods, you know.” 

“Why is she having the wedding 
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here?” My protracted stay in Maine 
and the celerity of events, and Nick’s 
preoccupation with his absorbing ad- 
venture, had combined to leave me very 
short on information. 

Amelia’s sniff was really answer 
enough. But she wouldn’t have missed 
the chance to supplement it with words. 

“The Underwoods are kind enough 
to say that since she hasn’t any fam- 
ily and is a kind of¢relative, it’s their 
place to give her a wedding.” Amelia 
fussily gathered up her furs, which, 
though they must have suffocated her 
on that hot day, were new and expen- 
‘sive, and delivered her last shot: “Be- 
tween you and me, I guess poor Mrs. 
Underood wasn’t any too sorry to see 
the wedding through.” 

I caught Amelia’s  insinuation. 
Judge Underwood was the fat old man 
blessed by the bride’s smile as she was 
returning from the altar. 

The judge, I observed, made the 
most of his relationship during the 
highly decorated reception, hovering 
around the bride and fairly purring 
when she spoke to him. It was as if 
a hypodermic of youthful vitality had 
been injected into him, transmuting his 
judicial solidity into a large, majestic 
playfulness. But, in his capering at- 
tendance, he was a greater fool than 
the other men present only in being 
an older one. 

Watching the actions of the male 
contingent of “our set,” and the facial 


expressions of the female contingent, 


I was convinced that Mrs. Underwood 
was not the only woman present who 
was “not any too sorry to see the wed- 
ding through”’—though Heaven knows 
why they should consider a dangerous 
woman less dangerous because of mar- 
riage! 

It occurred to me to wonder 
whether Eve’s life in “our set” boded 
to be a happy one. Then, noting the 
way in which Eve’s attention passed 
almost immediately from other women 


who addressed her, as if they were of 
no consequence, I knew_that her hap- 
piness or the lack of it would never 
depend on what other women thought 
of her. 

She was being bombarded with Ame- 
lia’s relentless gush when I came up 
to be-introduced. I heard the gur- 
gling: 

“Oh, my dear—such a sweet bride 
as you were! Your gown is a per- 
fect dream!” 

Eve smiled at her vaguely, as if 
wondering what she had said. 

“And such a wonderful color! 
always wondered how 

But at this point, Eve, still smiling, 
calmly turned to the fluttering bevy of 
masculinity. 

“It’s so warm in here 
gan to murmur. 

Her plaint had a startlingly electrical 
effect. I don’t remember whether or 
not the house received the visitation 
of drafts which a dozen quick exits 
threatened, for just at that second my 
nephew espied me and sprang forward 
with an  unconcealed pleasure that 
made my old heart twitch. 

“Aunt Judy!” he cried. 
know you'd got home.” 

“You'll have to do something worse 
than getting married, Nicholas Smith, 
to keep me away from the celebration.” 

“T’ll never do anything better,” he 
said, squeezing my hand. “You'll say 
so yourself when you know her.” 

“IT say so already,” I assured him, 
“for I’ve seen her.” 

In mute thanks, Nick smiled the 
wonderful, boyish smile which is the 
one spring of his nature that his dour, 
homely face cannot entirely overcrust, 
and touched his wife on the arm. 

“Eve,” he said. In that one syllable 
addressed to her I caught a soft minor 
strain that I had never before heard 
in Nick’s voice. “I want you to meet 
Aunt Judy, one of my old pals.” 

Eve turned her big eyes on me, 


I’ve 


” she be- 


“T didn’t 
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serene, but mystery-darkened. They 
were gray, I now saw at close range; 
not black, as they had at first appeared. 

“Aunt Judy,” Nick went on, “this 
is Eve.” 

“You needn’t tell me that,” I said. 
“She wears her name for a halo. Her 
name couldn’t help being Eve.” 

For a moment Eve’s eyes held off, 
seeming to regard me from a distance, 
as if taking my measure. Then in each 
of them, I could have sworn it, a little 
devil flickered for a second. Her face 
lost its sonnet look, to flash into that 
of a mischievous, naughty little song. 

“I like you, Aunt Judy,” she said. 

“You'd better,” I warned. 

“Why do you say that?” asked Nick, 
puzzled. . 

“Why do women say anything?” I 
answered. “What I should have said 
—and I say it now—is: I like you, 
too, Eve.” 

Eve sparkled at me almost as if I 
had been a man. 

“I’m glad,” she said. 
ally don’t like me.” 

“As if you’d need tell me that!” I 
said. 

We laughed together, 
looked vaguely disturbed. 

“JT don’t understand what you’re 
laughing about,” he complained. “Es- 
pecially since women do like Eve-—de- 
spite the nonsensical things she says. 
Why, there’s never been a visiting girl 
in Belle Heights has had half the at- 
tention that’s been shown Eve!” 

Eve gurgled and I snickered. 

“From the women, too,” added Nick 
doggedly, “as much as from the men.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. “Naturally.” 

“And you liked her right off,” he 
said in a tone of conclusive proof. 

“Nick, dear,” I said, “your aunt is 
an extraordinary woman in that her 
appreciative sense can sometimes throt- 
tle her female instincts.” 

At that Eve laughed again. 
I’d won her for a friend. 


“Women usu- 


but Nick 


I knew 


Yet, later, as I stood across the room 
watching the two of them—the clumsy, 
secretly romantic boy I’d always loved 
and the starry creature who had begun 
to fascinate me—I felt in my heart a 
first prick of uneasiness. The fact 
that Eve had exactly the right shade 
of red hair did not serve to allay my 
fears. 

These fears, however, did not, during 
the first year or two of their mar- 
riage, have reason to form more dis- 
tinctly than into skulking ghosts. Nick 
and Eve settled down in their. pretty 
little house, which became one of the 
centers of town gayety. Eve had a 
passion for entertaining and acquired 
the reputation of being a successful 
hostess—which, considering the secret 
mental state of eur female contingent, 
indicated that she must have _ had, 
somewhere in her ancestry, a diplomat 
of virulent strain. She was the first 
to take up each of the fads that, in 
successive infectious waves, are bound 
to engulf small-town society—from golf 
to auction bridge, from “civic welfare” 
to the tango. But always her domi- 
nant passion, surpassing even her ad- 
diction to the dancing mania, was the 
one whose germ had been born in her 
—the conquest of man. 

She simply couldn’t help it; the need 
of adulation was as insistent in ~-her 
as the need of food—more so, it seemed 
at times. And her supply of the first 
was as unfailing as of the second. Old 
men and young, rich and poor, wise 
and foolish—every male creature in 
Belle Heights, I believe, who had passed 
the marble-playing age was individu- 
ally convinced that she understood him 
better than he did himself. And per- 
haps she did. And each imagined, in 
turn, that he was the solitary human 
being who really understood her. 
Which undoubtedly was not the case. 
As for the women, understanding her 
not at all, they instinctively feared and 
mistrusted and hated her. For this 
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very reason, however, they submerged 
her all the more with false cordiality. 

As for those first dim apprehensions 
of my own, they gradually faded be- 
hind the assurance that in her very 
volatility and in the numbers of her 
conquests there was safety. They burst 
into quick life again, however, that 
evening at Eve’s house when I began 
to observe the way Monty Plunkett 
was following her about. 

There were six or seven other men 
there, which made it all the more sig- 
nificant that it was Monty Plunkett 
who invariably reached the Victrola 
in time to help her adjust a new rec- 
ord; who, every third or fourth time, 
bore her off for the next dance; who 
vanished with her, at intervals, as she 
glimmered about on various hospitable 
pretexts. 

It was on one of these last occasions, 
when he had just accompanied her to 
the dining room to give some hypo- 
thetical assistance, that I decided to 
help, too. As I entered the room, Eve 
was looking up at him from under her 
lashes in the most Evelike manner. I 
caught her murmur: 

“Every man tells a woman that. But 
he doesn’t expect her to believe it.” 

As, just then, both of them perceived 
me, I was not permitted to hear what 
it was that he had been telling her— 
which he didn’t expect her to believe. 
gut I could easily imagine it, 
cially since the man was Monty Plun- 
kett. 

He is one of those well-set-up, well- 
groomed young men, with such a clear 
red showing under his tan cheeks, and 
with such clear, cheerful brown eyes, 
that it is difficult to believe he is the 
devil repute would make of him. The 
combination of his good looks and bad 
reputation was not one that I would 
have chosen to set up against Eve. 

This, the next day, I tried to tell 
her. But to what purpose? 

“Aunt Judy”—she smiled—‘“can you 


espe- 


imagine anything more futile than a 
married woman and an—er—unmar- 
ried woman giving each other advice?” 

I was irritated with her, and, even 
more, I was irritated with Nick for his 
complaisance. It seemed to me that a 
larger share of Eve’s admitted powers 
of fascination was due her husband, 
and that he was blamable for not de- 
manding this right. 

This feeling of annoyance swept over 
me when I dropped in one evening, a 
week or so later, and found the house 
darkened, save for the ‘library, where 
Nick was sitting alone over a small 
table. Eve, it developed, had gone to 
an impromptu dance at the country 
club. 

“I’m sorry,” apologized Nick.. “She 
must have forgotten you were coming.” 

“Evidently,” I said. 

“She’s young,” he went on. 

“Of course,” I agreed. “But what 
has that to do with it?” 

“Eh?” He looked up, surprised, 
from the playing cards patterned out 
on the table before him. 

“Do you think that when she’s old, 
she’ll be very different?” 

Nick fumbled a pastebord in placing 
it. 

“She suits me as she is,” he said. 

“Oh, very well, then,” I said. “I’m 
too old a woman to ‘butt in’—as you'd 
say—where affairs are satisfactory.” 

Nick looked up, quickly ‘apologetic. 

“You know I didn’t mean anything 
ungrateful to you. You know—you 
understand ss 

“Yes, we understand,” I answered, 
my heart overflooding in a second, as 
hearts can, with a thousand memories 
—detailed pictures, covering twenty 
odd years of “understanding” with my 
boy. Then I gulped down the choking 
tide, and, glancing at the outlay of 
cards before him, I asked: “What's 
that game you’re playing?” 

“It’s a game of solitaire. 
‘Idiot’s Delight.’” 


’ 


It’s called 
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I laughed. 

“What are you laughing at?” de- 
manded Nick, at once suspicious. 

“At the name—‘Idiot’s Delight. 

He rumpled up the cards with a 
sweep of his hand. Quickly I moved 
over and covered his hand with mine. 

“You don’t mind if I call you an 
idiot—do you, Nickie? For you are 
a kind of one, you know.” 

He smiled at me then, the beautiful, 
whimsical smile I’ve always loved. 
“IT suppose I am, Aunt Judy. 

how can | help it?” 

“You can help acting like one.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“Meaning,” I took up bluntly, “let- 
ting that alluring girl run about alone.” 

Nick gathered up the pack of cards, 
and began sorting them out in silence. 
His lips compressed themselves into 
that too-straight line. 

“Nickie,” I said a little anxiously, 
“surely you understand how I mean 
it? You know your old Aunt Judy 
wouldn’t—for the world re 

He nodded, but his lips still held 
their firm muteness. 

“If it hurts you, dear,” I said, re- 
lenting, “if you’d rather not, even with 
But you know 


,”? 


But 


me, discuss Eve 

I love her, too 
“Yes, I know.” 

Then: “What if 


” 


His voice dragged. 
she’d rather go 
alone ?” 

“Oh, but she wouldn’t!” I said, with 
a show of assurance. 

“I wish you were right, but I’m 
afraid you’re wrong. Truth is, Aunt 
Judy, I bore her.” 

“Nick!” I cried, aghast. “You don’t 
realize what you’re saying!” 

“I wish I didn’t,” he replied, 
straightening the edges of the pack 
very neatly before putting it in the 
case. “But it’s a fact.” 

“What in the world makes you think 
so?” 

“What makes any one think he bores 
any one?” 

6 


I blinked, and tried to think of the 
proper thing to say. But Nick went 
on: 

“Most of the things she loves to do 
I either can’t do or don’t have time 
to do. Take this damn’ dancing. Can 
you imagine me a tea trotter?” 

At the idea of gawky Nick in the 
mentioned role, I couldn’t restrain a 
smile. Nick, though the muscles at 
the corners of his mouth twitched nerv- 
ously, smiled, too. The fact that he 
could do so explains one of the reasons 
why he’s my favorite nephew. 

“Well, anyway,” I said, returning to 
the position of attack, “you can ac- 
company her when she goes to trot. It 
would look better, for one thing; and 
for another, it would be r 

I hesitated, and Nick shot me a light- 
ning glance of inquiry. 

“It would be what?” 

“Safer.” 

“Oh, I trust Eve implicitly,” he said, 
a trace of smugness in his tone. “It’s 
not that she She doesn’t I 
mean 4 

“Just what do you mean?” I asked, 
breaking mercifully into his flounder- 
ing. 

Nick visibly swallowed his embar- 
rassment. 

“Only that the very thing that makes 
her—bored—with me—makes her safe 
with other men. She craves attention, 
admiration, variety. It’s her nature. 
She doesn’t mean any harm by it—she 
wouldn’t do any harm. She only wants 
to be a queen on a throne—but she 
wants a thousand courtiers bending the 
knee, all in a row. And why shouldn’t 
she? She can get ’em at the flicker 
of an eyelash.” 

The first hint of real bitterness I’d 
ever heard in Nick Smith’s voice I 
heard at that moment. The sound of 
it hardened me against the insatiable 
coquette who had hurt him. 

“T know what that young woman 


7 


needs! 
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“A beating?” he inquired ironically. 

“A good, stout halter,” I returned. 

“Who’s going to put it on her?” 
ihat’s what’s worrying me.” 

Then, as Nick sat staring at me, I 
couldn’t resist voicing the question that 
had been in my heart a thousand times. 

“Why did she marry you, Nick?” 

He straightened his body in the chair 
and his lips into that grim line. 

“God knows!” he said. 

“Surely you think she loves you?” 

“Yes, I thought so—then. As much 
as she could love any one.” 

For a long silence he sat working 
at the loose end of the cardcase. Then 
he spoke slowly, as if the speaking 
cost him effort: 

“And I thought she would grow to 
love me more—that’s the conventional 
dope, you know.” 

I reached over and loosed the card- 
case from his fumbling fingers. 

“T never dreamed that you were un- 
happy, Nick.” 

“I’m not really unhappy, I suppose. 
I’d be unreasonable if I were. I 
wanted Eve, and I’ve got her. And 
if she ‘were different—why, she 
wouldn’t be Eve. And there you are!” 

For another long silence we sat star- 
ing at each other. Then Nick jumped 
up, went over to the open fireplace, 
kicked a smoldering log into spluttering 
reproach, and returned to his chair, 

“T don’t know what made me 
he began, and in his voice there was a 
touch of shame. “I never thought to 
talk like this to a living soul.” 

“Maybe it’s because I’m not much 
what you’d call a ‘soul,’” I offered. 
“T’m just a hard-headed old woman. 
Tell me—with whom did she go to the 
country club to-night?” 

“Eh?” said Nick. 

That monosyllable, on Nick’s lips, 
always pricks me to quick attention; 
it’s a clumsy sign of evasion. With 
precision J repeated my question. 


”? 


“Oh—let me see,” said Nick, recol- 
lecting, with an effort too obvious. 
“Oh, yes—it was Monty Plunkett.” 

“Not that man!” When I feel com- 
pelled to damn a person by mere tone 
of voice, it may be safely assumed that 
the person’s not respectable. 

Nick fidgeted. 

“He’s the best dancer in the club, I 
believe,” he said apologetically. 

“And the worst sinner.” 

“That’s not my fault,” he countered 
weakly. 

“Well, it is yours that your wife 
goes to dances with him.” 

“Eve can take care of herself.” 

“She’s equipped to do so—if she 
wants to,” I responded, again stung to 
tartness by his complaisance. 

“Now, Aunt Judy 
with a show of heat. 

“The capacity for morals is distinctly 
an acquired trait,” I cut in. “None of 
us is naturally what is called ‘moral’; 
and the dependability of this acquisi- 
tion of ours hinges—on”—I hesi- 
tated, and, looking up, caught a tense 
expression on my nephew’s face that 
caused my grandiloquence to wabble 
off vaguely—‘“on many things.” 

What I should have liked to say con- 
cerning his own morals I neither dared 
nor deemed advisable to add just then. 

3ut as for Madam Eve, I was de- 
termined she should have her “plain 
talk.” The very next morning I sought 
her, to find her wandering picturesquely 
round in their little garden, which lay, 
remotely near, just behind a row of 
elm trees. I have said “their garden,” 
though properly I should have said 
Nick’s. He conceived it, fathered it, 
tended it, and cherished it. For Eve, 
untrue to one fundamentally feminine 
trait, did not love flowers for them- 
selves; she appreciated their decorative 
qualities, of course, but even in this 
respect I believe she tendered them a 
sort of jealousy. At times, however— 
and I learned to recogr.ize the flower- 
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seeking moods—she loved to unify her- 
’ self with these living things of the soil. 

This morning I suspected her as soon 
as I saw her. She was standing in 
the midst of the gorgeous spread of 
autumn blossoming, and the garden 
seemed like a splendid raiment await- 
ing her decision to wear it. Her head, 
bent over a late-blooming rose which 
she held in her hand, was itself a daz- 
zling red-gold blossom. 

My approaching steps jarred her 
from this delightful alliance back into 
communion with mere humanity. A 
hint of shadow darkened the sparkle 
of her repose; then she saw it was I, 
and honored me with a welcoming 
smile. 

“I was just daydreaming 
flowers,” she said. 

She spoke with a sweet pensiveness 
that married women never should have, 
because it is a symbol of sentimental 
speculations. 

“An idyllic occupation,” I replied. 
I had good reason to know—remem- 
bering the sewing basket I had carried 
home the night before—that there 
might be a pastime more profitable. Yet 
I esteemed flower dreaming as more de- 
sirable than, say, motoring under cer- 
tain conditions. Having just seen 
Monty Plunkett’s racing car passing 
Eve’s front gate at an insinuatingly 
slow pace, I was thankful for the 
flower mood well for the gar- 
den’s rear location and for the gold- 
splashed elms’ effectual guard. 

Eve communed for a last moment 
with the flower in her hand, then ex- 
tended it for my inspection. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I agreed, without looking at 
it. “But what are you doing out here 
in the garden? I thought gardens and 
cats——” 

That deplorable, delightful, mischie- 
vous expression danced into her eyes. 

“I’m thinking of taking up roses as 
a background.” 
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“Cherchez l'homme,” I commented. 

Eve laughed and nodded. 7 

“Well, he ought to be ashamed of 
himself,” I censured. “Makfng love to 
married women!” 

“It wasn’t making love,” Eve de- 
nied blandly. “It was just a pretty 
compliment. Nothing more than mil- 
lions of other -men yy 

“No doubt,” I agreed austerely. 
“And that’s just the point. Exactly 
what I’ve come over this morning to 
talk about.” 

Eve shot me a quick, sidewise glance. 

“So I’m in for a talking to?” she 
said. 

“You are,” I assured her. 
deserved one.” 

“I’m scared!” 

“You may well be. You’re an art- 
ful rogue, and we both know it. That’s 
partly why I like you, I fear.” 

Eve caught at the opening, and broke 
in with an ingenuous smile. 

“You do like me, don’t you, Aunt 
Judy ?” 

“Right you are, darling,” I admitted. 
“And that’s the reason I can’t bear to 
think of your losing Nick.” 

Eve met my statement, as carefully 
planned as casually uttered, with a gay 
laugh. 

“I lose Nick!” But though her laugh 
carried denial of the danger, her tone 
hinted reproof and amazement. In my 
heart I exulted over my achievement, 
though I repeated gravely: 

“Yes—lose Nick.” 

Eve dropped her 
ground. 

“What do you mean to insinuate?” 
she demanded. 

“T’m insinuating nothing, Eve,” I lied 
glibly. “I only mean that I’d be sorry 
to see you lose Nick. And I say it 
because the fact that you haven’t lost 
him already is owing more to your 
luck than to your deserts.” 

The shadow of alarm faded from her 
face. 


“A well- 


flower to the 
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“Oh,” she said, “you didn’t mean— 
” 

“Not actually, but potentially. Any 

wife who heglects her husband may, 

any day, discover him wandering 

afield.” 

“No. Nick wouldn’t.” 
her head with conviction. 

“Eve, come over to the bench under 
that elm. I want to sermonize. like a 
dull parson, and my legs are too weak 
to bear me through. Now”—after I'd 
led her, reluctant, to the mercy seat— 
“you’ve got to hear me out this once, 
and I’ll promise never to do it again.” 

Eve fixed her wide and shining eyes 
on me in a gaze of patient attention 
that said, “Go on,” and swallowed a 
little yawn that said, “But for Heaven’s 
sake be quick about it!” 

“Eve,” I said, “it’s easy enough for 
a woman—given an iota of beauty or 
wit or charm, or even that most com- 
mon of feminine gifts, physical lure— 
to win a man. It’s to no woman’s credit 
to accomplish merely that. What is to 
her credit is to hold her man—to keep 
on really being his mate, and to keep 
him really satisfied with being hers.” 

“Nick’s satisfied,” commented Eve 
briefly. 

“Is he?” I countered more briefly 

She stiffened a little from her lan- 
guorous posture. 

“Isn’t he? Has he been complain- 
ing to you?” 

“Oh, no!” I said hastily. “Nick will 
never complain to any one—never fear 
that. But he, just as assuredly, some 
day ” I broke off with an artful 
pause. Then I continued: “When a 
man’s wife prefers the society of other 
men, it’s against nature to expect him 
to be forever faithful to her memory.” 

Eve tried to laugh away my solem- 
nity. 

“Dear Aunt Judy,” she said, “surely 
you wouldn’t expect an—well, an at- 
tractive woman, just because she picks 
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out one man to marry, to live in a 
cloister the rest of her life.” 

“Not necessarily. But the husband 
who shares her cloister—if you wish 
to term it that—for the very reason 
that she’s picked him out to marry, 
certainly merits her first attention. 
Surely a man worth winning is worth 
holding. Did you ever hear what Swift 
said on the subject?” 

“Swift?” said Eve lackadaisically. 
“What Swift?” 

“Dean Swift, the English philoso- 
pher,” I informed pedagogically. 

“Oh, that old Swift. I don’t remem- 
ber what he said about anything. 
Though I think we had him in school, 
along with Addison and Steele and 
Percy’s ‘Reliques,’ and Lamb and 
Beowulf and all those other fossils that 
nobody reads excepting to pass exams 
or pose as being literary.” 

“*Nevertheless,” I said, “that same old 
fossil, Swift, seems to have foreseen 
that you were coming into the world, 
my dear, and to have left a message for 
you.” 

“For me?” said sve, at once pre- 
pared to revise her pronouncement of 
the fossil. “What did he say?” 

“He made this shrewd observation,” 
I said. “ ‘The reason why so few mar- 
riages are happy is because young ladies 
spend their time in making nets instead 
of cages.’ ” 

Eve sighed, and wearily looked up 
into the branches of the elm. 

“It’s like a lot of those wise-sound- 
ing adages,” she declared. “Not nearly 
so much in them, when you come to 
think them over, as you first thought.” 

“Well, think it over a little,” I ad- 
vised. 

But Eve, jumping up, embraced the 
golden heavens with a gesture that re- 
pudiated mundane counsel. 

“Be sensible ” T began. 

She shook her shining head. 

“T don’t want to be sensible!” 

“Why not?” 
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“Because sensible people are always 
being depended on—they’re tiresome. 
All bores are sensible and ‘dependable’ 
—or perhaps it’s the other way about. 
I don’t want to be depended on. I don’t 
want to be an ‘old reliable.’”’ Then, 
evidently in fear of having hurt me, 
she added: “Not at my age, I mean.” 

“At what age do you consider that 
‘reliability’ should properly set in?” I 
asked, unable to hold back my smile. 

Eve lifted her eyes to mine solemnly 
and shook her head. 

“T don’t know. It’s only that it seems 
so much more is demanded from 
women than from men—more that is 
colorless and dull and fettered, I mean. 
And most of us, after marriage, col- 
lapse under the code. Of course it’s 
not expected of husbands to remain 
lovers—for that’s not the way of mar- 
riage. But it is expected of wives to 
settle down to prosy domesticity for all 
time.” 

“‘Domesticity’ is the oldest institu- 
tion in the world, Eve,” I reminded 
her, a little smugly, I fear. 

“Yes. And it was wished on the 
weaker sex in the good old days of 
club swinging. I’ve noticed that most 
of the ‘feminine traits’ that date from 
about that epoch are the less pleasura- 
ble ones.” 

In answer I sighed. 
smiled. 

“So I, for one,” she added airily, 
“refuse to become prosy. Likewise, 
to put poor old Nick in a cage. What 
a silly idea that is, anyway! Let’s not 
discuss it any more.” 

Nor would she—save for one after- 
shot: 

“Besides, what do you, you 
auntie, know about marriage?” 

Of course I had expected that. It’s 
the fate of us despised “old maids” 
to receive, at best, a pitying smile in 
exchange for our views on the bigger 
problems of life. Which makes it the 
stranger that Providence has, on some 
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of the most vital processes, granted 
us the clearer ‘vision. Eve, in her blind 
egotism, fancied I meant she should 
become “prosy,” which would have 
been the irremediable error. For men 
are lyrical by nature, and demand 
poetry from women—or what they 
imagine to be poetry. This trait is the 
raison d’étre of the commodity that 
might be termed “affinityship,” which 
is but an eternal nourishment to what 
men imagine themselves to be. It 
would be a woman’s supreme achieve- 
ment to delude her husband into believ- 
ing that she supplied this fancied and 
poetical requisite. 

Moreover, could wives but see it 
truly, by keeping the affinity problem 
within the family and beyond the 
bounds of gossip, they would, simul- 
taneously, be indulging themselves in 
fullest play at their most fascinating 
game; for’ feeding the poetical strain 
in one’s own husband certainly requires 
as much skill as catering to other men. 

But these convictions, grown out of 
my maidenly observations, I had no 
further opportunity to bestow upon 
cautious Eve. Whenever she glimpsed 
meddling tendencies pricking out of me, 
she gayly wheeled out of my reach, 
either literally or figuratively, like the 
teasing, golden butterfly she was. 

And like a butterfly she continued 
to flutter abroad, sipping the nectar of 
admiration from a hundred sources. 
The favored fount, to my increasing 
concern, was Monty Plunkett. Nick 
had boasted that Eve could take care 
of herself, but I had observed men 
of Monty Plunkett’s type before—a 
tantalizing combination of ingenuous 
naiveté and spicy wickedness, which 
can tempt even the wariest of butter- 
flies to inspect too closely. 

Before long, Eve’s women friends— 
though, in verity, I shouldn’t use that 
term, as Eve didn’t have “women 
friends’”—were sympathetically whis- 
pering about “poor Mrs, Plunkett.” 
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Most of their gossip, of course, was 
fiction, though the fact couldn’t be de- 
nied that Eve went out in Plunkett’s 
wicked-looking racing car oftener than 
was—considered proper. All women 
secretly envy a woman who is daring, 
and envy of Eve doubtless stimulated 
the hushed buzz. 

It was at this juncture; when Eve 
and Nick had been married scarcely 
four years, that they met Miss Letty 
Lang. They made her acquaintance at 
a dinner party at which I also was 
present. I sat directly across the table 
from Miss Lang, for which I was 
grateful, since I enjoyed watching her 
artful angling for Nick’s favor. Nick 
sat at her left, and was evidently grat- 
ified to the extreme with his location. 

Miss Lang was a pretty thing—so 
pretty as to keep her stage talents al- 
ways a matter for doubtful speculation. 
Her keynote was sweet simplicity. She 
wore her fair hair parted in Madonna 
fashion, and widened her blue eyes at 
you with aggressive innocence. The 
rosy candle shades were strikingly be- 
coming to her; they warmed her sim- 
ple yet generous décolletage, deepened 
to a glorious red the roses in her cheeks, 
and lighted opalescent fires in her cool 
blue eyes. 

She was so lovely to look at that, 
at first, I watched her solely for that 
reason. I noted that she did not talk 
much—women possessing her qualities 
of lure do not have to. She had a 
trick of sitting with her head demurely 
bowed as she listened to what Nick 
was saying. At intervals*she lifted her 
long eyelashes at him in a way at once 
shyly sweet and eloquently admiring. 
The very fall of her eyelids was*a 
tribute. 

I could not determine whether she 
was genuinely as fascinated by my 
nephew as would appear, or whether 
this was but a sample of customary 
actress wiles. Regarding Nick’s posi- 
tion in the affair, all doubt was soon 
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razed ; though, even as to that, I’m not 
sure exactly how much of his first cap- 
tivation was due to the charms of the 
lady and how much to the charms of 
her calling. There is something inex- 
plicable to other women about the in- 
fallible lure of actresses. These crea- 
tures need not necessarily be beautiful 
or clever, or even amiable, in order 
to be potent. Their power of fascina- 
tion is undoubtedly closely linked with 
the stage itself, for men every day make 
fools of themselves over pretty, silly, 
little chorus girls whom, if they were 
waitresses, certainly they would never 
notice. 

But the mystery of the lives of these 
sprites, the unreality that surrounds 
them, weaves a sort of spell. They 
are beings not of the workaday world; 
they go wandering about brilliantly 
lighted scenes—unperturbed targets of 
a thousand eyes ; they come popping out 
of those strange, mystery-darkened 
stage doors—pretty creatures of dash, 
radiance, and aplomb. 

Is it their touch of boldness, perhaps, 
a possible raciness, that contributes to 
their witchery? Or is it, rather, their 
underlying ability to take care of them- 
selves? A man finds it very captivat- 
ing to encounter a woman who can 
meet him on his own ground—a dainty, 
lovely thing who, as Nick would say, 
“knows her little book.” And in the 
actress they find such a rare being— 
pretty, admired, and mysterious; free 
thinking, free living, and highly uncon- 
ventional—or if she isn’t, the man is 
always hoping she may be.  e 

There are few men, at all events, 
who can withstand the directly applied 
homage of an actress; to have made a 
conquest of a luminary of the stage 
flatters them all inevitably and inordi- 
nately. 

So it did not entirely amaze me to 
see steady old Nick emerge from be- 
hind that shy shield of his which often 
passes for glumness. Miss Lang, for 
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all her silence, held his rapt attention. 
He even disregarded his roasted duck, 
which is his favorite delicacy, thereby 
winning an eloquent look from the 
alert-eyed butler. His own look, by 
the time dessert came on, was so glow- 
ingly responsive to his companion’s shy 
glances that I kept craning to see 
whether Eve was observing. But she 
was far too busy drinking drafts of 
admiration from two sides simultane- 
ously to be conscious of any other 
woman in the room. 

With equal indifference, in the last 
flurry of farewells while we waited in 
the hall for our cars, she overheard 
Miss Lang’s parting invitation to Nick: 

“Now you'll keep your promise—you 
will come and have tea with me?” This 
with a lingering upsweep of her long 
eyelashes. 

“Thanks—yes,” promised Nick a tri- 
fle hurriedly. 


“Soon?” The cadences of Miss 


Lang’s murmuring voice were, even in 


the briefest and tritest phrase, surpris- 
ingly shaded with meanings. 

Nick, however much he had appre- 
ciated this accomplishment @ deux at 
dinner, now cleared his throat nerv- 
ously, figuratively stepping on her toes. 

Miss Lang then noticed Eve just be- 
yond him, and added: ‘And you, too, 
of course, Mrs. Smith.” 

“Thanks—yes,” replied Eve, 
ing Nick’s words. 

In the car, I ruminated at large: 

“She is a pretty thing, isn’t she?” 

To which Nick responded, “Yes,” 
and Eve, “Who?” in the same breath. 

“Letty Lang,” I replied, answering 
the person I had really addressed. 

Eve was silent. 

“How do you like her?” asked Nick, 
almost too casually. 

“Oh,” said Eve, “she’s one of those 
women that men become silly over and 
women despise.” 

“ ‘Despise’?” repeated Nick, in puz- 
zled astonishment. “Why?” 
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“Because they see through them,” 
said Eve, yawning. 

I laughed. Eve, catching it, sud- 
denly interrupted her yawn. 

“What amuses you?” she demanded. 

“If you don’t know,” I replied, “it 
wouldn’t do any good to tell you. But 
I think you do know.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Eve a little 
peevishly, “she’s obvious. And obvious 
women like that bore me to extinction.” 

But Letty Lang, however obvious, 
didn’t bore Nick. I suspected that 
from the beginning, and I fixed it as a 
certainty a few weeks later. 

We were sitting alone in his study. 
I remember it was Thanksgiving Eve, 
for Eve had gone to the country club’s 
dinner dance, attended, as ustial these 
days, by Monty Plunkett. I sprang the 
question on him without preface. 

“By the way, Nick, have you seen 
anything more of your lovely con- 
quest ?” 

He looked startled. 

“Lovely conquest he repeated, 
frowning. “What do you mean?” 

“She’s not a ‘what.’ I mean Letty 
Lang.” 

“Oh!” His tone indicated the depths 
of surprise. “Oh, yes. I—she asked 
me there for tea, you remember.” 

“Oh, yes,” said I in my turn, but 
my tone indicated that I had forgotten 
Miss Lang’s invitation. 

“She’s really such a nice little thing, 
you know. Sweet, pretty, and really 
very bright. Reminds me a lot of Eve.” 

“Is that so?” I asked, interested. 
“And does Eve, too, think there’s a like- 
ness ?” 

“Why—er—I don’t believe Eve’s fol- 
lowed up the acquaintance. She didn’t 
seem to care for her. That’s one thing 
I can’t understand about women—that 
they so seldom see the attractiveness in 
other women. Miss Lang is really nice 
—awfully nice.” 

“Yes, so you said,” I commented 
dryly. 
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“Now, see here, Aunt Judy—you’re 
always such a good sport! You're not 
going to be down on her, too? Just 
because she’s on the stage? 
she is an actress, she’s 
very 

“Nick,” I interrupted, “if you call 
her ‘nice’ another time, I’ll be convinced 
it’s not true! Which would be a pity, 
for on our one occasion of meeting she 
succeeded in impressing me that she 
really was. But then,” I added, with 
intentional malice, “that may only go 
to prove that she’s truly a competent 
actress.” 

Nick jumped up, and flung his un- 
smoked, expensive cigar into the fire- 
place. 

“Can't any of you women have char- 
ity and a sense of justice?” he flared. 
“Just because this pretty little girl is 
on the stage—which God knows is no 
primrose path—you’ve got to jump in 
and add to her rotten deal by making 
her one with her environment! It’s 
ghastly unfair! You have no idea what 
that poor girl has been through in or- 
der to reach her present position.” 

“Have you?” I asked, 

“She’s told me something of it,” he 
admitted. “I suppose you'll say that 
was a sympathy play, but it wasn’t. I 
asked.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Nick,” I com- 
plained, with assumed innocence, “what 
did I say to bring out this explosion? 
I must be getting old and my jokes 
poor. Anyway, it’s nothing to make 
such a stir about. Sit down and calm 
yourself.” 

Nick obediently sat down. But he 
didn’t look calm. He looked suddenly 
so self-conscious and foolish that I was 
sorry for him. 

3ut I was not sorry that he had 
fallen in love with an actress. For this 
dispensation, as I stated in the begin- 
ning of the story, I devoutly thanked 
' God. I began, then, to think it might 
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be a good thing, and a few days later 
I knew it. 

Eve and I had gone into town to- 
gether to shop. These occasions were 
rarer with us than they had formerly 
been, and the buoyant frankness of 
our comradeship had simmered down; 
ever since my “meddling,” Eve had 
punished me by treating me like an 
ordinary female. Only once had I .ven- 
tured to mention Miss Lang, with in- 
sinuation, and on that occasion Eve’s 
shrug had hurled my warning to the 
depths of negligibility. 

“No such luck for the old dear!” 
she said. “He’s steadier than the town 
clock.” 

One’s conviction is as good as a fact. 
Eve’s complacent belief served her up 
to that December day of shopping; nor 
did it hinder her from buying a par- 
ticularly becoming new motor coat and 
bonnet, while I—suspecting the mission 
of these delectable, but unneeded, ac- 
cessories—had carefully to shroud my 
disapproval. Altogéther, the day was 
amicable, and we decided to round it 
off by running over to Mrs. Abbott’s ° 
new apartment, hoping to catch her in. 

Possibly I haven’t told you about 
Mrs. Abbott—a colorlessly comme-il- 
faut unit of society, whose husband’s 
sister, Edith, chanced to marry Nick’s 
second cousin Frank. But that doesn’t 
matter, anyway, as she has no connec- 
tion with this story beyond residing, by 
act of Providence, precisely where she 
does. She lives in one of those fash- 
ionable bijou apartments just off of the 
avenue. It isn’t a very large building, 
either—which makes what happened all 
the more strange. 

Even had the hall man been attend- 
ing to his duties, this story, if written, 
might have come to a very different cli- 
max. But he had betaken himself to 
one of those mysterious retreats which 
hall men are wont to frequent. The 
elevator boy was sailing his craft at 
some incommunicable height. So Eve 
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and I were allowed, for several min- 
utes, to test our patience in the over- 
decorated foyer. 

Eve, restlessly punching the elevator 
button, was peering up the shaft when 
the entrance door swung in to admit 
two people. At the sight of them, I 
must have gasped,-for when I quickly 
turned to Eve, she had already faced 
about and was gazing toward the door. 

I followed her glance back to the 
approaching figures. Neither the man 
nor the woman, moving in an -en- 
grossed, intime oblivion of things ex- 
ternal, had yet noticed us. 

Eve stepped forward and graciously 
extended her hand. 

“Miss Lang—how lucky! We feared 
—oh, hello, Nick !—that we were going 
to miss you.” 

Nick, beyond a funny little squeak 
in his throat, did not speak. Miss Lang 
appeared composed. 

“My—dear Mrs. Smith! 
aunt, too! What a pleasure! 
right up for tea!” 

At that point the elevator’s custodian, 
who really had brewed the trouble, de- 
cided to appear and see what further 
mischief he could accomplish. His dev- 
ilish adeptness was speedily manifested. 

Nick followed the rest of us into 
the car. 

“Sixth floor!” he commanded, with 
hauteur. 

“Yes, of course, Mr. Smith.” 

Nick did not kick the boy. He only 
blinked sternly at something in the roof 
of the car, while the rest of us gazed 
vacuously into the air. 

I shall never forget that tea party. 
Of course the situation was, in essence, 
revolting, and I instinctively rebelled 
at having stumbled into it; yet it un- 
doubtedly held my liveliest interest, and 
the two leading characters played their 
parts superbly. 

Of Eve I was tremendously proud. 
Most onlookers would never have sus- 
pected that she hadn’t intended all 
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along coming to tea; it was only be- 
cause she was the least bit too smooth, 
and because she was as attentive to 
Miss Lang as to a man, that I realized 
how deeply she was stirred. 

As for Miss Lang, she was almost 
as smooth. But then she had to divide 
her resources—she had to make the tea, 
which requires a degree of individual 
concentration. 

“How many lumps?” she asked, hold- 
ing the tongs steadily poised. 

“None, thanks,” said Eve. 

Whereupon, Miss Lang, talking 
suavely, dropped three lumps into Eve’s 
cup. 

But poor Nick! He is no actor! 

When, after an interminable interval, 
the time came to go, he longed, judging 
from his expression, for one of those 
stage devices by which one can be let 
down through the floor. Of course he 
didn’t, under the circumstances, want 
to stay after we left, and equally un- 
pleasant loomed the prospect of riding 
twenty miles in the intimate bosom of 
the family limousine. 

With us, however, he did depart, 
taking leave of his hostess with as much 
awkwardness as Eve did with grace. 
But downstairs he mumbled something 
unintelligible about “business engage- 
ment—important. Home on the seven- 
forty-nine,” and bolted for the subway 
station. 

“Poor Nick!” 
giggle. “He'd like to run away to sea. 

In the same breath she turned sober. 
She drooped down against the cush- 
ioned ~seat, and gazed despondently 
through the window. 

In silence, save for the singsong of 
the gears under the floor of the car, 
we sped smoothly through the blurry 
darkness of the park. At short inter- 
vals the lamps flashed briefly. Vague, 
shadowy, moving things appeared in 
view, to be swallowed quickly back into 
the dusk. We emerged into the glare 
of a busy, clanging street, swarming, 
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it seemed, with millions of darting hu- 
man beings. Then we were on the 
Harlem River bridge, piercing a very 
dream picture’ of light in shadow— 
lights above, about, below, reflecting in 
a thousand magic guises on the water. 

All the time, I, bursting with a 
thousand queries, contrived to hold my 
tongue. I knew Eve was stirred—but 
was she stirred enough? It was not 
until we had slid into the smooth road 
of Pelham Parkway that she spoke: 

“Aunt Judy, have you a copy of that 
book ?” 

“What book?” I asked. 

“That one of Swift’s—about nets and 
cages.” 


“TI have,” I said. 

Eve turned her head away and stared 
out into the darkening reaches. 

“Does he tell how to make them?’ 
she asked presently. 

“Nets?” I inquired ingenuously. 

Eve’: hand crept across the cushion, 
found mine, and gave it a little squeeze 
as she replied: 

“Cages.” 

“Eve,” I said, “if you are in earnest, 
you don’t have to read what Swift, 
Beowulf, or any other of those ‘old 
fossils’ had to offer about handling 
men. For they were men themselves 
—sons of poor, foolish Adam. And 
you are Eve.” 





LOST YOUTH 


CRIED to-day at such a little thing. 
I never knew 
A little thing could hold so great a sting, 
My dear, did you? 


I went into a room where I was young 
And, near the wall, 

A woolly-coated little lamb was flung— 
And that was all. 


It would have been no awful thing to face, 
Clean, in the sun; 

But on its coat, like pitiful old lace, 
Were cobwebs spun. 


I cried to-day just for that little thing. 
I never knew 
A little thing could hold so great a sting, 
My dear, did you? 
FRANCES CAROLINE WILLEY. 
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F. BERKELEY SMITH 


HE village nestled in the armpit 
of the Norman Sea is so small 
that it is of no consequence. 

Even its name is insignificant—Le Port. 
There is but one store, as modest as the 
low stone houses of the fishermen lying 
about it—Monsieur Toupin’s store, 
smelling of smoked herring and gaso- 
line. And the gasoline, men in gog- 
gles swear, is of poor quality. 


What can you expect of a hole like 


Le Port? Not, surely, a romance, or a 
tragedy of hearts? A wrench, a turn 
of the wrist, an insolent shriek of warn- 
ing from your demon siren, and Le 
Port has vanished behind your auto- 
mobile and out of your mind. Stop! 
Let us go back. You do not know, of 
course, that down that modest street 
which ends at the marsh Jean was born 
in a high feather bed, over the dirt 
floor of a fisherman’s hut. 

So was Suzanne—just opposite. 

In the days when Jean’s chubby fist 
was just large enough to close over the 
hig two-sou piece that his mother gave 
him for his very own on the day of 
the village féte in August, and Suzanne 
had just learned to lisp, “Bonjour, 
m’sieur—m’dame,” to strangers in pass- 
ing, Le Port’s thoroughfare seldom if 
ever heard the horn of an automobile. 
The village was at peace. The sound 
dominant twice daily was the roar of 
the incoming sea, as it fought its way 
into the bay, and, at early dawn, the 


cry of the sea fowl—faint in the rain, 
cheerful in the good sunshine, clear and 
full in the moonlight—as the birds cir- 
cled the bay and marsh. There was 
good fishing beyond in the open sea. 
The nets seldom had time to dry, and 
the people were content. And those 
were the days when Jean and Suzanne 
played together. 

For plaything, Jean had a battered 
wooden decoy duck, with a string 
through its bill, which he dragged about 
in the mud as fast as his chubby bare 
feet could run with it. The duck’s 
name was Mirelle. And Suzanne had 
a doll—legless, like Mirelle, but with 
fair hair and blue eyes like her own. 

Jean’s eyes were brown, and his hair 
grew in chestnut ringlets all over his 
head, and when he fell down, he never 
cried, whereas you could hear Suzanne 
as far as the store, which was quite a 
ways. When Suzanne cried, Jean com- 
forted her by pawing her tear-stained 
face affectionately. So, you see, he 
loved her from the very first. Even 
the two-sou piece his mother gave him 
on the day of the féte of the village 
he generously lavished on Suzanne, giv- 
ing her far more than half of the tri- 
colored, sticky stick of candy for which 
he exchanged his two sous at Mon- 
sieur Toupin’s. He bought the sticky 
stick for Suzanne—whereas, later that 
very afternoon, sly little Suzanne 
sneaked to Monsieur Toupin’s with four 
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sous, and, like a cannibal, devoured a 
whole gingerbread soldier, down to his 
boots, under a bush by herself. 

At eighteen, Suzanne was the pretti- 
est girl in Le Port, and worked for 
Monsieur Toupin as “bonne 4d tout 
faire” for twenty francs a month and 
board. That is to say, she was never 
idle except when asleep. She helped 
fat Madame Toupin in the kitchen, fed 
the chickens, waited at table, milked the 
cow, cooked, filled the lamps, and served 
customers in the store from early dawn 
until the bell in Monsieur le Curé’s 
church struck ten, when the store closed 
for the night and she put up the shut- 
ters. 

She was eighteen, fair-skinned, fair- 
haired, with mischievous blue eyes— 
slightly almond-shaped—strong as a 
man, with a figure just budding into 
womanhood and the complexion of a 
rose. The passing chauffeurs began to 


declare that Monsieur Toupin’s gaso- 
line had improved, and lingered in the 


buying, for Suzanne’s smile and a sight 
of her pearly teeth were worth linger- 
ing for. They discussed her beauty 
along the road and in distant garages. 

At nineteen, Jean became an orphan. 
At twenty he owned the Marie-Jeanne. 
She“was a fishing smack, of the Nor- 
wegian type common along the Norman 
coast, and she carried, besides her to- 
bacco-colored mainsail and vermilion- 
hued jib, a squat, tawny rag at her 
stern. She had been built in Courseulles 
for bad weather, and generally got it. 
Jean handled her alone, and could see 
Suzanne only now and then in his free 
hours, when the sea did not call him 
to work. 

You would have picked him out 
among all the others at Le Port, this 
able young fisherman, whose brown 
eyes gleamed with courage and good 
nature. He possessed the energy of two 
men and the grit of three—a rare young 
sea wolf, built, like the Marie-Jeanne, 
to stand all weathers—and he worked 
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at his nets with a will, for his heart 
was happy in that great chest of his. 
It beat warm under his blue seaman’s 
jersey; it beat for Suzanne, and for 
Suzanne alone. Its warmth came from 
that priceless possession we call love, 
and his love for Suzanne was meat and 
drink to Jean. So the heart that the 
girl he loved had given him went with 
him daily to sea. The memory of her 
kisses, too. True love never leaves one 
wholly alone. 

So Jean sang to himself as he worked, 
hauling at his nets, standing soaked to 
the skin in the raw slap of the north- 
east wind; sang in that cool, low- 
pitched voice of his while he sorted 
his catch and the Marie-Jeanne lifted 
and plunged, until, his day’s work done, 
he turned her stubby bowsprit in the 
smother and scudded for home. They 
would meet in the lane that skirted the 
marsh back of the village, after Su- 
zanne had finished” wiping fat Madame 
Toupin’s evening dishes—would meet 
with that silent greeting, a kiss. Then 
he would encircle her strong waist with 
his arm, and, he holding her heavy, 
moist hand in his own, they would lose 
themselves in the dusk of the lane. 

“Has it gone well with thee to-day?” 
she questioned him one night. 

“Eh bien!’ he laughed, brushing her 
warm cheek with his lips. “One can- 
not complain. They are running small, 
but plenty. We have nearly a louis’ 
worth of mackerel besides.” 

The word “we” was common between 
them now. It indicated the future. 
They were engaged. 

“That is a good ten francs saved,” 
she murmured in his ear, with true Nor- 
man shrewdness, and sought his salt lips 
in the dark. 

They spoke then of the illness of the 
Mére Fouchard’s baby. The doctor had 
come again from Cauville. The mother, 
the Mére Fouchard, being drunk, it was 
the Vaneau girl who had taken care of 
it to-day. The baby had already cost 








thirty francs in medicines. “He was 
never strong, that little rabbit,” they 
agreed. 

The lunging form of a man ap- 
proached, and they drew out of the path 
into the rank weeds bordering the 
marsh. It was the Pére Miron, the 
clam digger, staggering home drunk. 
He grumbled a “Bon soir” in passing. 

“Tt is said that the Mére Vignon has 
bought a phonograph for her café,” 
whispered Suzanne in Jean’s ear. “It 
will be gay, eh?” she laughed. “One 
can dance by it?” And, getting no re- 
ply from him, she added: “That will 
be chic, eh?” 

Jean shrugged his 
made no answer. 

She. hummed the beginning of a 
polka, her feet moving in unison along 
the path. He quickened his step to keep 
abreast of her. Finally he gripped her 
firm, round arm. 

“Suzanne !” 

“Eh bien, what?” 

“Thou art fond of dancing?” 

She started in the dark. 

“Eh, voila, my dearest, what a ques- 
tion! Of course I like to dance. Who 
does not?” 

“T,” he replied firmly. 

“Thou art not jealous, my big wolf?” 
she breathed against his cheek. 

He made no reply. 

“How silly thou art! 
i big baby.” 

“Thou knowest well enough,” he re- 
plied, after a moment’s pause, “that it 
is rare that I go to the café.” 

“Ah, la, la! Bien siir, I] know, if the 
Mére Vignon counted on thee for her 
trade——” 

“Besides,” he went on evenly, half 
dropping her hand, “I do not approve 
of the Mére Vignon. The village would 
be better off without her. ’Tis she who 
spreads the ruin.” 

“She is not as bad as all that,” de- 
clared Suzanne. “She works hard. 


shoulders and 


Thou art like 


One must live.” 
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Impetuously her arms went about his 
strong neck, her fingers seeking the 
crisp curls at the nape. 

“Listen, Jean. I have something to 
tell thee. Thou wilt not be angry? 
Listen, my love. It is like this—Ma- 
dame Toupin is in a bad humor I 
am certain if I ask her, she will re- 
fuse Oh, I am certain Lis- 
ten! Thou wilt not refuse, Jean? Thou 
knowest well that I love thee.” 

“Go on,” said he. 

She forced his lips to her own, and 
spoke softly into them: 

“It is apropos of my new waist. 
Yesterday | saw some blue satin. It 
is ravishing. The wagon passes again 
to-morrow. It is ten times prettier than 
Janette’s—only it costs dear—eighteen 
francs—and I had to give sixteen francs 
to mamma only yesterday to help her 
with the rent Thou art not angry, 
my big wolf?” 

“Thou shalt have it,” said he as they 
turned out of the silent lane up a walled 
alley toward Monsieur Toupin’s, where 
he left her. 

The new phonograph, he mused. 
Would she get to going to Madame 
Vignon’s? There was a dull fear at 
his heart as he went home to his stone 
hut by the marsh, his sabots clacking 
down the now silent, deserted ‘street; a 
fear that troubled him, and that, out 
cf loyalty to the girl he loved, he was 
ashamed to confess to himself. Would 
she get to going there, he wondered, 
flirting, joking, laughing with the riffraff 
of the village, like Rose Vibert, like 
Janette Dubois—both of whom had 
once been pretty, and who now drank 
as easily as they lied. Suzanne had 
never talked to him like that before. 
There had been a happy-go-lucky ease 
about her that he did not like. She 
frightened him. 

With more fear than jealousy, he 
recalled a dozen ne’er-do-wells of the 
village who hung around Madame Vign- 
on’s dingy little café. As long as he 
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could remember, Madame Vignon had 
sold to old and young; and some of 
the young were old, and most of the old 
hobbled about, too played out with tip- 
pling to go to sea. And there were 
other girls in Le Port—most of them 
he had gone to school with—barefooted 
fisher girls, girls as free and garrulous 
as the gulls in the bay, a wanton lot, 
old before their time, who swore .as 
easily as the men; girls who gave their 
kisses for drink, and smacked their red 
lips over it. Who, indeed, was ever 
cold sober in Le Port, he mused. Few 
indeed, and these only when they had 
drunk their last sou. Many had sold 
their boats and forfeited their nets for 
credit. Madame Vignon owned them 
all. 

He reached his hut, left the door ajar, 
for it was a mild night, lighted a tallow 
candle, and went to bed. Something 
deep down in his heart told him, as he 
finally fell asleep, that he was a fool 
to worry, that Suzanne was his own. 

The following week two events hap- 
pened in Le Port—the arrival of Ma- 
dame Vignon’s phonograph and of a 
barber. 

Hippolyte was his name—Hippolyte 
Lefévre—and they called him, from the 
very first day of his arrival in Le Port, 
“Monsieur” Hippolyte. At a distance 
you might have taken him for a small 
boy. Getting closer, so that you could 
distinguish his cracked and pointed pat- 
ent-leather shoes, his tight check trou- 
sers, his small, watery-blue eyes, his 
tiny blond mustache, the same shade 
as his pomaded blond hair, which he 
wore neatly brushed in a hollow curl 
on the top of his small head—getting 
nearer, I say, you saw that he was a 
man. That is, he was all of twenty-six 
years of age, and his voice, like his 
laugh, was gay and mild and inoffen- 
sive. He was of that dwarfed height 
which the French army refuses to ac- 
cept in its recruits. His manner had 
the obsequiousness of a valet and the 


vanity of a dandy. He did not smoke. 
It displeased the ladies. 

His full name glittered in new gilt 
letters on the corner opposite Monsieur 
Toupin’s store. Above it hung the tra- 
ditional brass ball with its horsehair 
tassel, while back of his rather preten- 
tious little window were ranged on 
shelves that particular kind of merchan- 
dise which turns girls’ heads; bottles 
of violet perfume and brilliantine, two 
large flasks of eau-de-Cologne, rows of 
celluloid back combs, and cute sticks of 
lip rouge. Below these there were a 
few shaving cups, ornamented with de- 
calcomania monograms of imaginary 
clients, two nail files, and six sponges. 
This alluring collection was ranged re- 
splendently behind fifteen enameled let- 
ters which, neatly glued on Monsieur 
Hippolyte’s window, spelled: 


“COIFFEUR DE PARIS.” 


Monsieur Hippolyte had been to 
Paris. It was upon an occasion when 
the bugle corps of his native town, 
Nantes, took advantage of the low rate 
of a Sunday excursion. 

Monsieur Hippolyte’s mother, a re- 
spectable charcutiére, whose sausages 
were famous in Nantes, had destined 
him at an early age for the priesthood. 
His ambition, however, drew him to- 
ward the tonsorial art, and he chose 
Le Port as a modest beginning. He 
was a deft little weasel witli the comb 
and brush, the razor and the scissors. 
It all seemed to come naturally to his 
small, pallid hands. Scarcely a week 
elapsed after he had opened his shop 
before every girl in Le Port was wear- 
ing something that resembled a Marcelle 
wave. He took especial pride in the 
manufacture of an egg shampoo—a 
secret of his own—and in the care of 
Suzanne’s hair. With the magnanimity 
of a singing professor toward his fa- 
vorite pupil, he charged her nothing, 
and, since his shop was directly oppo- 
site Monsieur Toupin’s store, Suzanne 
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ran across in stolen moments to consult 
both Monsieur Hippolyte and his mir- 
ror. 

At gray dawn one morning a brisk 
breeze from the southwest drove the 
Marie-J eanne racing out of the bay. At 
its entrance, she rounded the low-lying 


breakwater of black rocks glistening - 


like seals, tacked twice, and headed in 
a chop sea straight for the fishing 
grounds. She was a sturdy craft, 
strong-ribbed, short and broad of beam, 
with a rakish prow that took bad water 
easily. She seemed her old self this 
morning, sailing free with an easy lift. 
She had a knack of sailing close to the 
wind, and this knack was as familiar 
to Jean, her skipper, as the wooden 
sabots he wore, stuffed with straw. As 
he stood with his hip braced against 
her tiller, he felt her now and then give 
him a friendly nudge of warning as the 
strong breeze in the open sea bellied 
her mainsail, or the top of a wave burst 
over her starboard bow and spat the 
length of her, drenching his head and 
shoulders. 

He had his “chaloupe” aboard of her 
to-day, a heavy, iron-ringed boom, 
which, when cast astern, served as a 
drag to his net. Jean’s thoughts, as he 
let her have her way out to the fishing 
grounds, were not, however, on the 
Marie-Jeanne. The dull fear was in 
his heart again. He was thinking of 
Suzanne and of Monsieur Toupin’s 
remonstrance the day before that she 
was never in the store when wanted, 
and generally could be found across the 
street, flattered and Marcelle-waved by 
Monsieur Hippolyte Lefévre. There 
was no doubt that that gentleman, who 
had practically ruined Suzanne’s hair, 
was the best waltzer in Le Port. His 
small feet were as nimble as his hands. 
Naturally he was received at Madame 
Vignon’s café with open arms, and out 
of the magnanimity of his feeble na- 
ture he had consented to teach the tango 
free of charge. 


Jean remembered, too, that the day 
before the shutters of the barber shop 
had been up and the place closed. Some 
one had said that Monsieur Hippolyte 
had gone to Paris for stock. Above the 
sound of the Waves slapping along thé 
smack’s side, Suzanne’s voice seemed to 
murmur in her skipper’s ears: 

“It will be gay, eh, to dance? Of 
course I like to dance. Who does not?” 

So engrossed was he in his thoughts 
that he did not lift his head to notice 
a strip of leaden sky hanging low in 
the southwest, nor was he even con- 
cious that the wind had veered a point 
or two to the west. The Marie-Jeanne 
now lifted and dipped in a puffy wind. 
He close-hauled her mainsail, but a 
quick gust from the southwest sent her 
careening, half burying her scuppers in 
the wash of the sea. It awoke him from 
his reverie. At that instant, as he 
ducked under her mainsail to tack, a 
white squall came thrashing out of the 
west—spreading, seething, sweeping 
upon him. A moment before he had 
been in sight of the fishing grounds. 
Now they were obliterated from view. 
Before he could drop his mainsail and 
jib, the squall was upon him. 

It was no ordinary squall. It spread 
over a leaden sea with the bite and 
rapidity of acid sweeping over a metal 
plate. Its vicious hiss was but the 
preface to what sailors call a “whole 
gale.” 

The moment had arrived when able 
fishermen fear for their lives, when the 
chance of death passes from possible to 
probable, when to live is a question of 
luck. A “whole gale” strikes terror. 

“Sacré bon sang!’ exclaimed Jean, 
straining at the tiller, while the Marie- 
Jeanne plunged and reared in the 
smother. 

“Ah, mais!” he muttered in surprise, 
as the wind increased and his craft stag- 
gered under the thrash and rose quiver- 
ing like a horse under the lash. 
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“Ah, bigre, alors!’ he remarked 
grimly, with clenched teeth. Filling his 
great chest with a deep breath, he pulled 
with all his might to keep her head to 
the wind. 

“A jagged flash of lightning—a crack- 
ling roar—and the rain fell in torrents. 
Despite the downpour, the wind and sea 
went wild, the sky a greenish black. 
His jib, which, single-handed, he had 
not had time to reef with his mainsail 
when the squall struck him, now broke 
loose, a snapping, torn rag that flayed 
itself viciously. Jean lashed fast his 
tiller, crawled forward, and dragged the 
tattered jib down. 

Another blinding flash, and three 
white-hot wires zigzagged down to the 
horizon. For an instant, far off to star- 
board, he caught sight, through the 
white curtain of spray and rain, of the 
ghostly silhouettes of three fishing boats 
—a glimmer in the storm. They, too, 
were in distress, caught with their wings 
up, as helpless as three butterflies strug- 
gling in the surf breaking over the 
shoals. Down came a stinging hail, and 
they disappeared from view. 

In ten minutes the sea was in a fury. 
Already one of the butterflies, a craft 
from Courseulles, lay heaving with its 
wings flattened. Three men were cling- 
ing to her upturned hull. The Zarie- 
Jeanne was already a third full of water, 
wallowing doggedly in the trough of 
the sea. Despite her skipper’s strength, 
she had swung broadside twice, shipping 
the crests of the waves, and nearly cap- 
sizing. 

Through this hell of wind and water 
the bell buoy off the Three Wolves 
never ceased its plaintive tolling. It 
was the only object in safety in that 
furious sea ; held fast by its ten fathoms 
of chain, its note seemed to mock those 
fighting for their lives. It had been 
placed there by man as a warning 
against the shoals. It tolled now the 
death knell of two of the fishermen who 
had been clinging to the upturned hull. 


The sea raced their bodies swiftly away 
from the wreck. 

The third man was still clinging to 
the hull, to starboard now of the Marie- 
Jeanne—a small figure that squirmed 
and kicked and screamed in terror as 
it clung to the heaving keel. 

“Sacré bon sang!” exclaimed Jean, as 
his craft plunged nearer. “It’s the little 
Lefévre.” 

As he said it, he felt the Marie-Jeanne 
settle under him, wallowing under her 
cargo of water. He.tied the tiller with 
the sheet rope, shouted to Lefévre, cast 
out the chaloupe to steady her, got down 
his mainsail, and bailed for his life. 

Suddenly the tiller snapped loose 
from its lashing, striking him full in 
the chest. In an ordinary sea a free 
tiller would have shoved him rather 
than struck him. In the terrific sea that 
was running, its blow was that of a 
club in the hands of a murderer. It 
left him for a long moment groggy, in 
the bottom of the boat, with an agoniz- 
ing pain in his chest. He drew his hand 
across his mouth. It was covered with 
blood. When he finally managed to 
crawl‘to his feet, weak as he was from 
pain and shock, he threw himself against 
the tiller and stared to starboard. Hip- 
polyte Lefévre still held on. Again 
Jean made fast the tiller with the sheet 
rope. Ten rods more and he was be- 
side the upturned hull and had dragged 
the barber aboard. 

There was only one thing possible— 
to run before the wind, and, if chance 
favored him, make the pass at Dives, 
some fifteen kilometers below. With 
Lefévre half conscious in the bottom 
of the boat, and Jean himself sickened 
and weak from the blow of the tiller, 
the Marie-Jeanne raced on under bare 
poles, only a scrap of her mainsail up. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, with 
the tide well on its ebb, the Marie- 
Jeanne, sprained and leaking, made the 
pass at Dives. As she reached the stone 
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quay, black with an anxious crowd, he 
skipper fainted. 

There was not a village along the 
coast that day but held its anxious 
throng. They stood waiting along the 
dunes, or crowding the quays of the 
little ports, the men stern and silent, 
the women weeping, as women will. 

Through it all Suzanne never left 
Monsieur Toupin’s store. She worked 
on, scarcely opening her lips, never men- 
tioning her lover’s name—a name that 
was on every tongue during those anx- 
ious hours. Early in the afternoon a 
grizzled old sea dog, the Pére Gareau, 
came in for a paper of snuff. Suzanne 
served him in silence. The old man 
noticed the pallor of her compressed 
lips, the dull flush of her cheeks, her 
tense nervousness. 

“Allons! Allons, ma petite!” he ven- 
tured encouragingly, sniffing a pinch 
from the paper. “It?s a brave lad he 
is. He’s got a good craft under him. 
Ah, ca! Oui! There, there, my girl!” 
he declared between two sneezes, wiping 
his red nose with the sleeve of his sou’- 
wester. “He’ll come out all right. I’ve 
been through worse a dozen times.” 

Suzanne, without a word, left him 
and went into the kitchen. Her hands 
were trembling. She went to the sink, 
washed and dried them on her apron; 
then, going to a corner cupboard, she 
lifted down a paper box, opened it, and 
drew forth a carefully folded piece of 
pale-blue satin. It was the material for 
the waist that he had given her. Woman 
that she was, a faint smile crept to the 
corners of her mouth—a slow smile of 
delight—as she smoothed the satin 
against her cheek for the fifth time that 
day, to be reassured as to its quality. 
She refolded the piece and placed it 
back in the paper box, next to three 
bottles of perfume that Hippolyte Le- 
févre had given her before he had left 
ostensibly for Paris. 

Since he had impressed every one in 
the village with the necessity and im- 
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portance of his voyage to Paris to re- 
plenish his tonsorial stock, no one had 
bothered about Monsieur Hippolyte’s 
whereabouts. The truth was that he 
had by chance met that morning, at 
Madame Vignon’s, the two fishermen 
of the ill-fated smack. One glass had 
led to another, and, on the spur of the 
moment, he had accepted their invita- 
tion to a morning’s fishing, not without 
considerable squeamishness on his part, 
for he was as afraid of the sea as a 
toy terrier. 

Just as the clock in Monsieur Tou- 
pin’s store whanged out six rusty 
strokes, the rattle of a farmer’s cart 
outside, its sudden halt, and the mur- 
mur of voices, brought Suzanne to the 
kitchen window. Then she rushed to 
the door. 

She saw Hippolyte Lefévre get down 
nimbly from the front seat and disap- 
pear into his shop for dry clothes. Then 
Jean, ghastly pale, sat up slowly in a 
heap of straw. A silent crowd collected 
around him. A fisherman got hold of 
his legs. As Suzanne reached him, Jean 
looked vaguely into her eyes. 

“Bon—bonjour, Suzanne,” he mum- 
bled weakly. 

“Bonjour, Jean,” she said, scarcely 
conscious of her words. 

He made as if to stretch forth an arm 
toward her, then fell back like a log in 
the straw in a dead faint. From the 
corner of his mouth trickled a little 
blood. 


The year wore on. 

Sometimes Jean sat in the sun out- 
side his door, in the worn and bedrag- 
gled armchair the Pére Carniveau had 
lent him. Sometimes it was the Pére 
Carniveau who lifted the armchair in 
and out for him, according to the 
weather; sometimes it was Suzanne. 
Thus the hours passed toward long- 
looked-for moments—the reward of 
hours of patient waiting, for the sun to 
sink beyond the rank old marsh like 
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a ball of fire. Then came another hour 
of waiting in the dusk, and he knew 
that she was free to come to him. As 
he sat there, helpless, those of the vil- 
lage who passed stopped to chat with 
this poor wreck of a man whose smile, 
even, seemed to hurt him, frank and 
brave as it vas. When he watched the 
fishing craft slip out of the bay, until 
the last bevy of butterflies disappeared 
in the haze of the distant sea, he knew 
them all and the strong men in them, 
many of whom clattered past his door 
in their sabots after the night’s catch. 

“Eh bien, my old one, how goes it— 
the little health?” they would venture. 

“Like this and like that,” he would 
reply cheerfully. 

“Bah! It is nothing—it will pass— 
like the bad weather.” 

What else could they say to him? 
What else dared they say? 

The day he was forced to sell the 
Marie-Jeanne to pay the doctor, Su- 
zanne sat with him more than an 
hour—nervous, restless, answering his 
hoarse questions evasively while he held 
her warm hand in his gaunt fingers. 
Then the cough seized him. When the 
spasm ceased, and his broken chest grew 
easier, he gazed at her out of his hollow 
eyes and motioned her to go, since his 
voice had become barely audible. She 
needed little urging these days, espe- 
cially when, after Monsieur Toupin’s 
store had closed, the strident rhythm 
of a schottische or a polka, emanating 
from Madame Vignon’s phonograph, 
awakened the silent street barred by the 
marsh. 

It was the hour, too, when Monsieur 
Hippolyte, who, as I have said, was by 
far the best dancer in Le Port, put up 
his shutters, donned a high collar and 
a red tie, spanned his fancy waistcoat 
between the top pockets with a rolled- 
gold watch chain, and, having laced his 
new patent-leather shoes, waited for her 
in the dusk of the lane back of the vil- 
lage. Any dog with half a nose could 


have found Monsieur Hippolyte in the 
dark by the scent of patchouli. 

When the strident measure of a polka 
announced that the varnished box, with 
its pink tin horn, was in full swing at 
Madame Vignon’s, they would leave the 
lane for the café by way of an alley, 
so as to avoid passing Jean’s door. 

There was no need for Suzanne to 
confess to Jean the truth. The whole 
village knew it. Monsieur le Curé and 
the mayor of Le Port\had been duly 
informed, and the banns published. The 
two rooms over Monsieur Hippolyte’s 
shop had undergone a transformation in 
bird’s-egg-blue wall paper and light-blue 
paint, with chocolate-colored trimmings. 
A new suspension lamp hung over the 
new oilcloth table cover in the dining 
room, whose mantelpiece was resplen- 
dent with two ladies in bronze, depict- 
ing “Spring” and “Summer” as senti- 
nels to a brass lock with nickeled 
Cupids. 

Then a miracle happened—Jean grew 
better. The wound in his chest began 
to heal. The Pére Carniveau no longer 
lifted the armchair in and out for him;: 
Jean did it himself. Though still weak, 
he was conscious of growing stronger 
daily. He “must go slow,” the doctor 
said, but the danger was passed. An 
iron constitution had saved him. 

Though the wedding had been set for 
ten o’clock one June morning, it was 
nearly half past ten before the bridal 
procession started toward the mayor’s 
for the civil ceremony preceding that at 
the church. A dozen fishermen, as is 
the custom in Le Port, were in waiting 
to salute the bride and groom with vol- 
ley after volley from shotguns fired 
into empty barrels, as the bridal pro- 
cession started to make the tour of the 
village on their way to the mayor’s. 
Madame Vignon had done a thriving 
trade this morning. Le Port was en 
féte under sparkling sunshine and a 
sky as blue as Suzanne’s eyes. 

“Vive les mariés!”’ they cried, amid 
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deafening blasts from the shotguns. 
“Vive les mariés!” 

On the bridal procession came, down 
the street that led to the marsh, past 
Monsieur Toupin’s, past the new home, 
led by a girl in white with a tulle veil 
and a wax wreath of orange blossoms 
in her Marcelle-waved hair; a strap- 
ping girl, with the complexion of a rose. 
And beside her, her white-gloved hand 
nestled in his arm, walked Hippolyte 
Lefévre in a frock coat and a new silk 
hat. Not a word escaped Jean as he 
sat in the sun in the worn armchair. 
His eyes, as she approached, were riv- 
eted upon Suzanne. His breath came 
quick. His face was ashen. As she 
passed him, she raised her eyes to him 
and smiled. 

Jean uncovered his head, and the 
hand that held his sailor’s cap trembled. 

“Bonjour, Jean,” she said. 

He had survived the blow of the til- 
ler; it had been nothing in comparison 
to this. 

“Bonjour, Suzanne,” he replied re- 
spectfully as she passed. 

The laughing cortége following wa- 
vered dimly before his eyes. He felt 
chill and numb, like a man who had 
been stabbed. Suddenly the cortége 
stopped. Something had occurred that 
made him grip the arms of his chair. 
With an effort that cost him a spasm 
of pain, he got slowly to his feet. In 
the middle of an excited group he saw 
Suzanne reel as if about to fall. 

“Sacrebleu!” croaked a toothless old 
woman. “She is ill!” 

“She’s mad!” shrilled Madame Vign- 


on, over the broad shoulder of the 
blacksmith’s wife, as Suzanne collected 
all her courage and boldly turned back, 
pushing her way through the gesticulat- 
ing throng, her hands elenched to steady 
them, her lips set in desperate determi- 
nation. Hippolyte followed her, flushed 
to the roots of his pomaded hair with 
confusion, vainly plying her with fran- 
tic questions. Twice he tried to de- 
tain her by putting a weak arm about 
her strong waist, but she elbowed him 
aside and forced her way blindly on 
through the crowd, her face now buried 
in her hands—fought her way-back to 
the man braced against his chair. 

“Jean! Oh, Jean!” she sobbed, and 
sank on her knees before him. “Jean 
—save me! I love thee! I cannot 
marry him. Jean, I love thee! I love 
thee!” 

He slipped back in his chair, his arms 
about her; deaf to the roar of mingled 
derision and approval from the crowd. 
Some cursed; others clapped their 
hands, shouting: “Bravo!” 

“It is well done—that!” declared the 
Mére Dubois, the mother of Janette. 

The skinny claw of the Mére Vibert 
shot out and slapped her wrinkled face. 
A few yards farther on a dozen friends 
were following the blubbering Hippo- 
lyte. They disappeared with him into 
his shop and slammed the door shut. 
The tall, black figure of Monsieur le 
Curé could be seen talking calmly to 
the few stragglers who remained. 

“What God hath willed,” rang out his 
solemn voice down the modest street, 
“let no man try to put asunder.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


To save her mother and her younger brother and sister from destitution, Virginia 
Mynors, a girl of twenty, consents to marry Osbert Gaunt, of whom she knows nothing 
except that he was once engaged to her mother. She and Gaunt have never met, and 
have seen each other but once—in a London art gallery, which she visited with some 
friends of her more prosperous days, Gerald Rosenberg and his sister. Gerald is in love 
with her, and would marry her but for his father’s disapproval. When Virginia learns 
that the gloomy-looking man who followed her about so strangely was Osbert Gaunt, and 
that he wishes to marry her, she concludes that it is because of her resemblance to her 
mother. It is, indeed, because of that, but for another reason than Virginia supposes. 
Gaunt’s whole life has been embittered as a result of his jilting by Mrs. Mynors, a heartless, 
selfish flirt, in favor of a richer man. He believes Virginia to be the same vampire type 
of woman, and takes a savage joy in the thought of bullying her. Mrs. Mynors knows 
his motive, but though she is wild with chagrin at finding her old lover no longer under 
her spell, and would giadly thwart him, fear of poverty restrains her, and she lets Virginia 
make the sacrifice. Gaunt agrees to support the family, educate Tony, the boy, and pay 
for a new treatment for the little girl, Pansy, who is lame. The marriage is hastily con- 
cluded, and Gaunt takes his wife directly to his country home, Omberleigh, where that 
same evening he harshly breaks the truth to her. Though bewildered by her gentle, digni- 
fied acceptance of the situation, he concludes that she is only acting, and continues to treat 
her as if she were the mercenary, selfish girl he believes her to be. Thinking to confirm 
that belief, he opens several of her letters, and is overwhelmed by their revelation of her 
sweetness and honesty. In an agony of remorse, he flies to the other extreme, and falls 
deeply in love with his wife. 
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CHAPTER XVI. ness probably depends upon your pa- 
tience and forbearance now. There are 
many girls who can, so to speak, take 
marriage in their stride, without its 
making any perceptible difference. 
She’s not like that. She’s acutely sen- 
sitive—just now abnormally so; and, 
unfortunately for you, she was at the 
sientel tension.” he said. “She seems time of her marriage seriously out of 
strung up to an unnatural pitch, and _ health. . ; 

in these cases we always find that the “At present she is not what is unsci- 
society of those who are nearest and entifically known as hysterical, but she 
dearest has a disturbing effect. The might become so as the result of quite 
whole structure of your future happi- a small error of judgment on our part. 


T was upon the following day that 
Doctor Dymock asked to see 
Gaunt, and with all the diplomacy 

that he could muster begged him to 
keep away from his wife entirely for a 
fortnight at least. 

“T do not like her state of evident 
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I shall make it clear to her that you 
are keeping away entirely out of con- 
sideration for her—and I'll also speak 
to your servants, who have been with 
you long and are trustworthy. Nobody 
else need know anything of the matter. 
You could hardly have a better com- 
panion for her than’ Mrs. Ferris, who 
has no nerves, who is not observant, 
and who will keep her amused without 
wanting to pry into her feelings.” 
Gaunt was lighting a cigar, sheltering 
the match from the wind with his hand, 
so that his expression revealed nothing. 
“T’ll do anything on earth that you 
advise,” he replied, after a minute. “I 
suppose you are right. I do blunder. 
I find myself blundering. The fact is, 
I know nothing of women. This was 
very sudden with me, and I—I haven’t 
gone the right way to work. I need 


hardly say that her happiness is the first 
consideration.” 

“If you feel that, I’m sure it will 
all come right,” Dymock told him hope- 


fully. “Your forbearance is bound to 
impress her. I'll see that it does im- 
press her. In two or three weeks she’ll 
be a different creature. Even then you 
must let her come along at her own 
pace. She wants delicate handling.” 
As Gaunt said nothing, but shrugged 
his shoulders as if he felt himself in- 
capable of the requisite diplomacy, the 
other went on: “Of course, I guess at 
the circumstances. You fell abruptly 
in love—you found the lady in a posi- 
tion from which you felt she must be 
instantly rescued. Your marriage came, 
as it were, too early in the program. 
Well, you must do what a good many 
other men have done successfully—be- 
gin your wooing after you are wed. I 
seem to have a pretty cool cheek, talk- 
ing to you like this—what ?” 

“Circumstances justify you, I think,” 
replied Gaunt. He did not speak as if 
he were offended, but his voice did not 
invite further admonition. 

Dymock rose to go, and for the first 
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time in his life found himself thinking 
sympathetically of Gaunt of Omber- 
leigh. How was this affair going to 
pan out, he wondered. 

He turned on the doorstep. 

“She’s anxious about her little sister, 
I gather,” said he. 

“The child has been taken to London 
to undergo treatment,” replied Gaunt. 
“Is she not doing well? I had not 
heard that.” 

“Oh, she was moved to London only 
yesterday, so nothing can be known yet. 
However, Mrs. Gaunt is anxious.” 

“Do you mean that she wants to be 
there? Ought one to let her go?” asked 
Gaunt, startled. 

“On no account. She’s quite unfit 
for such exertion. Only, if it can be 
done, arrange that she gets good news, 
that nobody writes disquieting bul- 
letins.” 

“T’ll see to that,” replred Gaunt, with 
emphasis, as the doctor rode off. 

This was a chance to send a line to 
his mother-in-law—a chance of which 
he would take the fullest advantage. 
He would write also to the head of the 
nursing home where Pansy was in- 
stalled, directing that his wife should 
be as much reassured as was consistent 
with the facts. 

During the days that followed, Gaunt 
found himself the object of a universal 
sympathy and kindness. Doctor Dy- 
mock had dropped hints, among those 
of his patients best famed for gossip- 
ing, as to the chivalrous nature of the 
nvisogynist’s marriage. It seemed that 
he had found a fair maiden languishing 
in bondage, and had endowed her with 
the half of his kingdom. Unfortunately 
she had suffered so severely as to un- 
dermine her health, and the first task 
for the newly made husband was to 
have her properly nursed and fed. 

This, of course, explained why he 
had not taken her upon a wedding tour. 
That would doubtless come later, when 
she was strong enough to enjoy it. Ru- 
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mors of her beauty and of Gaunt’s de- 
votion were rife. 

When he drove into the market town, 
he found people cordial after a wholly 
new fashion, 

Meanwhile, he himself was changing 
to an extent of which he was far from 
being aware. The heart and head that 
for so many years had been wholly oc- 
cupied with self were now filled ex- 
clusively with the image of another. As 
the days passed, and he held rigidly 
to his promise to Doctor Dymock, his 
thoughts were more and more com- 
pletely given up to the question of Vir- 
ginia’s future health and happiness. 
Some deep-lying reserve had prevented 
his admitting to the doctor that, except 
for the ceremony, she was not as yet 
his wife. Yet he had this fact in re- 
serve, as perhaps his only chance to 
restore to her her freedom. 

He recognized that, as soon as she 
was strong enough, he and she must 
come to an understanding. He must 
show her his change of heart, and, if it 
could be done, he must give her her lib- 
erty. She would have to know that he 
was no longer her jailer, but her devo- 
tee. 

He could see now how for all these 
years he had been yielding himself pris- 
oner to the devil, and how his appren- 
ticeship had culminated in the perpetra- 
tion of a devilish deed. Night and day 
he was haunted by the memory of Vir- 
ginia tearing his jewels from her fin- 
gers, wringing her bare hands, and 
crying that she was not clean. 

These new thoughts of pity and re- 
gret and unavailing tenderness began 
to touch the lines of his mouth, to alter 
the expression of his eyes. He no 
longer went about scowling. He was 
seeing the world through a new me- 
dium. 

It was terrible to be able to do noth- 
_ing. Virginia’s vehement repudiation 
of gifts from him left him helpless. 
He dared not even send up flowers in 
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his own name. He had to be content 
with seeking out the finest plants in 
the conservatory, the best blooms of the 
garden, and giving them to Grover. 
Carnations seemed to be in favor, and 
he sent to Derby for fine specimens. 
One day, in the innocence of her heart, 
Grover revealed the fact to the patient, 
who was inhaling with satisfaction the 
spicy perfume of some particularly fine 
ones. Virginia said nothing at the time, 
but about half an hour after she re- 
marked that her head ached and that 
she thought the smell of the flowers was 
too strong. She sent them downstairs 
and said she would have no more car- 
nations. 

Gaunt, when he found the whole ar- 
ray on the table in the hall, asked the 
reason, and was told that Mrs. Gaunt 
seemed to have turned against them. 
Intent upon knowing the worst, he said: 

“Oh, you should have told her that 
I sent for them expressly.” 

“Just what I did tell her, sir,” re- 
plied Grover at once. 

He himself was startled by the pain 
this trifling incident caused him. He 
went out of doors and walked for 
hours, trying to escape from it. He 
found Hugh Caunter and passed the 
rest of the day with him. The young 
agent, or bailiff, as the old-fashioned 
folk called him, was struck by the soft- 
ening of his master’s whole disposition. 
Anxiety and remorse did not make 
Gaunt irritable. He became quiet, with 
a hopeless kind of passive unhappiness 
that seemed to feel itself irremediable. 
Only now and then did he break out 
into sudden spasms of rage, which, in 
the opinion of his household, were most 
excusable and infinitely preferable to 
his former continual surliness. 

He was more approachable these 
days. Each morning he waited for the 
doctor and walked with him down the 
avenue, listening to the latest bulletin. 
When he came in, Grover usually con- 
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trived to be about, to pass on to him 
any details of interest. 

“Better news from London this 
morning, sir. Yes, it has sent up Mrs. 
Gaunt’s spirits something wonderful. 
Gave each of the little cats a new rib- 
bon, she has. Yes, she has give them 
strange names, that she has. ‘Cosmo’ 
and ‘Damian’ she calls ’em; and when 
I asked why such outlandish names, 
she laughs and says that they were doc- 
tors—great men, kind to the poor— 
and that she loves doctors because they 
are going to make her little sister well. 

“Fairly wrapped up in that little girl 
she is, sir. I fear to think what the 
consequences would be if anything was 
to go wrong with the child. Has her 
picture there on the table beside her 
bed, with fresh flowers in front of it 
every day. And the boy, too—a hand- 
some young gentleman, if you like! 
He’ll enjoy spending his holidays here, 
won't he, sir? Brought up to a coun- 
try life and a big place he was, and now 
they have to send him to a day school 
because they lost all their money. A 
sad story, sir, and I think you saved 
her only just in time. She was about 
broke down with the burdens she had 
tq carry. But she’s picking up her 
strength wonderfully nice. She’ll soon 
be about again, for I’m certain she’s as 
healthy a young lady as ever stepped. 
And as to her mind being set upon her 
brother and sister, that’s just because 
she’s one of them that must love, you 
know, sir. Wait till she has one of her 
own, and then you'll see!” 

With which bold allusion Grover 
nodded and smiled herself away into 
the back regions with the tray she car- 
ried, leaving Gaunt very stiff and erect, 
gazing out of the open door down the 
dim, shaded avenue with eyes that 
glowed in a passion of regret and the 
color dark under his tanned face. 

Grover herself wondered how she 
dared to chatter in this way to him. 
She had hardly opened her lips-to him 
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before during her seven years’ service 
in his house, except for the conven- 
tional words she had been obliged to 
speak. To-day the silence in which he 
heard her had lacked any audible sign 
of encouragement, yet it had encour- 
aged. It had been the silence that 


‘eagerly awaits—that longs for more. 


Cosmo and Damian! Surely the set 
lips under the heavy mustache were 
curving into an unwilling smile. How 
young it was—how freakish! How 
strangely he relished it! To have a 
creature like that always about him! 

If he had only known! 

Definitely he had rendered his own 
happiness impossible. 

For*his mind had begun to reach out, 
to curl itself about the idea ofa new, 
strange happiness, subtle and flooding— 
a happiness that must spring from this 
single-hearted, loving, exquisite child 
whom he had imprisoned in his gloomy 
fortress. 

He wandered aimlessly into his 
study, sat down at his writing table, 
rested his elbows upon it, his chin on 
his hands, and stared out upon the gar- 
den without moving, for nearly an 
hour. 


Virginia’s first visit to Perley Hatch 
gave her food for much reflection. 

They motored there upon a fine, sul- 
try afternoon, and the chauffeur and 
his mistress made a “chair” with their 
locked hands, to carry the invalid from 
the car across the grass to where a 
long chair had been spread for her in 
the shade. 

Tom and Bill were produced from 
somewhere in the grounds, with more 
or less grimy faces and shabby over- 
alls, but very healthy and vivacious 
manners. They quickly made friends 
with Mrs. Gaunt, divining a sympa- 
thetic spirit from the first. The baby, 
a damsel of about twelve months, being 
still largely in her nurse’s hands, was 
cleaner and more amenable, but just as 
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hilarious. The two boys were both 
frankly ugly, but the girl had taken 
after her somewhat showy father and 
was a handsome child, of whom her 
mother was justly proud. She danced 
upon Virgie’s lap, stroked her face, and 
tried earnestly to feed her with the 
soppy remnants of a biscuit, which was 
her own idea of the greatest civility 
possible to offer. 

Virgie, gifted with an innate under- 
standing of babyhood, was delighted 
with these amenities. She enjoyed her 
visit thoroughly, and was startled when 
a stable clock struck six times. 

“Six o’clock! Oh, Mrs. Ferris, it 
can’t be!” she cried in consternation. 

“Oh, I dare say that’s a bit fast,” 
replied Joey comfortably. “Anyhow, 
here comes Percy, so you must just wait 
five minutes and make friends with 
him.” 

Mr. Ferris, with every sign of anima- 
tion and surprise, was advancing across 
the grass. 

“Why, Jo, you never told me that 
you expected Mrs. Gaunt to tea! This 
is an unlooked-for pleasure.” 

He shook hands with effusion, and 
Virgie felt repugnance in every nerve. 
The man’s voice, his manner, even his 
good looks, were obviously second rate. 
He sat down and began to make him- 
self agreeable—or so he thought—by 
talk of the emptiest and glances of the 
most -eloquent. Almost everything he 
said was a scarcely- veiled compliment. 
Joey had risen, and was helping nurse 
to remove the family, which was not in- 
clined to part from the new friend who 
knew so much about steam engines and 
the other prime interests of life. Ferris 
had ten minutes’ talk with the new 
beauty, and flattered himself that he 
made the most of his opportunity. 

His fawning turned Virginia almost 
sick. From her heart she pitied Joey. 
But that young person was apparently 
well satisfied with her lot and quite im- 
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pervious to the fact that her husband 
was a bounder. 

As soon as she came back to the tea 
table, Virgie insisted that she must go; 
the doctor would not approve of her 
being out so many hours, even though 
she had rested all the time and been 
so happy and well amused. Then at 
once Ferris offered to carry her to the 
car, and hardly waited for permission 
before taking her up in his arms and 
at once seizing the chance to whisper 
something to the effect that Gaunt was, 
in his opinion, more to be envied than 
any man under the sun. 

“What! To have his wife fall ill 
when he had been but two days mar- 
ried? I don’t fancy he would agree 
with you,” replied Mrs. Gaunt, in a 
voice so frigid that it pierced even Fer- 
ris’ hide and made him say to himself 
that he must put the brake on—had 
been going perhaps a bit too fast. 

When he had deposited what he al- 
luded to as his “fair burden” in her 
place, Virgie was almost ready to think 
that Gaunt’s own arms were preferable. 
He at least took no unfair advantage 
of proximity. Joey took the steering 
wheel, and Ferris, after starting the 
engine for her, actually suggested that 
he should get in with Mrs. Gaunt. To 
Virginia’s untold relief, Joey declared 
that Mrs. Gaunt was an invalid and al- 
ready overtired. To her dismay, the 
man seemed inclined to persist, and the 
matter was finally settled by Joey’s giv- 
ing up the driver’s seat to him and her- 
self getting into the tonneau with 
Virgie. 

“He doesn’t mean to bore people, but 
he certainly would have bored you all 
the way home with the story of his 
treasure cave,” she remarked, as they 
drove off. 

“His treasure cave?” 

“Yes. He thinks he has made a dis- 
covery. You know, part of our land 
includes the valley they call Branter- 
dale. I expect Mr. Gaunt has told you 
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that all this part of Derbyshire is lime- 
stone rock, and it’s honeycombed with 
caves. We didn’t know we had any 
on our land, but the other day—that is, 
I should say, last season—when we 
were huntin’, the fox ran across the 
river and disappeared as if the earth 
had swallowed him. It was a narrow 
bit of the stream between rocks—the bit 
that the guidebooks tell you is Jike 
Dovedale in miniature. Of course they 
all hunted and poked about, but they 
didn’t find so much as a rabbit burrow. 

“However, the thing worked in 
Percy’s mind, and he went over after- 
ward on the quiet with the huntsman. 
This man, Gibbs, is a clever fellow, and 
he said the fox ran up the side of the 
rocky wall quite a long way—he saw 
the waving of the briers as he ran— 
and that the seekers had looked much 
too low down. So Percy let him down 
on a rope from the top—it’s a sort of 
little cliff, you know, too steep for a 
man to climb down just there—and 
they found the cave mouth under a 
great growth of blackberry bushes and 
fern.” 

“Oh, how exciting!” 

“Yes, it was. The entrance was so 
small they had to chip the rock to make 
it big enough for them to crawl in, and 
it was narrow when they got inside— 
like a mere slit in°the ground. But 
soon it widened out, and then came a 
low tunnel, and it went downward; and 
after that they came out into a huge 
cave with pillars of stalactite.” 

“It must have made quite an excite- 
ment.” 

“Tt was a bally nuisance,” was Joey’s 
elegant response. “The papers got hold 
of it, and before you could say ‘knife.’ 
all the geologists in the kingdom wanied 
to come hunting for bones. Well, you 
see, we had to let them in; we couldn’t 
very well keep them out. They grubbed 
and grubbed, but they didn’t get much, 
because they say at no time could the 
entrance have been big enough to ad- 
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mit a large animal. Percy went with 
them and watched them when they 
grubbed, to make sure that they didn’t 
take anything away without leave or 
keep any finds dark. And one day he 
found something that they were not 
looking for.” 

“Oh, what was that?” 

“A pocket of lead. Quite a big one. 
You know this county used to be mined 
for lead. The Speedwell Cavern was 
really a mine at first. So he said noth- 
ing to anybody, but he got hold of an 
expert who thought it quite promising; 
and now he wants to find people to 
subscribe capital and work the lead. 
Wouldn’t it be splendid if he found 
some ?” 

“Tt would, indeed.” 

“You see, the land has belonged to 
my forefathers ever since the four- 
teenth century,” said Joey. “Nobody 
has touched it—that bit of the river 
bank has never been used for anything. 
If we should strike it rich, it wouldn’t 
be so very surprising.” 

“You'll have to come and see the 
cave as soon as you’re well enough to 
walk, Mrs. Gaunt,” said Ferris, turning 
around with a smile that he himself 
thought charming enough to melt the 
most stony-hearted beauty. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Joey was in her garden next morning, 
tying up dahlias, whose heads, heavy 
with bloom, were beginning to droop, 
when she looked up at sight of the doc- 
tor crossing the lawn. 

“Hello!” she said cheerfully, pushing 
back her untidy hair from her red, hot 
face. “How are you? Been to Omber- 
leigh? Does she want to change the 
time of her drive?” 

“She sent no message,” he replied, 
when he had shaken hands. “I’ve come 
to see you ‘on my own,’ as I suppose 
you would put it. I want to say some- 
thing to you.” 
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“Cough it up,” said Joey, speaking 
lightly enough, but with a change of 
expression—a dawning of apprehension 
in her little, unexpressive eyes, which 
the doctor knew and was always sorry 
to see. 

“Nothing serious,” he told her in a 
hurry. “Don’t jump so to conclusions, 
Joey. This is merely medical orders. 
You must keep Ferris away when 
you’re in charge of Mrs. Gaunt, please.” 

Joey stooped over the garden bed to 
pick up her hank of bass and bundle 
of sticks. When she arose, her face 
was even redder. 

“Well,” she said, “it isn’t easy to tell 
Percy to keep out of his own car.” 

The doctor looked at her with eyes 
of friendly pity and sympathy. He had 
known her from childhood, and had 
brought her three children into the 
world. He saw more of the workings 
of the household at Perley Hatch than 
anybody else in the neighborhood. 

“IT know it isn’t,” he answered, “but 
if it can’t be done, say so, and Mrs. 


Gaunt must give up her tours with you. 
I may say that I suggested them at 


first not for her sake only. I thought 
a friend of your own sex, within reach, 
would be such a happy chance for you.” 

Joey turned and strolled at his side 
toward a garden seat. They sat down, 
she with her habitual inelegance, her 
legs wide apart, her thick garden boots 
firmly planted on the gravel. 

“T like her,” she burst out, with en- 
ergy. “I like her to rights. She’s got 
no nonsense about her—you should 
have seen her with the kiddies yester- 
day! I should hate to lose her. But 
what harm can poor old Percy do her? 
Of course he’s in love with her, but so 
he is with every pretty woman he sees. 
And it’s such a good thin i 

She broke off there, her thick mouth 
quivering. The doctor in his compas- 
sion understood as well as if she had 
finished the sentence. The thought in 
her mind was: “It’s such a good thing 
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for him to be interested in a woman 
of our own class, where no harm can 
come of it, rather than in the daughter 
of the publican in Buxton, in whose bar 
he has spent half the day for the past 
month.” 

“Mrs. Gaunt is quite an invalid, 
Joey,” Dymock told her gently. “It 
disturbs her to be introduced to stran- 
gers. Her own husband is behaving 
like a trump, and you must see quite 
well that I’m not going to let your hus- 
band step in and spoil things. She’s 
got to be kept perfectly quiet, and if 
you can do that, you may be with her. 
If not—if you can’t guarantee to keep 
off Ferris—why, the motor drives must 
stop. Gaunt is getting a car for her, 
but there will be some delay.” 

Joey sat still, saying nothing, gazing 
straight before her, and Dymock waited 
with perfect patience. 

“T thought,” she began slowly, “when 
Gaunt got married, what a difference it 
might make to me, supposing she was 
somebody I could cotton to. If he was 
more approachable—not such a dis- 
agreeable chap—Percy would have 
somewhere to go—somebody to speak 
to about his cave and his mining 
scheme. You know all Percy wants is 
something to do, something to fill up 
his mind. Old Percy’s all right, isn’t 
he, doctor? Only he gets bored. He’s 
awfully struck with Mrs. Gaunt; and, 
you see, like everybody else, I’ve tried 
to grind my own ax instead of think- 
ing only about her.” 

“Joey, you’re a trump,” replied the 
doctor heartily. “I see your point of 
view, and there’s nothing against it ex- 
cept that you must wait a few days— 
say a few weeks—before starting in. 
You may tell Percy that he must lie low 
or he'll spoil his own chance with 
Gaunt. If that gentleman heard that 
Ferris had been trying to make a run- 
ning with madame, he’d send the lead 
mine to blazes. Can you get that into 
Ferris’ head ?” 
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“Yes,” she replied, more hopefully, 
“I think I could. He must hold off a bit 
for the present. I can say you said so 
—shove it all on you, can’t I, doctor?” 

“Most certainly. Doctor’s orders. 
Ferris is, of course, quite free to say 
that he can’t spare his car for Mrs. 
Gaunt. But if he lends it, he must, 
for the present, stand out. I hope you 
can manage this, young woman, be- 
cause I think it much better for Mrs. 
Gaunt to have your society than to go 
out quite alone. If you can arrange 
this, I’ll do my little best to say a word 
to Gaunt about the Branterdale mine. 
His support would be the making of the 
scheme, for, whatever his failings as a 
society man, nobody is more universally 
trusted and respected than he.” 

“T know. I’m pretty sure I can keep 
Percy off, at least for a bit,” Joey as- 
sured him. “As soon as she’s better, 
Mrs. Gaunt will like to have him about. 
He’s such a taking chap, isn’t he?” 

“Handsome as paint,” replied the 
doctor, smiling somewhat awry under 
his mustache. He could not tell her 
that the style which was fatal to the 
Buxton barmaid inspired in Virginia 
only an impatient disgust. “By the bye 
—I needn’t give you the hint to tell 
Mrs. Gaunt nothing of my visit, nor to 
let her know that I have said a word? 
To put it shortly, you mustn’t apolo- 
gize. Don’t say a word about Ferris, 
good or bad. Simply arrange that he 
doesn’t appear again.” 

She promised. They strolled to- 
gether to the gate, where his horse 
waited, and parted with cordiality. 
Poor old Joey! 


In ten days, Virginia was allowed to 
put her feet to the ground, and the fol- 
lowing day, which was Sunday, she 


elected to go to church. Doctor Dy- 
mock told her that it would do her 
good, but that, if she went, she must 
put up with her husband’s company 
during service. It would be humiliat- 


ing him too deeply to ask him to allow 
her to appear for the first time in pub- 
lic without him. Somewhat eloquently, 
the doctor put before her the conduct 
of Gaunt—his wonderful self-denial. 
She listened with drooping lids and said 
nothing. In her heart she wondered 
what the speaker would say if she were 
to look up and say straight out: “He 
does not love me; he hates me. He’s 
waiting for me to be well in order that 
he may persecute me.” 

No doubt the doctor would call it 
hysterical raving. 

When he was gone, she fell to won- 
dering what form Gaunt’s cruelty was 
likely to take when she should be strong 
enough to submit to it. She dared look 
forward only to the immediate future. 
If she tried to go beyond—to face the 
prospect of a whole lifetime of cap- 
tivity under the jailership of this ex- 
traordinary man—she found her brain 
reeling. There was another subject 
that preoccupied her mind at this time; 
otherwise her speculations might have 
traveled farther. The question of 
Pansy’s cure was the one thing of 
which she thought night and day. The 
accounts which she regularly received 
were cheerful, but not what she had 
hoped. They were vague, disappoint- 
ing. The doctor thought that with pa- 
tience they would see some real im- 
provement—some improvement, when 
she hoped for a complete cure !—there 
had been distinctly less temperature 
during the past twenty-four hours. But 
why was there temperature at all? 
Was the new treatment setting up a 
temperature? She knew enough of 
nursing and sickness to understand that 
these reports were by no means wholly 
satisfactory. 

And now that Pansy was too ill to 
write herself, what a blank there was! 
Mamma was so different! She couldn’t 
tell the things one wanted to know. 
Day by day, since Gaunt had given her 
money, Virgie had sent parcels to the 
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nursing home that held her treasure— 
fruit, jelly, pictures, flowers, books, 
anything love could suggest. Yet she 
hardly knew whether they were re- 
ceived, or, if so, whether they gave 
pleasure. 

This dearth of what she called “real 
news” gave her a good deal of anxiety, 
though Grover usually contrived to re- 
assure her and to hold up a glorious 
picture of what the dear little lady 
would say when she was allowed to 
write herself. 

On Sunday morning, Virginia was 
up and dressed by church time, and 
walked downstairs and along the hall 
down to the waiting carriage and pair. 
Gaunt was nowhere to be seen, and she 
drove to Manton, the village in which 
scattered parish Omberleigh was situ- 
ated, escorted only by Grover. 

At the church door, her husband was 
awaiting her, having apparently trav- 
ersed the two miles on foot. He timed 
his appearance to coincide with hers, so 


that it would look as if they had ar- 


rived together. It was almost a fort- 
night since she had set eyes upon him, 
and the sight of him brought a rush of 
scarlet to her cheeks and a trembling 
to her limbs. 

He tried to look as if everything were 
normal, as if he had driven over with 
her, after breakfasting with her as 
usual. He seemed paler than in her 
memory of him, but displayed no emo- 
tion of any kind. 

Virginia was looking unusually 
pretty. Grover, when she had finally 
adjusted the charming hat, had re- 
marked that it was not often they had 
anything like that to look at in Manton 
church of a Sunday morning. Certainly 
the lately married pair were the cyno- 
sure of every eye as they took their 
places in the old dak seat appropriated 
to Omberleigh. 

Gaunt had no time to feel self-con- 
scious, so anxious was he as to how 
his wife would stand the ordeal of sit- 


ting beside him for so long. He tried, 
however, not to increase her nervous- 
ness by seeming aware of it. He ap- 
peared immersed in his prayer book and 
hymnal, singing the tenor part in the 
hymns very correctly. 

The church organ was, in fact, his 
gift, though this his wife did not know. 
The service was extremely simple and 
not lengthy. She got through it quite 
well, feeling, after the first ten min- 
utes, a sense of relief and peace for 
which she could not account. She told 
herself that it was the grace of God, 
and that if she could sit so calmly at 
her captor’s side without a tremor, it 
showed that strength would be given 
her to endure his uttermost unkindness 
patiently. 

He stepped out of the seat at the end 
of the service, and waited for her to 
follow, quite quietly and not officiously. 
His manner was, indeed, so natural that 
a keen observer would have suspected 
that naturalness to be assumed. At her 
side, he walked down the broad, cen- 
tral passage, and out at the south porch. 

He had held all his neighbors so rig- 
orously at bay for years past that very 
few had ventured to await the appear- 
ance of the bridal couple. But one eld- 
erly lady, of shapeless bulk, with her 
bonnet askew, waiting beside a big mo- 
tor and escorted by a large and fine old 
gentleman, stepped forward. 

“Well, Osbert Gaunt, you “must allow 
me to shake hands, and to ask you to 
make me known to your lovely young 
wife,” said she kindly. 

Gaunt did not look pleased, but he 
made the necessary introduction. The 
old pair were Lord and Lady St. Auk- 
mund. 

“T hope you will come and see my 
wife before long, when we are a bit 
more settled down,” he volunteered. 

“My dear boy, I should think this 
is the best day’s work you ever did in 
all your life!” cried the old countess, 
holding Virgie’s hand most cordially. 








“And she is Bernard Mynors’ daugh- 
ter! Oh, yes, my dear, all the county 
knows who you were! All the county 
is talking about you. But nobody will 
be surprised at the miracle when they 
see you. As for him, he is the most 
savage, the most farouche, creature that 
ever was made—or was until he saw 
you, for you have altered him already, 
my dear. I knew him when he was a 
little mite in velvet suits, and I never 
thought he would turn out as he did. 
But you’ve come to the rescue just in 
time. Put ceremony on one side and 
bring him to dine with us at the Chase, 
just en famille, one day this week, 
won’t you?” 

Gaunt was obliged to explain that his 
wife was a convalescent, and that any 
evening engagement was at present out 
of the question for her. He hoped that 
it would be different soon. . 

Lady St. Aukmund showed herself 
pertinacious and asked more questions 
than he liked, but he managed to parry 
them all, and she got into her motor 
at last, all compliments and hospitality. 

He waited until the great folks were 
off, and then he put Virgie into the 
carriage at once. As he arranged the 
dust rug carefully about her feet, Vir- 
ginia was struck for the first time with 
a sort of compunction. Her husband, 
for whatever motive, was certainly car- 
rying out the doctor’s orders loyally. 
She was touched with shame that he 
must walk home because she was oc- 
cupying his carriage. Leaning forward 
impetuously, she said: 

“T hope you will drive home. I hope 
you won’t walk because of—me.” 

“Thanks. I prefer it.” 

He stepped back, gave the order, and 
she was driven away. He stood there 
in the road, his brows knit, his heart in 
a tumult. What an ass he had been to 
decline that offer! He might have been 
seated by her now, conscious of her in 
every fiber; seeing her, even though 
not daring to look at her; breathing her, 
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It could 
have done her no harm. He might have 
found time for some word, some fal- 
tering sentence, that would have pre- 
pared her for his change of mind, for 
his entire defeat and penitence. 

He set out to walk home in the dust 


as it were, into his being. 


of her chariot wheels. He would set 
eyes upon her no more that day unless 
he stood, as he-often did, at the window 
of his study, whence he could see the 
canopy of her chair as she lay out upon 
the terrace. 


He saw her no more, except from a 
distance, for another week. Then the 
doctor gave him cheering news. She 
was doing splendidly. He thought she 
might lead a normal life in a few days 
more if she were carefully guarded 
and not allowed to overdo. 

“You might take her to the coast. 
Devon or Cornwall, perhaps,” he sug- 
gested. 

Gaunt said he would consider it. It 
was a difficult time for him to leave 
home, just as harvest was beginning. 
A month later, perhaps 

As he limped back up the avenue, 
when Dymock had ridden away, he 
thought that perhaps it might make 
the rupture easier if it took place else- 
where, and not at Omberleigh, where 
aparently the world and his wife—espe- 
cially his wife—were busy with his af- 
fairs. The world and his wife had been 
so shut out from his own purview 
hitherto that he was wholly unprepared 
for the shock of surprise, amusement, 
and interest that his sudden marriage 
had excited. In such a sparsely popu- 
lated neighborhood, he had _ believed 
that he might do what he' pleased with- 
out exciting comment. He saw now, 
with sudden clarity, how impossible 
such an existence as he had planned 
for his unlucky wife would have been 
in reality. A woman so used—any 
woman in the world except Virginia— 
would have cried her wrongs from the 
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housetops. His persecution of her 
could not have been hid long. 

He felt that he was looking out upon 
a new world of whose existence he had 
been as unaware as the proverbial os- 
trich. His vindictive malice even had 
its ridiculous side; he had made an 
egregious fool of himself. 

Heavy as lead was his heart as he 
entered the house. - 

Cosmo and Damian, with their col- 
ored ribbons about their fluffy necks, 


were at play in the hall, while Grim,: 


his own golden collie, sat upon a settle, 
her feet tucked up like a fashionable 
lady afraid of a mouse, uttering pant- 
ing, whining protest against the reck- 
less interlopers. 

Gaunt called her, and she came down 
slowly and with quite evident nervous- 
ness from her elevation. Cosmo 
hunched his lovely gray fluffy back into 
an arch and spat. His tail became a 
bottle brush. Grim slunk apologeti- 


cally by, her tail between her legs. 


“Poor old girl!” said Gaunt, as he 
went into the dining room to lunch. 
“You and I are a bit superfluous in 
this house now, it seems.” 

He went out that afternoon with the 
object of meeting Caunter at a house 
some distance away, whose tenant had 
asked for a new thatch. For the first 
time in his life, he forgot what he had 
come out for and wandered by himself 
until. past six o’clock, his whole mind 
focused upon his domestic affairs, won- 
dering whether any readjustment were 
possible, and, if so, how he should set 
about it. 

Entering the house once more, he 
suddenly remembered his neglected ap- 
pointment, and told himself that he 
would go round to Caunter’s house 
after dinner and apologize. 

Slowly and heavily he went upstairs, 
and into his room to change. Sounds 
came to him, low and muffled, from the 
next room. At first he hardly noticed, 
then he crept close to the door and lis- 


or he should go mad. 
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tened. What he heatd gave him a cu- 
rious sensation of heat, of hurry, of 
desperate sympathy, and of extraordi- 
nary vexation. 

His wife was in trouble. He could 
hear her. The sound of sobbing, the 
pitiful, broken gasps of quite uncon- 
trollable weeping, came to him, mingled 
with the tones, coaxing and low, with 
which Grover was apparently attempt- 
ing consolation. 

What had happened? Had she hurt 
herself? Had they allowed her to run 
into any danger? But no! He was 
at once aware, though how he knew it 
he could hardly say, that no pain of 
her own would draw those wild tears, 
that unrestrained grief, from Virginia. 

Whatever it was, it must be stopped 
He felt as if 
his head were on fire—as if he must 
go out and kill somebody. Why was 
it allowed that she should be made un- 
happy? Then he thought of himself— 
of his own diabolical cruelty. Could she 
be lamenting because she was slowly, 
but inexorably, growing better—be- 
cause she was to be taken from the 
doctor’s kind hands and surrendered 
once more to her husband’s harsh ones? 

The sweat stood out upon the fore- 
head of Gaunt of Omberleigh. It 
seemed to him that never—even in his 
hot youth, even in the first days of his 
jilting—had he suffered such torment 
as this. He rushed from his room into 
the passage and called aloud to Grover: 

“Come here—come out! I want to 
speak to you!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


There was silence in the room. The 
sound of weeping died away, as if the 
master’s voice had forced even anguish 
into the hush of terror. Grover an- 
swered him at length, in sudden haste, 
as if anything would be better than to 
risk his anger. There followed a mut- 
tering and a murmuring, as if the maid 








were imploring her mistress to com- 
mand herself. Gaunt shook with rage 
and helplessness. 

Then the door was softly opened, 
elaborately closed, and Grover, her own 
eyes suspiciously red, emerged and 
stood before him. For one moment he 
hoped he might have been mistaken. 

“Was it you making that noise?” he 
asked thickly, and, as she hesitated, he 
added, in haste: “Give me the truth, 
please, Grover.” 

Perhaps something in his voice ex- 
cited the woman’s pity. At any rate, 
she rejected the way out that his ran- 
dom words had suggested. It had been 
on her tongue to say yes, it was she; she 
had conjured up toothache, a fall down- 
stairs, a family bereavement, wonder- 
ing which would sound the most con- 
vincing, and was forced to reject them 
all. 

“It was Mrs. Gaunt,” she faltered 
baldly. 

“Well, what’s the matter? Out with 
it! What makes her cry like that— 
eh?” 

“She’s had bad news, sir—news of 
her little sister. She’s fair broken- 
hearted—it’s awful to see her & 

The kind soul’s voice failed, and she 
applied her handkerchief to her quiv- 
ering mouth. 

“Good heavens! 
dead, is she?” 

“No, sir, but she’s in agony and call- 
ing for her sister. They seem to think 
she can’t live, sir—the treatment has 
made her worse ws 

“Mrs. Gaunt’s not strong enough to 
go to London,” he broke in, for the 
first miserable instant conscious only 
that he could not part with her. 

“No, sir. She said you’d say so. 
That’s what she’s crying about,” re- 
plied Grover, fairly breaking down and 
turning away. 

The man’s face was white. 

“Stay where you are—wait! 
going in to see her,” he muttered. 
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Grover made a movement, but shrank 
back again. It was not for her to in- 
terfere with what her master chose to 
do. 

The cpening door brought Virginia 
to attention. She had been lying face 
downward upon the sofa, which stood 
near the fire they always lit in the 
evening. With a bound she was on her 
feet, and when she saw him, she gave 
a gasp of terrified surprise; then, with 
extraordinary swiftness, her mood 
changed. 

“It’s you, is it?” she said, in a voice 
that was hardly audible, so husky was 
it with violent weeping. ‘Come and 
look! Come and see what you’ve done! 
Oh, indeed you have got your wish! 
You have made me suffer! Never in 
all your life can you have had to en- 
dure anything like the torment—I say 
the torment—that I am undergoing 
now!” She stood before him, defiant, 
tense with the force of the feeling in 
her, wringing her little, weak hands, 
clenching them over her laboring breast. 

“Oh, why didn’t I go on—why didn’t 
I stay there at my post, working, starv- 
ing, loving them, till I dropped? If she 
had to die, she could at least have had 
me with her. I could have been sure 
that all was done that could be done. 
She wouldn’t have had to die crying for 
a sister who never came. Oh,” she 
Lurst out, with a final effort of uncon- 
trollable emotion, all the more distress- 
ing because it could but just be heard, 
“why was I ever born to know such 
agony as this? I thought God would 
let me bear it all—not her—not that lit- 
tle thing! Oh, Pansy, Pansy, Pansy!” 

She dropped again upon her sofa, her 
face hidden in the cushions, trying to 
stifle the tearing sobs. Her husband 
made a gesture of despair.. He came 
near; he would have knelt beside her, 
but he dared not. He was so over- 


whelmed with what he was feeling and 
the impossibility of expressing any of 
it that for a moment he was choked and 
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could not speak. When he did, the 
curb he was using made his voice sullen 
and without expression: 

“Virginia, I am sorry. Let me help 
you. Please show me your letter, or 
tell me what is in it.” 

Something unwonted—something she 
had not expected—must have spoken in 
his repressed voice. She sat up, wip- 
ing away the blinding tears, and tried 
to speak to him, but failed for weeping. 
At last, feeling that her voice could 
not be controlled, she drew out a letter 
from the front of her frock and held 
it to him. 

He took it, warm from its contact 
with her; and the thought made him 
for a moment dizzy, so that words and 
lines swam before his eyes. He read 
it through. 

There was silence. When he had got 
to the end, he raised his heavy lids and 
looked at her. Her face was now set, 
almost fierce. The dovelike sweetness 
of her changeful eyes was gone. They 
showed like a stormy sea. 

“You want to go?” he almost whis- 
pered. 

She laughed bitterly. That she, Vir- 
ginia, the martyr, could laugh like that! 
He reeled mentally with this fresh sur- 
prise of womanhood. 

“Want to go! Iam going!” she said 
deliberately, her huskiness giving al- 
most the effect of hissing. “I’ve borne 
enough. Now I don’t care what hap- 
pens. I’m going to Pansy. If you try 
to prevent me, I’ll scream and rouse 
the house. I’ll call upon your butler to 


protect me. I'll say you're iad, as I 
believe you are! But somehow I will 
go to her! Then, afterward, when I 


come back, you may do as you like. 
You may cut me to pieces with a knife 
and I won't complain. But now I’m a 
rebel. Now you can’t keep me. I’m 


not afraid of you any more.” 

There were a thousand things to say, 
each more hopeless, each more futile, 
He could not say them. 


than the last. 


In profound humiliation he took what 
she gave him—he accepted it all. A 
long moment ticked past after her pas- 
sionate challenge. Then he_ spoke 
humbly : 

“Virginia, would it console you to go 
to-night ?” 

She staggered as if his words had 
struck her; then she laughed again in 
derision, 

“To-night ? 
are mocking !” 

“As God hears me, I am not. There’s 
an express that stops at Derby at nine 
o’clock. You have an hour in which 
to pack and eat some dinner. Grover 
must go with you—you’ll want her 
when you get to London. I'll call her 
now.” He spoke with his watch in his 
hand. — 

Virginia caught her breath. She 
looked at him uncertainly. Once, as a 
small child, during a visit to London, 
she had been taken by her father on 
a visit to the Law Courts. They had 
been in court when sentence had been 
passed upon a prisoner. She had com- 
pletely forgotten the crime and what its 
punishment was to be; but, as she 
looked at her husband now, she re- 
called the expression of the prisoner in 
the dock, whose doom had just been 
pronounced. 

“For the first time—I thank you,” 
she muttered chokingly. 

Gaunt went to the door. With his 
hand upon the knob, he turned back. 

“Promise me that you will now con- 
trol yourself,” he said frigidly. “No 
more wild weeping. You have cried 
yourself hoarse.” 

“IT promise,” she said in answer, her 
eyes upon him; her thoughts already far 
away in the nursing home with Pansy. 

He went out, and she heard him 
speaking to Grover in the passage. 

An hour later, having forced herself 
to eat something, and having accom- 
plished her packing, she came down 
into the hall, equipped for her journey. 


Ah, but of course you 














The new motor, which had arrived 
only two days before, stood at the door, 
in charge of a chauffeur ~who was to 
stay a month and train Ransom, the 
coachman, to drive. 

Gaunt awaited her in the hall, his hat 
in his hand. Her face changed. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he told her, com- 
ing near and speaking so low that only 
she could hear. “I’m coming to Derby 
only. There are things I must tell you, 
and there was no time before starting. 
We shall only just do it. Jump in!” 

She obeyed. He briefly directed 
Grover to sit by the chauffeur, and they 
were off. 

For a few minutes they sat in si- 
lence. The car slipped down the ave- 
nue, the lamplight dancing upon the 
pine trunks, and came out into the open 
road, where it crossed the moor. Then 
Gaunt spoke: 

“Does your traveling bag lock? Have 
you a key?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then take these notes.” 

He told her what sum he had given 
her, opened the packet, and made her 
verify it. She obeyed, almost mechani- 
cally. 

“Now,” he went on, “when you get 
to London, drive straight to the Lang- 
ham Hotel. I’ve written it down for 
you on this paper. Give my name, and 
they’ll see that you have a comfortable 
room, with one for Grover close by. 
In the morning, as are 
rested, telephone to Doctor Danby, at 
this address in Cavendish Squafe. Let 
me make a confession, Virginia. This 
is the man I ought to have called in 
at first. When I knew him, he was a 
young chap just through his hospital 
training, who came down here one sum- 
mer as locum tenens. It was the year 
of my own accident. I owe it to that 
man that I did not lose my leg. Now 
he is a great specialist, at the top of his 
| profession. When we were arranging 
about your little sister, I would have 
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soon as you 
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mentioned him to you; but I found you 
so full of the idea of this new treat- 
ment, and I own that I cared so little 
for the child or what became of her, 
that I thought it best you should have 
your own way. But if there is any hope 
for her, Danby is your man. 

“If you believe this, do as I say. 
Override etiquette—take him straight 
to see Pansy. If there should be diffi- 
cylties—if the other lot should prove 
disagreeable, refer every one to me. 
But Danby will advise you how to pro- 
ceed. You are safe with him. 

“You'll probably have to move the 
patient, if she’s strong enough to stand 
it. Danby’s nursing homes are to be 
trusted. Take her where he tells you. 
I think you have your check book, have 
you not? You can write a check for 
any fees that are necessary. I will pay 
in money to the bank to meet your de- 
mand, Then you can stay at your hotel 
and be with your little sister as much 
as is practicable. Are you taking in 
what I say?” 

“Yes, Iam. I—I don’t know what to 
answer. Thank you. You are being— 
so—different, I feel bewildered. I’m 
sorry I was so rude to you just now, 
upstairs; and said such things 33 

The meek, hoarse voice was so pitiful 
that he felt tears start to his eyes. 

“That’s all right,” he muttered hur- 
riedly. “One thing you must promise 
me—that you will take care of your 
own health. Remember—you owe it to 
me to - 

He broke off. What did she owe to 
him but misery? She, however, ac- 
cepted the situation with a simpliciiy 
that was to him frankly awful. 

“T know. I’ll try to do what I t sak 
you would wish. I realize that I'. ave 
caused trouble and—and expense al- 
ready. I think you very kind to let 
me go like this. Please tell me—how 
long may I stay?” 

“Virginia!” he said, and dropped his 
forehead on his hands, 
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She looked at him in dim surprise, 
but with a mind too full of her own 
trouble to conceive of his. 

“How long?” she persisted gently. 
“A week?” 

“How can I say how long?” he asked, 
lifting his haggard face again. “It de- 
pends upon the child. I must leave it 
to you. Stay as long as she needs you. 
I can say no more than that.” 

“Oh,” she murmured, “you are good! 
I can’t thank you properly. I feel so 
muzzy in my head with crying. But 
I'll do all that you tell me, just to show 
that I appreciate what you are doing 
for me. I'll find Doctor Danby, and 
I'll carry out all that you have put on 
this paper; and, of course, I'll keep ac- 
counts very carefully, so that you may 
know just what I spend, and you can 
stop it out of my next year’s allowance, 
because it is bigger than I need.” 

He made no sound, but his lips set 
themselves in a line of pain, while his 
eyes hid a tender smile. How artless 
she was, this Virginia! How her every 
word let escape some pearl, some over- 
flow from the treasure of her unself- 
ishness! Ah, if only his brutality, his 
savage treatment of her, did not lie be- 
tween them! If it had been simply that 
she had come to him without love, yet 
longing for tenderness and protection! 
This would have been the moment to 
take her in his arms, to infold her with 
sympathy and devotion that asked as 
yet no recompense. 

She leaned back in her corner, while 
the car rushed easily through the coun- 
try, and the yellow harvest moon came 
up to show to him more clearly the 
shimmering, pearly oval that was her 
face. She was pondering over his di- 
rections, and every now and then put 
some little question that showed how 
practical was her mind, how bent upon 
the enterprise that lay before her. At 
last, after a prolonged silence, she spoke 
unexpected words: 

“I believe that being so miserable 


makes me understand a little bit better 
—understand you, I mean—how you 
feel. When I think of my Pansy, I 
could find it in my heart to kill that 
wicked woman, her nurse, who let her 
be hurt when she was a little, helpless 
child. I could almost torture this doc- 
tor who has made her worse when he 
claimed to be able to make her better. 
And I seem to see how it has happened 
—how being miserable for so many 
years has made you want to hurt some- 
body. But the dreadful thought is that 
it would do no good—no good at all! 
If I could kill the wicked nurse and 
the unskillful doctor, it wouldn’t make 
my darling one bit better! And to make 
me unhappy won’t help you, either, 
even though you think it will. I can’t 
give you back the unhappy years, the 
lost years. It’s all no good—no good!” 

“Virginia—don’t!” So much was 
forced out of him in his pain. He could 
have told her that in one respect she 
was wrong—that it was in her power 
to restore to him the years that the 
locust had eaten—that he was at her 
feet, conquered, submissive. But he 
saw how small a fragment of her mind 
was really occupied with him. She was 
eagerly looking forward, searching the 
horizon for the first glimpse of the 
chimneys of Derby. He mattered very 
little to her now. 

They reached the station with six 
minutes in hand. Gaunt had sent a 
man down to Manton to telegraph for 
a sleeping carriage and a tea basket, 
and they found all awaiting them. 

Grover and she were duly installed 
in their luxurious quarters; the guard 
had been liberally feed to look after 
them. Gaunt repeated some of his 
directions, and ascertained that both she 
and Grover thoroughly understood 
them. He took the maid aside for a 
moment, into the corridor of the train, 
while he expressed to her, in a few 
terse, pointed words, how unremitting 
must be her care, how keen her atten- 











tion. Grover’s response was reassur- 
ing, if embarrassing. 

“There, sir, I love her almost as well 
as you do yourself,” she said. 

The words stuck for long days after- 
ward in the man’s head. Until he heard 
it put thus bluntly, he had hardly 
known that the keen emotion which he 
experienced could be called by so di- 
vine a name as love. It had, then, be- 
fallen him to love a second time, with 
a force that made his first love seem 
crude and weak—mere counterfeit 

His impressions of the few final sec- 
onds were blurred. The guard went 
along the train, closing doors. Gaunt 
was shut out upon the platform. Anx- 
ious to show her gratitude, Virgie stood 
by the open window of her compart- 
ment, looking at him, trying to fix her 
mind upon him, but with a fancy filled 
with far other visions. The image of 
her little sister’s face, the sound of 
her cries, was in her heart. She was 
picturing her own appeal to this new 
doctor, this deliverer who had been 
brought to her by no other hands than 
those of her husband. She looked 
down upon his hand, clenched upon 
the sill of the door. 

“Put up the window when the train 
starts,” he was saying. “I’m defying 
the doctor in letting you go like this, 
upon my own responsibility—and you 
must justify me by taking all the care 
of yourself that is possible, Remember 
—you have Grover to wait upon you, 
and you’re to order anything and every- 
thing you want. There’s no necessity 
for you to do anything but just sit 
with the child when she is well enough 
to wish it.” 

Her face lit up gloriously. She 
smiled softly, pityingly, at the man who 
could moment in which 
Pansy would not wish to have Virgie 
with her. 

A whistle sounded. He started and 
winced, Then, gripping the door a mo- 
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ment, he leaned forward, his eyes burn- 
ing. 

“Remember,” he blurted out, “you 
are on your honor—on your honor to 
come back tome. You have undertaken 
to return.” 

She stared at him in surprise as she 
stood a little back from the window. 
The train began to move. 

“Of course I’m coming back,” she 
said in astonishment. “You know I 
shall.” For a moment she smiled, but 
in bitterness. “I am released on pa- 
role,” she said. “I quite understand.” 

For a few moments after the 
smoothly running express had slithered’ 
out of the station, upon its way south, 
Virginia was held by the memory of 
the look upon Gaunt’s face as she had 
passed from his sight. It was puzzling. 
He had behaved almost as if he meant 
to be kind, which was incredible. His 
face seemed to her to be altering, or 
to have altered, since she had first seen 
it. 

Anyhow, he had let her go. Her 
mad outburst had borne fruit—her re- 
volt had been entirely successful. She 
was off, without him, going to London, 
going to Pansy. Her return to bond- 
age lay'in the future, dim and misty, 
not worth troubling about as_ yet. 
There were other, far weightier, mat- 
ters to occupy her. 

Before they had traversed ten miles, 
she had forgotten Gaunt, almost as if 
he did not exist. 

He, poor wretch, having made his 
sacrifice, stood a moment with arms 
tightly folded, wishing he had not been 
so altruistic. His eyes followed the 
train till it disappeared; then he turned 
and went haltingly out of the station, 
back to the empty motor. He muttered 
something to himself as he opened the 
door. 

“We shall see.” 

“Did you speak, sir 
feur. 
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“No—no! I didn’t say anything. 
Home, of course.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Gaunt of Omberleigh sat down in 
the place which his wife had lately oc- 
cupied. His body was there in the 
motor; his heart, his mind, all that was 
in him, was following her upon her 
journey. He leaned forward, gazing 
upon nothing, while in his fancy he re- 
called the whole of the late scene be- 
tween them. Could he have done any- 
thing more? Could he have let her 
see? But no. To do that—to utter 
any plea—would have deprived him of 
a wonderful opportunity. It was now 
in his power to prove her to the ut- 
termost. 

He had let her go. She had plenty 
of money and still more credit. She 
was going to her own people—to her 
selfish, worldly mother, to her little sis- 
ter’s love and devotion. It was not to 
be supposed that, once back in their 
midst, she could refrain from telling 
her family some part at least of what 
she had been made to suffer. Doubt- 
less it would all be poured out. Every 
kind of influence would then be brought 
to bear upon her, in order to shake her 
allegiance. It would be pointed out to 
her that he was probably mad—a per- 
son whose morbid tendencies must not 
be encouraged. She would be told that 
it was her duty not to return to him. 
A hundred arguments would be ready 
to hand. 

As he faced the situation, he sud- 
denly felt that it was too hard a test 
that he had set her. Brave she was, 
single-minded he had found her, honest 
she seemed; but if, in face of argu- 
ment, in face of influence, in face of 
love—if, in spite of fear, in spite of 
dreadful apprehension of punishment, 
she teturned to what she still believed 
to be a state of slavery and subjection, 
of captivity and surveiNance—then, in- 
deed, she was a paragon, a pearl of 
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such price as he was not worthy to 
possess. 

It was too much to hope for. She 
was gone, and she would never return. 
The scandal and the tragedy of his mar- 
riage would be in every one’s mouth in 
a very few weeks’ time. 

He had let her go. Why? Because 
it was not in his power to hold her. 
Even if he had followed a certain wild, 
hateful impulse that had bidden him 
keep her, even by means of locked doors 
and imprisonment, he would have held 
but the husk of her. The lovely spirit 
which animated her, which was the 
thing he loved, would not have been 
there in her prison, but away with the 
child she adored. His success would 
have been sheer failure. 

Whereas now, deep in his heart, not 
to be completely annihilated, lurked the 
faint hope that his present failure might 
possibly, by some scarcely conceivable 
good fortune, turn into success. 

The miles flew past, unnoticed, while 
he sat rapt within himself. As the car 
came to a standstill before the dark 
porch of Omberleigh, he was reflecting 
upon the strangeness of the fact that he 
had once thought Virginia’s resem- 
blance to her mother so striking. Al- 
ready she had almost ceased to remind 
him of his former bitterness. A wholly 
new image of her had grown up in his 


heart. Before it, for the last weeks, 
he had been burning incense. He had 
placed it in a sacred niche, upon a 
pedestal. 


To-night he had taken it out. He 
wanted to hold it in his arms, to make 
it his. 

What if she failed to pass the almost 
superhuman test that he had devised 
for her? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


As once before, when the doctor had 
visited her, Joey Ferris was busy in the 
garden, cutting off dead blooms. Her 
little boys busily waited on her, each 














with his small barrow, in which they 
collected the faded flowers that she 
tossed upon the path and ran off with 
them down the long walks to the rub- 
bish heap, puffing and blowing to an- 
nounce the fact of their being goods’ 
trains, or expresses, or light engines, 
as the fancy took them. 

It was nearly lunch time, and Ferris 
was going to bring home a man who 
had shown signs of interest in the lead- 
mine scheme. As the stable clock 
chimed a quarter to one, the mistress 
of Perley Hatch straightened her back, 
took off her gardening gloves, rubbed 
her nose reflectively, and wondered 
whether she “ought to change.” 

As the doubt crossed her mind, she 
looked up to see some one approaching 
across the grass, and with a vast sur- 
prise recognized Gaunt of Omberleigh. 

“Why,” she cried very heartily, ad- 
vancing to meet him with hand out- 
stretched, “I am glad to see you! 
Didn’t think you knew your way to 
this house. What’s the news this morn- 
ing? Better, I hope?” 

“It seems to be astonishingly good. 
The change of treatment and my wife’s 
presence, taken together, have worked 
a miracle. The child, who was danger- 
ously ill, is making marked progress 
every day.” 

“Oh, well, that’s some consolation for 
you, isn’t it?” said Joey, her eyes full 
of sympathy and her voice almost ten- 
der. “I think you’re just the most un- 
selfish man I have ever heard of—let- 
ting Virgie go off like that!” 

“Please, Mrs. Ferris wd 

“It’s no use ‘please Mrs. Ferrising’ 
me! Some men in your place would 
have said things. First, she herself falls 
ill, and then, just as your love and care 
have brought her round, off she goes 
and leaves you on the All-alone Stone. 
Percy has been on the point of riding 
over to try and persuade you to come 
to us for a bit of dinner, but he has 
been so taken up over his mine.” 
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“You’re more than kind, Mrs. Fer- 
ris. I fear I’ve been a most unneigh- 
borly neighbor for many years. Now 
I’m going to turn over a new leaf. As 
a preliminary, will you give me some 
lunch to-day? I want to talk to Ferris 
about his mine. Doctor Dymock was 
telling me something of it.” 

Joey was overjoyed. 

“Need you ask?” she joyfully in- 
quired. “Come to the house and wash 
your hands, while I tell Daniel to take 
your horse round. I conclude you rode 
over?” She fixed her guest with her 
shrewd, twinkling glance, and thought 
that he had done something to himself, 
she hardly knew what. Was it that 
he wore a new, very well-cut riding 
suit, with tan gaiters; and that his hair 
was trimmed more sprucely than usual ? 
Or was he really younger, when you 
saw him closely, than he appeared from 
a distance? Certainly he had‘ altered 
in some subtle fashion, and for the bet- 
ter. He did not look well, though. 
There were black marks under his eyes, 
as if he had not slept. She hardly won- 
dered at that. 

Tom and Bill came rushing up at the 
moment, charging with their barrows. 
They were wholly untroubled with shy- 
ness, and loudly announced that Tom 
was the Midland Express from Glas- 
gow, and Bill a pilot engine. Gaunt 
stopped and gravely shook hands with 
each, holding the plump, earthy, moist 
little fingers curiously in his brown, 
muscular grip. Then he picked up Bill 
by his waist and seated him upon his 
shoulder. 

“Now you’re in the lookout—the sig- 
nal box,” said he. “‘Is the line clear?” 

This was enchanting. Bill shouted to 
Tom to go and be the excursion, and 
seized Gaunt’s hand, drawing back his 
arm to represent a lever. 

“Fancy your playing with them!” 
said Joey, deeply gratified. “That’s 
what Virgie did. Bill, you remember 
the pretty lady who came to tea and 
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told you about Littie Runt? This is 
her husband, that she belongs to.” 

“Oh, are you?” cried the excursion 
train, turning right round upon the per- 
manent way in horrifying fashion. 
“Tell us about Little Runt again—do!” 

“T don’t know that story, Bill. I'll 
have to get the pretty lady to tell it 
to me; then perhaps I can pass it on.” 

“Where is she?” cried Tom. “Have 
you got her here?” 

“No, Tom. She’s gone to be with 
her own little sister, who is ill. I dare 
say she tells her stories to pass the time 
while she has to be in bed, flat on her 
back.” 

“Flat on her back? 
Tom. 

“Why’s that for?” asked his brother. 

“Because her back was hurt, when 
she was quite a baby. She was thrown 
out of a motor car, and has always 
been ill:” 

“You’d better not let our baby go 
in the car, mummy,” cried the little 
brother promptly, and Gaunt felt a 
movement of affection for the child 
whose feeling spoke so readily. 

They moved across the grass toward 
the house; and suddenly Joey gave a 
pleased exclamation. 

“Here comes Percy!” 
brightly. 

Ferris was advancing, accompanied 
by a young man, who, though he wore 
a country suit, had the air of London 
about his hat and his boots. He was 
a distinguished-looking, tall fellow, and 
Gaunt, as he set Bill upon his feet upon 
the grass, knew that he had seen him 
before. 

As the stranger drew near, their eyes 
met, and the same look of half recog- 
nition appeared in both faces. 

Ferris’ cordiality and welcome to 
Gaunt were somewhat flamboyant. He 
wrung his hand a little too often and 
too vehemently. Then he introduced 


? 


Beastly!” said 


said she 


his friend, Mr. Rosenberg. 
That cleared up the mystery, as far 
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as Gaunt was concerned. Instantly he 
saw an art gallery flooded with sum- 
mer sunshine—the glimmering floors, 
the mellow canvases, the figure of a 
beautiful girl bending over the inscrip- 
tion at the foot of a marble cupid. 

To Gerald Rosenberg, memory had 
come without difficulty. The occasion 
when he had fifst set eyes on Gaunt 
had been a critical moment in his life 
—how critical he had hardly known 
at the time. The same picture was 
stamped upon his own brain—the pic- 
ture of Virginia beginning to descend 
the staircase, and of his own turning 
of the head with a consciousness of 
being watched—of meeting face to face 
a pair of eyes, ironic, intent, challeng- 
ing. 

“This is our neighbor, Gaunt of Om- 
berleigh,” Ferris was jovially proclaim- 
ing. “Luckiest man in the county! 
Just married the most lovely girl I ever 
saw in my life.” 

Gaunt! That was the name of Vir- 
ginia’s husband! She had said that 
her future home would be Derbyshire. 
Was this—this man—her husband? 
Rosenberg grew quite pale. 

“Was it you,” he stammered, “you 
who married Miss Mynors?” 

Gaunt assented. The eyes of the two 
men once more met. 

“I saw you,” said Rosenberg slowly, 
“at an art gallery, when I went there 
to meet my sister and her friend. You 
were in the gallery.” 

“T was, and I saw Miss Mynors.” 

Gerald felt the blood rush to his head. 

“For the first time?” 

Gaunt again assented mutely. He 
was filled with exultation. Unhappy 
and uncertain as he, in fact, was— 
insecure as he knew his tenure of his 
prize—at least she was his at present; 
at least he might claim this one tri- 
umph. 

“Fell in love at first sight, and no 
wonder!” cried Ferris, with enthusi- 
asm. “Isn’t he the luckiest chap on 

















earth? I really don’t think I have ever 
seen anybody quite as lovely as Mrs. 
Gaunt.” 

“You’re right—that is the almost uni- 
versal opinion. I congratulate Mr. 
Gaunt,” said Gerald, rallying his com- 
posure. 

How all the crises of our lives come 
upon us unaware! How little had he 
guessed, that day in the gallery, that, 
although he had a good chance then, 
it was to be his last. His father, in 
persuading him to flee temptation, had 
urged the probability of a future re- 
currence of opportunity. “She won't 
run away,” he had said, and behold, 
even as he spoke, a chain of gold was 
being forged to bind captive the inno- 
cent girl! Gaunt was speaking to 
Joey. 

“Great as is Virginia’s beauty,’ Ger- 
ald heard him say, “it is the least part 
of her charm. It is her character that 
is so fine, so exceptional. She’s pure 
gold throughout.” 

Young Rosenberg looked at him with 
a lingering gaze of hatred. Had he 
known in what a crucible the gold of 
Virginia’s nature had been and was still 
being proved, the hate would have in- 


tensified, perhaps, to the point of send- . 


ing his fingers to the husband’s throat. 
This man had apparently been certain, 


where he had been doubtful. Was Vir- 
ginia as fair within as without? Could 
she have wholly escaped the taint of 
her mother’s ignoble nature? His 
father had thought not. In his in- 


decision, he had let slip the treasure 
which another man had promptly gath- 
ered. 

As they walked slowly towasd the 
house, his mind was filled with two 
ideas—first, that all was over, so far 
as he was concerned; and second, that 
in the course of the next few hours he 
might possibly see her, whose face had 
haunted him ever since that fatal day 
in the valley of decision—the day when 
he had decided upon retreat. 
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Then he began by degrees to grasp 
what the others were speaking of. He 
learned that the sudden and dangerous 
illness of Pansy had called Virginia to 
London, and that Gaunt had allowed 
her to go without him. Also, he learned 
that she had suffered with a bad knee, 
and that her husband was anxious lest 
she should now be doing too much. He 
listened as in a dream, his mind slowly 
assimilating all these rapid happenings ; 
and by degrees he realized that if she 
were in London without Gaunt, he 
could easily see her, if he could ascer- 
tain her address. 

The conversation soon turned to the 
projected lead mine, in which Mr. Ros- 
enberg, senior, had been asked by a 
friend in the financial world to take a 
director’s place. The party were to 
meet Mr. Rosenberg’s town expert and 
Ferris’ at Branterdale Cavern that 
afternoon. Joey was coming, too. 

She drove their guest over in the 
car, Percy electing to ride with Gaunt, 
whom he was most anxious to pro- 
pitiate. On the way, it was quite easy 
for Gerald to ask her where in London 
Mrs. Gaunt was staying. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” said 
Joey. “She went up to the Langham, 
but directly her mother found that out, 
she determined that she would go there, 
too. I fancy the mother’s a bit of a 
sponge, isn’t Anyway, Virgie 
thought her husband wouldn’t see keep- 
ing the two of them there, so she has 
gone into rooms with her mother, as 
being less expensive, and she always 
writes to me from the nursing home 
in Queen Anne Street.” 

“So she writes to you?” 

“Yes. When they first married, Mr. 
Gaunt hadn’t got a motor, so ours came 
in handy. I took her about a bit. She’s 
a perfect angel. Hard on him, poor 
chap, having to let her go like this, isn’t 
it? You can see how he’s fretting.” 

“Is he? He looks to me an ill-con- 
ditioned brute,” said Gerald shortly. 
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“Oh, he’s quite a good sort when 
you know him,” replied Joey kindly. 

“But as a husband for her - 

“Well, why didn’t you chip in?” 

“One can’t always follow the dic- 
tates of the heart, Mrs. Ferris. I 
couldn’t afford to marry for love.” 

“Well, of course Gaunt is much too 
old for her, as far as years go; but,” 
observed Joey, with one of her flashes 
of intuition, “he’s absurdly young in 
the sense of not having used up his 
emotions. He was jilted in his youth, 
so they say, and ever since has imagined 
that he hated women—thought himself 
heartbroken and shut himself up alone, 
until one fine day he saw her. He has 
all the heaped-up love of a lifetime to 
pour out at her feet.” 

“It’s the way things happen in this 
world,” Gerald answered, after a long 
silence. 


It was late when Gaunt reached Om- 
berleigh that evening. It seemed to him 
as if he had been away a week, for the 
reason that this was the day when he 
usually heard from Virgie, and if she 
wrote in her usual punctual way, there 
would be a letter lying in the bag upon 
the hall table when he came in. 

There was. He opened the bag with 
hands that shook so that he was afraid 
Hemming might notice,.and when he 
drew out the letter, “he pounced on it 
like a dog on a bone,” as the servant 
afterward related, “and was off with 
it into his study before you could count 
two.” 

The scrupulously businesslike letters 
were little enough upon which to feed 
the fire of a consuming passion. The 
point was that, in every letter, she rec- 
ognized, by implication, his hold over 
her. Before taking any steps, she con- 
sulted him, she awaited his permission. 
In a way, it was torture—she never let 
him forget that he had bought and paid 
for her; on the other hand, since she 


maintained this attitude, surely she 
would come back to him. 

She never used any form of address 
at the beginning of her letters. “‘Osbert 
Gaunt, Esquire,” was written above, 
and then followed the body of the com- 
munication. She signed herself merely 
“Virginia,” as if the second name were 
too horrible, or too distasteful, to write. 
He had never seen her full signature, 
since she had become his wife, He 
hungered to see her written acknowl- 
edgment of her wifehood, and, with this 
object, he had set a trap for her. He 
had written a check that would need 
her indorsement, and had sent it to her. 
This expedient had failed, for she had 
returned the check, saying that she was 
in no need of more money; she had 
enough, and more than enough. 

Each of her letters contained a small 
statement of account, carefully bal- 
anced, The first he had received was 
the one that pleased him best. There 
was very much to tell. She had to re- 
late her experiences—how she had gone 
first to see Pansy and had been horrified 
at the change in her; how she had de- 
termined to act without delay, and had 
informed the doctor over the telephone 
that she meant to have another opinion. 
He had not been pleased, but had been 
obliged to consent. 

The doctors had met, and had dif- 
fered gravely; upon which she had 
formally placed herself and the case 
in Doctor Danby’s hands. Pansy had 
been moved that day, and from the 
first few hours had shown symptoms 
of relief. 

Then had come the difficulty with 
her mother. This she had solved with- 
out applying to Gaunt. She had gone 
to her mother’s rooms in Margaret 
Street, had found that she and Grover 
could both be taken in, and had moved 
thither accordingly. Her exact expla- 
nations made him smile and grunt, and 
brought a moisture to his eyes. 

To this letter there had been a post- 





Under her 
words had been scrawled, as if on im- 


script. signature, five 
pulse: “Thank you—oh, thank you!” 

He had dwelt upon those words until 
he had half persuaded himself that she 
must have perceived something of his 
remorse, and wished to reassure him. 
The following letters from her had 
not, however, done anything to foster 
this idea. He longed to write and tell 
her to go back to the Langham and take 
her mother there—to bid her choose 
herself a fur motor coat and anything 
else she liked; but he restrained all 
these impulses. He meant her to come 
back, if at all, as she had departed— 
in the full persuasion of his cruelty 
and harshness; to come back because 
her crystal honesty would not~allow 
her to break her promise even to him. 

With this end in view, he forced him- 
self to write to her as curtly as pos- 
sible, signing himself merely “O. G.” 

The missive he now held in his hand 
was no exception to his wife’s usual 
style. He read it, first with his cus- 
tomary feeling of disappointment and 
heart hunger, then with the succeeding 
glow of reassurance, as he reached the 
little account of money expended. 
Somehow he could read between the 
lines what an effort it was to her to 
accept his help; it was done only be- 
cause Pansy mattered so infinitely more 
than she did—because Pansy must not 
suffer merely for the reason that Vir- 
ginia’s pride would be hurt in the 
process of curing her. 

What he little guessed was the dis- 
comfort, of the pin-prick kind, that Vir- 
ginia was then enduring. 

Grover was a good sort, but she was 
neither young nor active, and she did 
object to being maid to two ladies. 
Moreover, her own mistress, Mrs. 
Gaunt, was the most considerate of her 
sex, but Mrs. Mynors was “quite an- 
other pair of shoes.” As usually hap- 


pens in such cases, the considerate party 
was made the victim of the maid’s ill 
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humor, while the inconsiderate brought 
her mending and renovating with a 
smiling face and got it all done, free of 
charge, the while she made scornful 
comments upon Grover’s attainments 
and wondered how Virgie could stand 
such a woman about her for a moment. 

The nursing home at which Pansy 
was now piaced was just as expensive 
as the one she had occupied formerly. 
Therefore, it was surprising to Gaunt 
to find that, although both Virginia and 
her mother were now in town—not 
to mention Grover—instead of Mrs. 
Mynors alone, the total spent in a week 
was less than in any of those preceding 
by quite a noticeable amount. 

The letter of to-day was an excep- 
tion in that it contained a postscript. 
It was apparently of the least interest- 
ing description. A small item in the 
accounts was marked with an asterisk, 
and at the foot of the page Virginia 
had written: “When I come back, I 
can explain this.” 

The words sent a thrill through every 
nerve of the man. 

“When I come back!” 

Fe leaned forward, seizing old Grim 
by her ears and rubbing his hands up 
and down her neck in the way she 
loved. 

“When she comes back, old girl!” he 
whispered, 

Then he broke off. His eyes had 
wandered around the dreary, untidy, 
ill-arranged den. Was it a home to 
which to bring such a bride as his? 
Was there anything he could do to im- 
prove it? 

Slowly he rose and limped into the 
little sitting room that he had called 
hers. There were one or two small 
articles of her personal possessions left 
about in it. He wondered whether he 
could have it done by the time of her 
return. He distrusted his own taste 
profoundly. What did girls like? 

He remembered the drawing-room at 
Perley Hatch, which the Ferrises had 
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recently repainted and papered. 
that was not his idea. 
Virginia would never like big bunches 
of floral decorations all over her walls. 

Then he remembered the little room 
in which Mrs. Mynors had received him 
at Wayhurst. Tiny as it was, how its 
charm, its dainty elegance, had im- 
pressed him! He closed his eyes and 
recalled its aspect. Ivory paint—yes, 
that was all right—and walls of a 
warm, sunny, golden brown. How 
would that suit here? Acting on im- 
pulse, he rang the bell and said he 
wanted to speak to Mrs. Wells. 

The housekeeper, when consulted, 
was delighted with the idea. It had 
apparently presented itself to the minds 
of the servants’ hall long ago. She 
would send down a boy at once to tel- 
ephone from Manton into Derby for a 
man to come over the following morn- 
ing to take the order. 

“The furnishing I must leave until 
Mrs. Gaunt returns,” said Gaunt in a 
depressed way. “I can see that this 
stuff is all wrong, but I can’t see what 
she would put in its place.” 

“Oh, as to that, sir, if it’s a question 
of what Mrs. Gaunt would like—why, 
I can tell you that myself, and you 
won’t have far to seek, for we’ve got 
it all in the house at this moment,” was 
Mrs. Wells’ surprising answer. 

“Got it in the house?” 

“In the lumber room, sir. Your 
great-aunts, the Misses Gaunt, turned 
all the old things into the lumber room, 
after their father died, about fifty years 
ago, and refurnished a great part of the 
house, so I’m told. There’s a great 
many things up there, and Mrs. Gaunt, 
when she saw them, she went into rap- 
tures over them. Said they was as old 
as Adam, which I could hardly be- 
lieve——” 


No, 
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She broke off abruptly, for Gaunt, 
her morose master, had laughed aloud, 
and the circumstance was startling. 

“Adam period,” he hastened to apol- 
ogize. “Yes, go on, please. If you 
showed the lumber room to Mrs. Gaunt, 
why have you never mentioned it to 
me?” 

The good woman’s eyes grew very 
round. 

“Why, sir, you was here when I 
came,” said she. “I concluded you 
knew all about it. My part was only 
to see as the things didn’t perish, for 
I have a kind of liking myself for all 
them antiquities.” 

Gaunt’s eyes were still dancing over 
the Adam joke. His wandering gaze 
strayed to the mantel, and he realized 
that this was of the same _ period. 
Doubtless what made these carved wal- 
nut whatnots and armchairs look so 
wrong was their silent clash with the 
fine simplicity of the mantel molding. 
As his eye wandered over the faded 
pink wall paper, with its brown, green, 
and blue roses, he suddenly perceived, 
like a man whose eyes are newly 
opened, that the room was meant for 
panels. 

“So Mrs. Gaunt liked the things?” 

“Indeed, yes, sir. She said how she 
would like to use them. I can show 
you the exact pieces she picked out, 
sir.” 

“Come along,” 
ously. 

Here was a glorious idea! Here was 
something to fill in the blank days of 
waiting! Virgie should find her own 
room, at least, habitable; incomplete, 
of course, and waiting for her touch— 
but not impossible, as at present. It 
would welcome her, when she came 
back; when—she—came—back! 

Would she come? 


said Gaunt impetu- 
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after the main hero and hero- 
ine and the singing and fun- 
ning stars have been listed, you find a 
young man billed, “Jack,” with the ex- 
planatory line, “in love with Daisy.” 
Jack is a nifty youth of great dancing 
ability who sneaks on the stage and 
finds Daisy there every time the big 
ones go to another part of the house. 
For some reason he doesn’t hold a full- 
membership card, so he has to examine 
all the doorframes and portiéres to 
Then 
he leads Daisy to the round center 
divan and kneels beside her and tells 
her it’s great to be alone at last and 
begs for a smile and says he is only 
existing and the only thing that would 
make it worth while for him to start 
keeping a diary would be for her to 
marry him. 
But she, the 
how swell the 


| och down the program, 


make sure no one is coming. 


little fool, is thinking 
duke looked yesterday, 
and she can’t hear Jack at all. Pres- 
ently Jack raises his voice and says, 
“Moontime!” The orchestra starts up, 
the stage gets dark, and as soon as the 
spotlight has found the divan, Jack 
begins to sing about love in the moon- 
light. He puts his arm around her, 
and she doesn’t mind a bit—in fact, 
she embraces him—and they get up and 
glide around the stage, and she helps 
him sing. It looks as if they were about 
to make a go of it. But no! The mil- 
lionaire’s yacht has just arrived in the 


wings, with not a single case of sea- 
sickness to report. A dozen Jarge, 
sleepy girls with large hats and fine 
clothes come ashore, meet a squad of 
gentle and lithe young men, and they 
all troop on the stage and sing. Now 
the lights are up, and more people keep 
coming, until there is a crowd. But 
Jack is a good sport. He keeps on 
singing, even though his privacy is 
busted up. Before he meets Daisy 
alone again, he loses all the ground he 
has gained. But at the end of the last 
act, they fool us. The hero clutches 
the heroine to him in the center of the 
stage, four other young men step out 
of the chorus and slip their arms 
around girls they haven’t noticed be- 
fore, and then Jack bursts through and 
hugs Daisy, who has just accepted him 
in the wings. 

Shows are funny, anyway. It makes 
no difference what room or place the 
stage is set to represent, any actor in 
the cast, regardless of his social stand- 
ing, can come and go, apparently as 
he pleases. It may be a boudoir scene, 
but the whole gang troops in and out 
as if it were a railroad station. In 
some ways Mrs. Townley-Peets’ jew- 
elry robbery makes me think of a show. 
There was a Jack-in-love-with-Daisy, 
and the same odd freedom of the stage, 
and at the end ’most everybody was 
paired off. I’ll tell it as I heard it, and 
you can judge for yourself. 

To begin with, it started as shows 
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do—with the telephone ringing. Mrs. 
Townley-Peets, in an evening gown, 
was sitting at her dressing table, fixing 
her hair. She was in a pet because 
Bessie—the Daisy of this story—who 
had started the job, had been too rough. 
Bessie was folding up some lingerie 
at the other end of the dressing room, 
which was a large alcove opening from 
Mrs. Peets’ bedroom, where the tele- 
phone was. A diamond brooch as large 
around as a silver dollar lay on the 
dressing table. Mrs. Peets was going 
to use it to pin a rose of the red-red- 
rose variety on herself as soon as she 
finished with her hair. 

When the phone rang, Bessie went 
to answer it. Then she called her mis- 
tress and returned to her task. Mrs. 
Peets took a long look at herself in 
the mirror, dropped her hairbrush, 
treated her faded reflection to a self- 
conscious smile, and swept out to the 
telephone. She was gone for perhaps 
ten minutes, and when she came back, 
she missed the brooch immediately. 
She flashed to the dressing table and 
disturbed everything with lightning 
grabs, but the brooch had disappeared. 

“Doak!” she cried, sinking into a 
chair. 

Bessie—we’ll use her first name; it’s 
much nicer—Bessie was standing with 
her back to Mrs. Peets. At the cry she 
turned, with a startled look. 

“My brooch—it’s gone! Where is 
it?” demanded Mrs. Peets, her words 
rushing out on one high, ugly level. 

Bessie got very red. 

“T don’t know, Mrs. Peets, if it isn’t 
on your table. Have you looked 
It was there ” she began. 

Mrs. Peets turned and made another 
hasty search, then glared at Bessie, her 
face congested. 

“Don’t stand there gawking! Can’t 
you Has anybody been in here 











while I was out? Why don’t you an- 
swer me?” 
There were no half tones in Mrs. 


Peets’ voice, and when she was excited, 
her words were more metallic and mo- 
notonous than ever. Bessie dropped 
the nightgown she was folding and 
came forward. She went no nearer 
to Mrs. Peets than was necessary and 
made an inspection of the table. 
Breathing hard, her mistress watched, 
and suddenly she burst out: 

“You took it! You know very well 
you did! You thought I wouldn’t re- 
member I left it. Very well, we shall 
see about this. We shall see. You 
don’t leave this room until you're 
searched—do you hear?” And then, 
“Go to that telephone and call police 
headquarters and tell them to send a 
detective here at once! Do you hear 
me? I knew it all the time.” And so 
forth, and so forth. 

Mrs. Peets was angry, but not en- 
tirely so. She had never had a rob- 
bery before, but she could use one in 
her business, and she felt a definite, 
grim complacency as the thought of 
the newspaper publicity popped into 
her mind. While she watched the 
doors, Bessie had to call up the police 
and in a low voice ask for a detective 
to come, please, and arrest her. When 
she hung up the receiver, Mrs. Peets 
made her ring for the butler. 


Bi 


In the kitchen, Bessie’s young man 
was entertaining the butler—Griffin— 
the Swiss cook, the footman, and two 
frowsy, wide-eyed maids of all work 
who were cleaning stew pans, stopping 
now and then to look at each other and 
giggle hysterically. Griffin sat astride 
a chair in the correct English manner, 
smoking a brier pipe. The Swiss, 
proudly spinning his mustaches, and the 
tall, grinning footman, were perched 
on a table. Bessie’s friend was lean 
and healthy and good looking. He was 
in fine spirits, talking steadily in a voice 
that was as clear as spring water. 














He had been seeing Bessie for some 
weeks, but Mrs. Peets had known noth- 
ing about it until that morning. She 
had fished out of the mail a letter 
addressed in a great scrawling fist to 
“Miss Bessie Doak,” and had come very 
near to-opening it, just to satisfy her 
vulgar curiosity. Bessie, who was as 
pretty as a maid should be, and who 
had unbelievably long black hair, had 
reached eagerly for it. But Mrs. 
Peets had toyed with it in a tantalizing 
way and hadn’t given it up until she 
had delivered herself of some mean 
and uncalled-for remarks about coarse, 
common young men and their danger 
to undiscriminating maidservants. 

It was a privilege she had as an em- 
ployer, and Bessie had been forced to 
listen with a semblance of humility. 
She didn’t like Mrs. Peets. She hadn’t 
had much experience in working. for 
other people, and Mrs. Peets had a 
strange, malignant clutch on her that 
couldn’t be shaken off. Bessie knew 
it for what it was, and tried to reason 
herself free, but Mrs. Peets came near 
to having the girl’s soul in irons. 
Mean, nasty people very frequently 
have that power over sensitive young 
folks. 

As I have said, Bessie had fine, long 
hair, and for that reason Mrs. Peets 
hated her. Nature hadn’t been lavish 


with the mistress of the house, and 
what hair she did have a chemical mis- 
take had made rust color, instead of 
golden, and very hard to match. With 


her disposition, to envy was to hate. 
But she was fascinated by the very 
thing that made her hate Bessie, and 
instead of getting rid of her, she treated 
her just decently enough to induce her 
to stay, and took a morbid pleasure 
in having the girl under her thumb. 
Mrs. Peets was one of those women 
who shouldn’t be allowed to have serv- 
ants. To begin with, she was a Jones, of 
the Fall River Joneses, and the Town- 
ley part of her name was like what 
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hangs on the other end of a double 
watch chain—mysterious, perhaps, but 
purely parenthetical. To be frank, she 
had assumed it after Mr. Peets had 
died. 

Her trouble was that she had read 
too many stories with butlers in them. 
Mr. Peets had been a simple man, who 
had believed in the kitchen living room. 
After the funeral, Mrs. Peets hadn’t 
been happy until she had come to New 
York and got a butler and ail the fix- 
ings, so she could live the life. Now 
an authentic, knock-kneed butler, with 
a stone face and bad feet, does not 
thrive unless he meets the best people. 
Griffin was an excellent man. He 
could carry on a long conversation with 
his eyebrows, he sighted along his nose 
even when reading in his room, and his 
house form! Why, at the All- 
round Butlers’ Championships, held at 
Brighton in 1906, he had got the med- 
als in two special hot-tureen-carrying 
events, amid a thunder of stomping 
feet, and in the classic “Receive, At- 
tend, Serve, and Dismiss a Duke” he 
won over a field of twenty picked men 
with the stands rocking to tremendous 
roars of, “Well played, Griffin, old top! 
Well played!” Mrs. Peéts was fortu- 
nate in having his services, but it was 
evident from the look on his face when- 
ever he announced a guest that she 
would have to freshen up her mailing 
list with some strong talent or lose 
Griffin. 

She had any number of people who 
could play solitaire with big bills in a 
high wind, but there was not a single 
museum piece. Not one of her guests 
could claim that his paternal ancestor 
swam over here on a plank before the 
steerage rates were lowered in the car- 
avels. 

She tried all the tricks, and lost out 
every time. She even attempted the 
dashing-New York-sportswoman rédle, 
and let herself be known as Mrs. 
“Jerry”—with quotes—Townley-Peets. 
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But she was too prudish to be devilish, 
and as a rider she was as timid and 
unconvincing as a baker on a livery 
nag in the Labor Day parade. Event- 
ually she had to drop that idea and 
satisfy her sportswoman yearnings 
with Sunday pictorial-supplement half 
tones showing rows of the real people 
sitting around in hosiery-ad abandon 
at Tuxedo, Palm Beach, Bar Harbor, 
and Piping Rock. 

Now and then chance thrust her in 
contact with her prey, and she would 
throw out her tentacles and make a 
shameless grab. There was Allan 
Young, for instance. Allan, big-game 
hunter and naturalist, with a year’s bag 
of skins, heads, horns, and tusks, had 
happened to be coming back on the 
same boat from Cairo. He stood high 
in the community. When his father 
had died, his will had been telegraphed 
all over the country, and it had taken 
up a page and a half in the busy elec- 
tion season. Without warning, Allan 
could walk in to any of the difficult 
homes right at banquet time, and, far 
from sitting down to an extra plate, 
he would be the guest of the evening. 

There had been no romance in Mrs. 
Peets’ attack on him. He merely held 
the master key that fitted all the locks 
she had tried to pick. Well, you can’t 
help meeting people on a ship. Allan, 
cornered, had suffered for twenty min- 
utes, and then had escaped edgeways. 
The rest of the trip he had taken his 
meals in his cabin. Mrs. Peets hadn’t 
given up. She considered it an ac- 
quaintanceship, and after they had got 
back, she had sent him one invitation 
after another. But Allan had a de- 
voted man who doted on picking up 
things, no matter where his master 
threw them. And so it went. 

The best Mrs. Peets had been able 
to do was a nice old widow, too re- 
fined to protest vigorously, who had in 
her house in Washington Square all the 
mahogany from her great-great-grand- 
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/ 
father’s place, including a table that 
Lafayette had good-naturedly elected to 
sleep on when her ancestor was putting 
up the entire headquarters staff of the 
Colonial army for the night; and a 
thin, tired man with corn-silk mus- 
taches who for two glorious years had 
been an under secretary in the em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, and who was 
waiting for some one to get him a dig- 
nified post in the consular service. 

He slipped “duchess” and “mar- 
quise” into his conversation as confi- 
dently as you or I say “mayor” and 
“janitor,” and he had a flat place on 
his knee for a teacup, so he went big 
with Mrs, Peets. The night of the 
robbery he was going to take her to 
the theater. They had dined alone, and 
after dinner she had excused herself 
to run upstairs and fix her hair. He 
had had a high ball brought into the 
library, and he waited there, a copy 
of “The Tatler” in his lap, and now 
and then he stroked his mustache with 
a gesture that seemed to indicate a great 
deal longer mustache than his would 
ever be. 


Ill. 


Usually, when taking his ease, Grif- 
fin sat in his shirt sleeves, but now, 
out of deference to Bessie’s fellow, he 
had his coat on. At the whine of the 
buzzer he had only to stand up, drop 
his pipe, and, in strict observance to 
Article XXIV., “Butler’s Almanac and 
Guide,” space his elbows and arch his 
back. 

“Begging your pardon for seeming 
to absent myself, sir,” he said. “This 
interruption is most annoying.” 

The young man nodded and smiled. 

“Will you tell Miss Doak I am here?” 

Griffin bowed, turned stiffly, and left 
the room. 

The young man (we'll call him Allan, 
because that was his name—Allan 
Young) went on telling about a Masai 
boy who wore, thrust through his nose, 
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a. pearl-handled penknife with no 
blades. Allan’s African stories were 
always like that. You never heard him 
talk about raising his faithful old 
405, waiting until he could see the 
rhino’s pores, and then sending in a 
brain shot, bringing down the beast so 
close to him that its dying breath blew 
dirt over his boots. No. To hear him, 
you might think he had never fired 
at anything more dangerous than a clay 
pipe on a wheel in a BB spat gallery 
at Coney Island, and he wouldn’t care 
if you did think so. He had all of 
the independence that his Yankee fore- 
fathers used to boast before the rav- 
ages of the what-will-the-neighbors-say 
plague stole their strength. Up to the 
time when he met Bessie on the boat, 
he had cared not a rap what any one 
thought of him. 

Bessie, too, had had to change some 
of her views after meeting him. One 
of her convictions had been that all 
young men with money were rotten. 
From the examples she had seen at 
Mrs. Peets’, she couldn’t do a whole 
lot for the younger members of the 
solvent set. Those who didn’t try to 
kiss her when she passed in the hall 
seared her modesty with the arrogant 
freedom of their speech, and none of 
them worried because he had _ been 
drunk when he had left the house the 
last time he had called. Allan was 
not that kind, and she had known it 
from the first. 

To be sure, their meeting had been 
a little irregular. They had happened 
to be standing side by side one evening 
at the rail on the sun deck, looking 
down at the steerage, where some Ital- 
ians were dancing to the tune of a con- 
certina and a mandolin. He had com- 
mented to her on one of the dancers, 
and she had laughed and answered him. 
And then, because he had seemed 
friendly, and his eyes and his smile 
were nice, she had talked more to him. 
She had been lonesome, for servants 


do not have a joyous time on a ship, 
even when they travel first class. 

When he had first spoken to her, he 
hadn’t thought that she was the Prin- 
cess Sonia, traveling incog. He had 
known she was Mrs. Peets’ maid, but 
he had been tired to death of the gush- 
ing ladies on the boat who wanted him 
to make speech continually about the 
cute beasts of the field and the cunning 
birds of the air, and besides—well, he 
didn’t know how it was, but he had 
wanted to talk to Bessie and to hear 
her talk. 

So every night after that, except 
twice, when it rained, they had walked 
the deck together, and it had been very, 
very wonderful to her. She had talked 
to him with a freedom that had been 
new and surprising to her. That had 
been one of her changes. When I tell 
you she was a suffragette, you mustn’t 
get the: impression that she was just 
working as a maid so she could write a 
book about it. No, she was a sure- 
enough maidservant, but she had ideas 
of her own. 

Always she had been secretive, hold- 
ing securely all confidences intrusted to 
her, but giving none of her own in ex- 
change. It had used to please her to 
think she could keep things to herself 
so. But when she had begun to get 
acquainted with Allan, she had learned 
that what she had considered a virtue 
was nothing but lack of faith. 

She had told him all about her hopes 
and plans and ambitions, and something 
about her trials; not much, though, for 
she was a cheerful soul and didn’t like 
to exploit her woes. It hadn’t been 
long before she had learned that she 
had been harboring some opinions of 
the opposite sex that were unjust. Once 
she had boasted that she would never 
be a slave to any man. At the time, it 
had sounded very grand and big and 
defiant. The night the ship had docked, 
she had said good-by to Allan, expect- 
ing never to see him again, and she had 
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thought of that boast, and her eyes had 
been misty as she had gone down the 
companionway to her cabin to pack up. 

Allan hadn’t thought that he would 
ever see her again, either. But all the 
while he had been shaking hands with 
people who were glad to see him back, 
he had had a queer feeling that had 
made all the pleasure he had been look- 
ing forward to in his home-coming 
seem very trivial. He had fought off the 
feeling, for he hadn’t wanted to fall in 
love. It had scared him, because he 
had been as free as an eagle, and he 
hadn’t wanted to give up his liberty. 

But he just hadn’t been able to stay 
away from Bessie. The second night 
they were in town, he had located the 
tradesmens’ and servants’ entrance gate 
at Mrs. Peets’ house, and had found his 
way to the rear door. It had been a 
new experience, and he had liked it. 
By the time Bessie had appeared, he 
was old friends with all the servants in 
sight, for whatever he did he did well. 
At first Bessie had been horrified, but 
after a while she had thought it kind 
of funny, and she wouldn’t have been 
human if she hadn’t enjoyed a healthy 
glow of triumph at succeeding where 
her mistress had failed. 

Allan was pretty busy at the museum, 
superintending the unpacking of his 
specimens and helping with the ar- 
rangements for mounting them, but he 
had found time to see Bessie every day. 
She had one afternoon and one even- 
ing off a week. On these holidays he 
used to take her to some quiet place 
to eat, and then they would go to the 
theater or ride in his car in the evening 
or dance at a hall in Harlem where no 
one would recognize them. She had 
been responsible for the clandestine 
part. 

“Tt might make trouble for you,” she 
had told him. “At least you’d get some 
unpleasant notoriety. So let’s not be 
silly.” 

At the time there were no house 


guests, so every evening when she had 
to work he had showed up. Most of 
these visits had taken place in the 
kitchen, but if her mistress was out, 
Bessie had entertained him in the li- 
brary. Griffin was their good friend, 
and both young people had enjoyed the 
novelty of the thing. 

Both had struggled hard to keep 
from falling in love. Allan had given 
up first. He had surrendered com- 
pletely and was all for having her leave 
at once, so they could be married. But 
she had held off. In the past, when she 
had liked a person, she had gone to 
extremes in trying to conceal it, and 
she couldn’t change all at once. One 
night he had made her admit that she 
cared for him a whole lot, but at a 
time like that young people deal in such 
subtle, pastel-shaded meanings—she 
wouldn’t say she loved him. 

And then there was another thing. 
She didn’t think she wanted to be mar- 
ried. She wanted to be independent. 

“Woman is the equal, and in many 
cases the superior, of man,” she had 
stated to him. “Of course she can’t do 
all the work he does, but in the things 
she can do she usually excels. She is 
keener than a man, the more quick- 
witted of the two, the more resource- 
ful——” 

“Ah, Bessie, you’ve been to another 
suffragette meeting—lI can see that,” he 
had interrupted. 

“No, I really think that 

“Oh,” he had said smilingly, “I won’t 
argue with you. We’re wasting valu- 
able time. Even if all that is so—you 
need protection i 

“No, I don’t,” she had said quickly. 
“T can take care of myself. I always 
have.” 

“Well, supposing you have. 


” 








Why 


should you continue to, when I’m here 
trying to take on the job?” 

She had thought a moment. 
“Besides, I wouldn’t want to leave 


here with the feeling that I’ve been a 




















failure. I want to know I have been 
efficient. I want to please Mrs. Peets. 
That may sound funny to you, knowing 
what I go through here, but I have a 
certain pride If I should leave 
her now, it would be awful to go 
through life knowing I hadn’t been sat- 
isfactory in my work ag 

“Oh, forget it!” he had growled ami- 
ably. “It may be all right to have the 
courage of your convictions, but you're 
wasting yourself. You couldn’t please 
that woman if you should give her the 
only genuine copy of an affidavit telling 
why the Sphinx and the Pyramids were 
built, and how. I can’t understand how 
any one who knows you can help liking 
you, but as long as she doesn’t—well, 
you ought to be glad. Her approval 
wouldn’t be worth enough to pay for 
the wear and tear on the words she’d 
use to express it.” 

She had smiled at him and shaken 
her head. 

“You’re wasting your time,” he had 
persisted, but she hadn’t admitted it. 

And that’s the way it stood on the 
night she had got so exasperated by 
Mrs. Peets’ insults that she had for- 
gotten all about her good intentions, 
and, while combing her mistress’ hair, 
had given it a smart yank. Which, 
after all, was only human. 








IV. 


Griffin stood in the doorway and 
gazed inquiringly at the flushed and 
angry woman sitting at the dressing 
table. At the window in the far end 
of the room, Bessie was standing, look- 
ing down at the empty street. 

“Griffin, send McLeod here at once 
” Mrs. Peets began. 

Mrs. McLeod was the housekeeper. 

“She isn’t in,” said Griffin smoothly. 
“This is Tuesday night 4 

Mrs. Peets flung out an arm in a ges- 
ture of irritation. 

“Of course she has to be out just 
9 
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when I need her!” She had run rapidly 
up to her high, metallic tone for mo- 
ments of excitement. “This—person” 
—venomously—“must be searched. She 
has seen fit to steal © 

Bessie flashed around and _ faced 
them. 

“T did not!” she cried. “Don’t you 
believe her, Griffin! I never took it!” 

“Silence!” screamed Mrs. Peets. 

Griffin stared from one to the other, 
and so amazed was he that his elbows 
lost for the moment their wonted ri- 
gidity. 

“I beg pardon—is something miss- 
ing?” he asked quietly. = 

“My jewels—my brooch—my dia- 
mond brooch worth thousands of dol- 
lars—stolen the moment my back was 
turned! I’m amazed at her boldness! 
How she thought she could get out of 
the house with it Fr 

Bessie’s lip curled. Griffin looked 
at her, then stepped into the room. 

“I’m sure some mistake has been 








made. Perhaps the brooch has only 
been mislaid. If I may be permitted 
to search e 





“There’s no mistake, Griffin,” Mrs. 
Peets replied. “It was here on my 
dressing table ” 

Griffin advanced to the table, and, 
while Bessie watched hopefully and 
Mrs. Peets scornfully, he made a care- 
ful inspection, lifting up all the toilet 
articles and putting them down again. 

“Are you quite sure, madam, that 
the brooch was here?” he asked finally, 
stepping back and setting his elbows. 

Mrs. Peets tossed her arms. 

“Sure? Of course I’m sure! I’ve 
sent for an officer, and unless this 
young woman confesses and returns 
my property, she shall be arrested.” 

Griffin was horror-struck. What 
goings on! Why, he might as well be 
serving in the home of a circus pro- 
prietor! He looked helplessly at Bes- 
sie, and, remembering, told her with his 
eyebrows and a downward-pointing 
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forefinger that Allan was waiting 
below. 

“If I may be so free,” he said, “you 
must be mistaken. Miss Doak has al- 
ways proved herself x“ 

“Griffin! Don’t argue with me! Go 
down and tell Mr. Waterman to step 
up here and help me watch the doors 
until the officer comes. And hurry 
back yourself. At once, please, Grif- 
fin!” 

There was nothing for him to do but 
go. He rattled down the stairs faster 
than he ever had since he had worn 
knickerbockers, and hurried into the 
library. 

Very much bored with everything, 
Mr. Roger Waterman was looking at 
the ice in the bottom of his empty high- 
ball glass and wondering if there was a 
bell within reach so he could ring for 
another, when Griffin burst in. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Waterman, sinking 
back in his chair, “about to ring for 
you. I believe I'll have another of 
these.” 

“Beg pardon, sir—Mrs. Townley- 
Peets wishes to see you at once in her 
apartments.” 

Mr. Waterman stroked his mustache, 
and his pop eyes roved upward at Grif- 
fin and then back to his glass on the 
table. 

“Odd! Hunh! Funny! 
Queer! Hunh! Oh, well!” 

He smote the chair arms preparatory 
to getting up, muttered “Strange! 
Hunh!” then jumped to his feet and 
followed Griffin out. Griffin led him to 
the upper hall, pointed out Mrs. Peets’ 
door, then left him and sped downstairs 
again. This time he went to the kitchen 
on a mission of his own. 

As he came in, Allan was answering 
some question of the footman’s about 
zebras, and the two maids were listen- 
ing, open-mouthed. 

“Huh—her-r-r!” the butler coughed. 
“May I have a word with you, Mr. 
Young?” 


Hunh! 


Allan grinned at the footman and 
nodded good-naturedly, then went out 
and stood behind the door with Griffin. 

“Miss Doak is in trouble, sir. Mrs. 
Peets accuses her of stealing,” said 
Griffin, his accents showing where his 
sympathy lay. 

“What! Where is she? Where are 
they now?” Allan demanded. 

“In Mrs. Peets’ rooms. I thought 
you'd better know—she has sent for a 
police officer.” 

Allan gasped: 

“Here—show me the way 
till I get my hat i 

He dashed into the kitchen and 
grabbed his hat, to the amazement of 
the Swiss chef and the footman and the 
girls, and ran out again. 

Griffin led the way through a dark- 
ened room to the narrow stairway the 
servants used, and up to Mrs. Peets’ 
boudoir. And after him crept the en- 
tire company from the kitchen, eager to 
find out what was going on. 


Wait 


V. 


For a man who liked to think there 
was an imperial spy hiding behind 
every tree and screen, and to whom im- 
broglio and intrigue were as simple as a 
bit of string, Mr. Roger Waterman was 
having a hard time assimilating the 
facts Mrs. Peets shot at him. Now had 
it only been the papers that were miss- 
ing! But a bauble that had been stolen 
for its intrinsic value—it was too much 
for him. While he pondered, he pulled 
his mustache and regarded Mrs. Peets 
with tired eyes. 

“You must offer a reward,” he said 
finally. “Notify the police and offer 
a reward. It’s customary. Efficient 
chaps, the police. Finger prints and all 
that sort of thing. I understand they 
have remarkable dogs—uncanny beasts 
—trained to follow a thief and pin the 
fellow down with their teeth - 

Mrs. Peets sneered. 
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“Roger, sometimes you I 
Stupid!” she exploded. “Don’t you un- 
derstand? This—girl—is—the thief.” 

Roger gasped, «glanced quickly at 
Bessie, then looked away, not liking to 
meet her scornful gaze. 

“T—really—I This is a bit thick 

I believe I'll be going r 

He turned just as Allan burst into 
the room, and was sent spinning against 
the wall. 

“Oh!” Bessie cried, and started for- 
ward. “Oh, Allan!” 

“What’s all the trouble about?” he 
asked, looking down at her. 

Mrs. Peets sat up as if her chair had 
been charged with electricity. Her face 
should have been plaid, so quickly did 
conflicting emotions show there. 

“Why, Mr. Young!” she gasped, and 
rose to her feet. And then she smiled. 
“This is a pleasure! I’m so glad you 
called. Griffin,” reprovingly, “you 
shouldn’t have directed Mr. Young up 
here.” Then, with a sweet smile for 
Allan: “You find me a bit upset. I’m 
afraid I’ll have to press you into serv- 
ice, if you will be so kind Fe 

“Howareyou,” said Allan briefly, 
and for a moment all stood as they were 
—Mr. Waterman, who had his feet 
firmly under him at last; Griffin in the 
doorway, elbows set and knock knees 
trembling, the doorframe behind him 
almost filled with frankly curious 
kitchen faces; and the three tense prin- 
cipals in the chintz-draped boudoir. 

Mrs. Peets tried out her voice again: 

“Why, Mr. Young—this is ag 

“Tt is. Will you kindly explain? I 
understand you accuse this young lady 
of robbing you.” 

Bessie, Mr. Waterman, and Mrs. 
Peets came out simultaneously with ex- 
clamations, and Griffin added three 
coughs to the confusion. 

“Steady!” Allan warned, in an icy, 
clear voice. ‘Pardon, Miss Doak, what 
did you say?” 

“T didn’t take it, Allan. I don’t know 
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anything about it,” said Bessie hur- 
riedly. 

“Thanks. I know you didn’t,” he 
said calmly. “Now, Mrs. Peets, just 
what is missing, and where and how?” 

The turmoil in Mrs. Peets’ mind had 
been approximately perfect, but at this 
evidence of an understanding between 
her maid and the man who had declined 
to permit his name to be added to the 
house mailing list, the tangle might be 
said to be complete. 

“Come, come, Mrs. Peets—we’re 
waiting!” said Allan sharply. 

Then Mr. Waterman came to life. 
He didn’t like the job of knight that had 
been thrust upon him, but he felt he 
had to do something. 

“T say, old man 
pealingly. 

Allan gave the tired man in evening 
clothes a steady, appraising look. 

“Shut up!” he said quietly ; and then: 
“Well, Mrs. Peets ?” 

Her eyes flashed. 
was a firebrand. 

“What business is it of yours?” she 
blazed out. “How dare you speak to 
me in that tone of voice! Leave this 
room immediately! Leave this sd 

Allan laughed. 

“You'll facilitate matters by answer- 
ing my question.” 

“Mr. Waterman!” she cried. Roger 
rolled his eyes at her and looked away. 
“Griffin!” The butler was gazing at 
the ceiling and couldn’t see her at all. 
“Am I to be insulted in my own house?” 

She glanced wildly about the room, 
and something in the doorway fasci- 
nated her for the moment. One of the 
slavies was grinning in a joyous leer 
that showed afl three of her front teeth. 
Mrs. Peets stared and gasped. Was 
this a dream or one of those horrid re- 
alities that will persist in bobbing up? 

Bessie whispered something to Allan. 

“A diamond pin—is that what you 
lost, Mrs. Peets?”’ he demanded. 

She glared at him. 


” he began ap- 


First of all she 
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“Y-e-ss!”’ she snapped, and in her 
own peppery way rushed into an ac- 
count of the circumstances, winding up 
with the remark that when the police- 
man came, they would see what was 
what. 

Allan listened gravely. Uppermost 
in his mind was the intention of shield- 
ing Bessie, even if he had to buy the 
officer, Troy weight. He noticed that 
the girl was showing signs of excite- 
ment, and he put a reassuring hand on 
her arm. 

“Steady, dear!” he whispered. 
“Leave it to your Uncle George. 

“Ts this the table?” he asked, step- 
ping forward. 

Mrs. Peets stood aside to avoid con- 
tact with this unspeakable young ruf- 
fian. -Mr. Waterman moved behind her 
with the same motive. 

“You searched carefully, of course, 
before sending for the police?” Allan 
asked bluntly. 

Mrs. Peets didn’t bat an eye. 

He looked down at the table, moved 
a scent bottle carelessly, then picked up 
a hairbrush, and, just to make his 
search more thorough, turned it over. 
The brooch’ was firmly caught in the 
bristles of the brush. Everybody 
started. Allen took up the brooch and 
looked at it; then he looked at Mrs. 
Peets and shook his head and grinned. 
Putting the jewel on the table, he went 
over to Bessie and smiled down at her. 

“T guess you need me. I’m a kind of 
a handy man,” he said in a low voice. 
“Go to your room and pack up the 
things you want to take away. I'll have 
the car outside in fifteen minutes.” 

She looked into his eyes and gave 
him a long message of great interest 
to him. He turned to Mrs. Peets. 


’ 


“Miss Doak is going to leave you,’ 
he said quietly. “You are very sorry 
to lose her, because she has been so 
efficient. She has always given you the 
best of service, has she not?” 

Mrs. Peets stared at him, hatred 
stamped vividly in her face. 

“Hasn’t she?” 

Mrs. Peets did not answer. 

“Hasn’t she?” Allan roared. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Peets stammered, went 
pale, and fell back on Mr. Waterman. 
Mr. Waterman had been upset by the 
scene, He rolled his eyes helplessly and 
thrust out his arms as if to signal for 
a fair catch, and supported her, but he 
kept his fists closed, lest his attitude ex- 
press fondness for the job. 

At Allan’s shout, one of the girls in 
the doorway gave a little cry and 
clutched at Griffin’s coat sleeve with 
both hands, and just outside the door 
the other—the one with the gums— 
managed to seem to faint against her 
hero, the footman. The lone Swiss 
thought it was time to be going, so he 
slipped noiselessly down the back 
stairs. 

“See?” said Allan triumphantly, and 
put his arm around Bessie. “Now get 
your things, dear, and I’ll telephone for 
the car.” 

VI. 

The detective got there the follow- 
ing afternoon and insisted-on seeing 
Mrs. Peets. Griffin had just given no- 
tice, and what with one thing and an- 
other she was in a frame of mind. The 
tardy officer came away in a daze. 

And at that very moment, Bessie and 
Allan were having a lot of fun filling 
in answers to questions on certain pa- 
pers in the city clerk’s office. 
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his daughter’s going on the stage—with 
all it implied for a woman in the 
eighteenth century—there is no record 
of his protest, and it did no good. 
There is record, however, that he sailed 
away from England at about this time 
—leaving his wife behind, in favor of 
a younger and more devoted woman— 
and that he said publicly to Mrs. Darby, 
on the eve of his departure: 

“Take care that no dishonor falls 
upon my daughter. If she be not safe 
at my return, I shall annihilate you.” 

A touchingly beautiful sentiment 
from the old moralist who had intro- 
duced Mary to Lord Northington’s no- 
tice! And so, with his young sweet- 
heart, the loving father sails out of 
our sketch. I am rather glad he does. 
He seems to have been a fine sort of 
man to forget. 

During the Cordelia rehearsals, Mary 
met a young army officer. It was a 
mutual case of love at first sight. They 
became formally engaged. Mary even 
talked of giving up the stage and set- 
tling down to the dull domestic life of 
a garrison town. Then, by mere chance, 
she found out that her adored officer 
already had a perfectly good wife liv- 
ing. He had neglected to mention this 
when he had proposed to Mary, and 
she felt very badly indeed about his 
carelessness. 

Her heart was in excellent condi- 
tion to be caught on the rebound. And 
the catcher did not muff. He was a 
young fellow named Robinson, an ar- 
ticled clerk to the law firm of Vernon 
& Elderton. 

Robinson had lodgings opposite the 
Darbys in Chancery Lane. He repre- 
sented himself’ as the son of wealthy 
parents. This interested Mrs. Darby. 
He helped nurse Mary through an at- 
tack of smallpox. Mrs. Darby—herself 
convalescing slowly from the same dis- 
ease and therefore full of repentance— 
urged Mary to marry Robinson and set- 
tle down. 
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Mary dutifully obeyed. She became 
the wife of the supposedly rich clerk, 
and she dismissed all hope of becom- 
ing an actress. She found out, by the 
way, that his parents were not rich, but 
were merely unmarried. She and her 
husband led a gayly extravagant life 
together for a few years, spending 
money faster than either or both of 
them could earn it. For the means 
whereby such problems in vital mathe- 
matics are very temporarily solved, I 


Super-Women 


‘ commend you to Thackeray’s essay on 


“Living Upon Nothing a Year,” and 
to the joint careers of Rawdon Crawley 
and Becky Sharp. 

. The reckoning came with great sud- 
denness, as reckonings have a nasty 
way of doing. Robinson was one day 
arrested for a debt of eight thousand 
five hundred dollars; and, as he had 
no money and no way of getting any, 
he was lodged in the Debtors’ Prison in 
Fleet Street. 

That was a merry old English cus- 
tom—imprisonment for debt—and it 
continued in practice for many a long 
year after Mary Robinson was dead 
and gone. A man owed money. He 
could not pay it. So he was thrown 
into prison, there to stay until his 
friends chose to get him out. If his 
friends did not so choose, or if they 
could not raise the cash, he stayed there 
until he died. This example did not 
prevent others from running into hope- 
less debt, as the overcrowded state of 
the various debtors’ prisons proved. 
The whole thing was a queer commen- 
tary on the British nation—a nation, by 
the way, that “legally” burned a woman 
to death at the stake as late as 1790. 

Mary and her tiny daughter shared 
Robinson’s imprisonment, which lasted 
nearly a year. Then, through some 
means best known to herself, Mary was 
able to lay by enough money to cancel 
the debt and set her husband free. 

Robinson promptly showed his ap- 
preciation of her care by falling in love 
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with another woman and neglecting his 
wife right shamelessly. She was pen- 
niless ; she was practically deserted ; her 
dream of domesticity had changed to a 
nightmare, her ménage to a menagerie. 
Again she sought a chance to go on the 
stage. And news of her distress and 
her ambition and her loveliness—espe- 
cially her loveliness—reached the man- 
ager of the Drury Lane Theater. He 
sought her out. 

This same manager was just then the 
most popular man in England. Duelist, 
visionary, toper, rake, sublime wit, 
spendthrift, true lover and false hus- 
band, genius and glutton, he shone like 
a meteor across the stodgy British fir- 
mament. His name was Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, chum of royalty and des- 
tined to end his career in a debtors’ 
prison. This was the man who came 
to Mary’s aid. 

“One summer morning, when things 
were at their worst,” she writes, “I was 
thrown into confusion by a visit from 


a no less celebrated gentleman than Mr. 


Sheridan. I was overcome with con- 
fusion. When I had recovered, Mr. 
Sheridan asked me to recite some pas- 
sages from Shakespeare. I became 
alarmed; I was frightened. But the 
bewitchingly attractive manner of Mr. 
Sheridan reassured me.” 

Sheridan, impressed by her un- 
doubted gifts, and falling easy victim 
to her charm, arranged for her appear- 
ance at Drury Lane in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” Garrick, who had lately retired 
from the stage, was her tutor in the 
role of Juliet. William Brereton was 
the Romeo. 

From the very first performance she 
was a glowing success. Theatrical Lon- 
don acclaimed Sheridan’s “find.” She 
was the darling of a whole country’s 
playgoers. One triumph followed an- 
other. 

There was but a single setback. That 
was when she essayed to play Amanda 
in “A Trip to Scarborough,” which 


Sheridan put on as a new comedy of his 
own, but which was really the revamp- 
ing of a popular old play called “The 
Relapse,” by Van Brugh. 

The audience recognized the fraud 
and proceeded to hiss the actors off the 
stage. All the company fled save only 
Mary Robinson. She essayed to go on 
with her part; but an avalanche of cat- 
calls drowned her voice. As she stood 
hesitating, his royal highness, the Duke 
of Cumberland, leaned out of a box 
and bellowed cheerily to her: 

“Stand your ground It’s the play, 
not you, they’re hissing.” 
The house cheered. 

was saved. 

For many months Mary grew more 
and more popular with the public. Rob- 
inson was well content to live off her 
salary, and he shut his eyes to several 
rather startling affairs of which she was 
the heroine. From the time she first 
learned of her husband’s faithlessness, 
she seems to have lost all interest in 
him and in fidelity. She merely sup- 
ported him and Iet it go at that—an 
arrangement that seems to have been 
highly satisfactory to them both. 

It was on the night of December 3, 
1779, that she met the man whose love 
for her has made her immortal instead 
of merely immoral. 

The play was “A. Winter’s Tale.” 
Mrs. Robinson was cast for the role of 
Perdita. There is nothing thrilling 
about this part. It can be—and usually 
is—played by almost any girl who can 
laok pretty and young, dance tolerably 
well, and read her lines with average 
intelligence. 

Yet Mary played it with wondrous 
charm and daintiness. Perhaps all the 
more so to-night because she had heard 
that the seventeen-year-old Prince of 
Wales was to be in the royal box. And 
already the young prince’s reputation 
had festoons of blood-colored and 
golden spangles dangling from it. 


The situation 
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Will you let me stop my story for a 
minute and tell you, as briefly as I can, 
a few things about this same precious 
princeling? He is worth reading about, 
if only because he was one of the most 
picturesque scoundrels unhung. 

His name was George Augustus 
Frederic. He was then the Prince of 
Wales. Later, he was the prince regent 
Latest, he was George IV., King of 
England. Incidentally, he was the eldest 
son of King George III., the pig-headed 
old fellow who lost America and then 
lost his mind. The old king and Queen 
Charlotte, his wife, had brought up 
young George in the odor c‘ stuffy 
sanctity, to strait-laced ideas, to stupid 
respectability. And by the time he 
was sixteen, he began to make them 
wish he had never been born. 

He was a born gambler, crook, liber- 
tine, liar, spendthrift, hypocrite. He 
lied to his parents. He lied to his 
countless sweethearts. He lied to the 
friends who were trying to stand be- 
tween him and the consequences of his 
rotten deeds. He was a drunkard, a 
hog, a welsher. He was “warned off 
the track” by the Jockey Club. He was 
threatened with ruin by his creditors. 
He seduced the daughters of the com- 
trades who trusted and protected him. 
He did his best to wreck the country, 
and was prevented from succeeding in 
this feat only by the wisdom of his min- 
isters and the power of Parliament. 

Withal, he was handsome and mag- 
netic. His perfect manner gave him the 
title of “First Gentleman of Europe.” 
He had much to do with driving his 
father insane, and after he became 
prince regent, he used to pray aloud 
and blasphemously that his father 
would die and thus make him king. 

When at last he was crowned, in 
1820, the coronation day was fearfully 
hot. After the long ceremonies in the 
Abbey were over, he retired to the Star 
Chamber to meditate alone. There, a 
little later, his attendants found him. 
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He was sprawling comfortably in a big 
chair, a cigar in one hand, a bottle of 
champagne in the other, the crown 
askew on his sweating forehead, and 
not one stitch of clothing on his fat, 
but royal body. 

During his regency, from 1810 to 
1820, he encouraged and led a national 
life of immorality that was the by- 
word of all the world and that was 
never before or since known in Eng- 
land. 

But the seventeen-year-old boy who 
sat staring at twenty-one-year-old Mrs. 
Robinson’s performance of Perdita, 
that December evening in 1779, was not 
yet the monster of later years. He was 
merely making a very creditable start 
in that direction. Says a British chron- 
icler : 

“He had not yet had time to develop 
the traits which were to make of his 
title, ‘The First Gentleman of Europe,’ 
a sneering byword that was to live 
through centuries. To-night, glowing 
with handsome youth, he seemed a veri- 
table Prince Charming. From the mo- 
ment Perdita tripped on the stage with 
the innocent abandon and grace of the 
wood nymph, his eyes never left her. 

“The lady affected a bewilderment 
delightful to see. Every one in the au- 
dience noted the rapture of the prince. 
As the final curtain was falling—Per- 
dita in the arms of the mother, restored 
to life—his royal highness made Perdita 
a gallant and romantic bow. She 
blushed her gratitude. Crowds poured 
into the greenroom to felicitate Mrs. 
Robinson on her conquest. 

“*T told you so,’ said ‘Gentleman’ 
Smith, the Leontes of the evening, giv- 
ing Perdita a playful hug of congratu- 
lation. ‘You’ve brought him down at 
the first shot from those dark eyes. 
They’d upset an Egyptian mummy.’ 

“Five days later, Mrs. Robinson re- 
ceived a visit from Lord Malden, who 
was afterward Earl of Essex. With 
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much apparent diffidence, his lordship 
handed her a letter addressed to ‘Per- 
dita’ and signed ‘Florizel.’ Florizel, in 
‘The Winter’s Tale,’ you will remember, 
is the king’s son who loves Perdita. 
Mrs. Robinson, guessing at the identity, 
but slyly affecting ignorance, asked: 

“Well, my lord, and what does this 
mean ?” 

“*Can you not guess the writer?’ said 
Lord Malden. 

“*Perhaps yourself, my lord?’ 

“Upon my honor, no,’ said Malden. 
‘I should not have dared to address you 
on so short an acquaintance.’ 

“Mrs. Robinson pressed for 
name. 

“He hesitated, confused; then, stam- 
mering, said : 

“*T hope I will not forfeit your good 
opinion, but 4 

“*But what?’ 

“‘T couldn’t refuse, for the letter is 
from the Prince.of Wales.’ ~ 

“Mrs. Robinson professed amaze- 


the 


ment, but secretly gloated over her tri- 


Malden bore to her a second 
letter. Florizel was to be at an oratorio 
on the to-morrow. If.she would at- 
tend, she would ‘learn the identity of 
the writer.’ Mrs. Robinson attended 
the concert. There in a box was the 
Prince of Wales, paying devoted court 
to her with his eyes. 

“Next day a newspaper called atten- 
tion to a passage from Dryden as being 
particularly interesting to the prince, 
who ° 


umph. 


“Gazed on the fair 

Who caused his care, 

And sighed, and looked, and sighed again. 

“The Florizel letters now become 
more piquant. Mrs. Robinson, artfully 
holding off, virtuously declined to meet 
the prince.” 

Yet she was not long able to with- 
stand the whirlwind courtship of her 
seventeen-year-old adorer. Nor is it 
‘known that she tried her very, very best 
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to do so. Of his avalanche of love let- 
ters she writes in her memoirs : 

“There was a beautiful ingenuous- 
ness in his language, a warm and en- 
thusiastic admiration expressed in 
every line,~ which interested and 
charmed me.” 

One day the prince sent her a minia- 
ture of himself, accompanied by a small 
paper heart which bore the sentiments: 
“Unalterable to my Perdita through 
life” and “Je ne change pas qu’en mou- 
rant.” 

George, aided by his own brother, 
the Duke of York, and by Malden, at 
last wor her consent to a rendezvous in 
the Kew Gardens, then to more clandes- 
tine meetings, the Duke of York and 
Lord Malden playing propriety by ac- 
companying the prince, but remaining 
discreetly in the background out of 
sight. 

“Often,” Mary writes, “have I la- 
mented the distance which destiny has 
placed between us. How would my 
soul have idolized such a husband! The 
Duke of York was now on the eve of 
quitting the country for Hanover. The 
prince was on the point of receiving 
his first independent establishment ; and 
the apprehension that his attachment to 
a married woman might injure him in 
the opinion of the world rendered cat- 
tion of importance. The prince’s 
attachment seemed to increase daily. 
Delightful as were our meetings at 
Kew, I now only looked forward to the 
adjusting of his royal highness’ estab- 
lishment for the public avowal of our 
mutual attachment.” 

Yielding to the importunities of the 
prince, Mrs. Robinson had given up her 
profession. On the last night of her 
stage engagement, she played Sir Harry 
Revel in the comedy of “The Minia- 
ture Picture.” Meeting the actor, 
Moody, in the greenroom between acts, 
she told him that this was to be her last 
night on the stage, her farewell to the 
work she loved. Then she tried to 
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smile as she répeated the words of a 
popular song: 

“Oh, joy to you all in full measure, 

So wishes and prays Widow Brady,” 
and on the last word she burst into 
tears. 

A letter from the prince just before 
Mary’s retirement from the stage con- 
tained a bond setting forth a promise 
of the sum of twenty thousand pounds 
—one hundred thousand dollars—to be 
paid her on the date of the prince’s 
coming of age. The document was 
sealed with the royal arms. It was not 
worth the cost of its sealing wax. It 
was never paid, any more than were 
the prince’s juster debts. 

Mary’s new life was merry—while 
it lasted. And it did not last long. The 
prince, now. entering, untrammeled, 
upon life, gambled and drank in a way 
to make even the oldest debauchees 
gulp with wonder. “Perdita” Robin- 
son’s own displays of extravagance 
were the scandal of the whole city. 

“To-day,” writes Hawkins, “she was 
a paysanne with her straw hat tied at 
the back of her head, looking as if too 
new to what she passed to know what 
she looked at. Yesterday she perhaps 
had been the dressed belle of Hyde 
Park, powdered, padded, painted. To- 
morrow she would be the Amazon of 
the riding house. But be she what she 
might, the hats of the fashionable 
promenaders swept the ground as she 
passed.” 

The prince was enjoying it all. He 
encouraged Mary to run into debt; then 
gracefully got out of paying her bills. 
Here is a little extract from Cook’s de- 
nunciation of him: 

“He indulged without limit in 
dresses, equipages, private plays, and 
gallantries. In one year his wardrobe 
alone exceeded fifty thousand dollars. 
His passion for Mrs. Robinson was 
paraded in the most public manner. 
He was seen at her side at masque- 
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rades, the ball, the opera, the theaters, 
even at the royal hunts in Windsor 
Forest and the reviews in the presence 
of the king. The prince’s favorite had 
reached her apogee. It was very splen- 
did shame while it lasted.” 

Patterning themselves on the exam- 
ple of Antony and Cleopatra, the two 
lovers used to fare forth together in 
disguise, through the slums and so 
forth, in search of adventure. But 
George prudently rendered these ex- 
ploits safe by taking along always a 
squad of professional bruisers to pro- 
tect him. 

One night, disguised as a Spanish 
grandee and a flower girl, George and 
Mary went to a fancy ball. A common 
sailor lurched across the ballroom floor 
to them and demanded a dance. Mary 
refused. The sailor insisted. George 
interfered, and ordered the sailor to 
begone. Then he noticed, to his hor- 
ror, that his guard of bullies had lost 
him in the crowd. 

Before he could retreat in search of 
them, the sailor hit him in the jaw. The 
police nabbed both combatants and 
hauled them off to the station house. 
There, George unmasked and made 
known his identity to the apologetic 
bobbies, who started to vent their rage 
on the poor sailor. 

3ut the latter also unmasked, reveal- 
ing the jolly face of George’s younger 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, the 
sailor prince, who was later to become 
William IV., King of England. 

Crowds followed Mary wheresoever 
she went. She tells how frequently she 
had- to “escape” from Ranelagh by a 
secret door, to avoid the impertinent cu- 
riosity of people who “crowded round 
to gaze upon her as if she was a bar- 
ber’s block.” When she entered a shop, 
throngs gathered to gaze upon the 
“prince’s lady.” > 

The daily and weekly papers reeked 
with scandalous stories of her associa- 
tion with the prince and with sugges- 
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tions that she distributed her favors to 
others, notably to Lord Malden. Per- 
haps she did. Perhaps she didn’t. 
There was nothing offensively exclusive 
about Mary. 

And at last the fickle Florizel put an 
end to her dream. This is her version 
of the “first rift,” as told in the mem- 
oirs: 

“The period now approached,” she 
says, “that was to destroy all the fairy 
visions which had folded my mind with 
dreams of happiness. At the moment 
when everything was preparing for his 
royal highness’ establishment, when I 
looked impatiently for the dawn of that 
day in which I might behold my adored 
friend gracefully receiving the accla- 
mations of his future subjects, when I 
might enjoy the public protection of 
that being for whom I gave up all, I 
received from his royal highness a cold 
and unkind letter, briefly informing me 
that we must meet no more.” 

Twice she tried to see the prince; 
twice was he denied to her. To all 
her letters he remained silent. 

Th “establishment,” by the way, of 
which she speaks, was Carlton House, 
to which George moved the moment his 
father could be cajoled into letting him 
have a home of his own and escape 
from the stiff-necked propriety of life 
in the royal household. 

From the moment of her separation 
from the prince, Mary became the butt 
of public derision and obloquy. Jeer- 
ing crowds surrounded her home in 
Cork Street, Burlington Gardens. One 
eloquent letter from George—written, 
perhaps, in a moment of remorse—gave 
a transitory gleam of comfort. Yet he 
still refused to see her. She was thirty- 
five thousand dollars in debt and had 
no means of paying. The public would 
not tolerate her return to her profes- 
sion. ~All doors were closed against 
her. 

“Lord Malden’s assiduities daily in- 
creased,” she writes. “I had no other 
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friend. His attentions exposed me to 
humiliation. But through him the 
prince assured me of his wishes to re- 
new our former friendship and affec- 
tion and urged me to meet him at the 
house of Malden in Clarges Street. I 
consented. The prince met me with 
every appearance of tender attachment, 
declaring that he had never for one 
moment ceased to love me, but that I 
had many concealed enemies who were 
exerting every effort to undermine me. 
We passed some hours in the most 
friendly and delightful conversation, 
and I began to flatter myself that all 
our differences were adjusted. But 
what words can express my surprise 
and chagrin when, on meeting his royal 
highness the very next day in Hyde 
Park, he turned his head to avoid seeing 
me and even affected not to know me!” 

Like the royal blackguard he was, he 
had “cut dead” the woman he had 
abandoned. Yet she adds: 

“I did then, and ever shall, consider 
his mind nobly and honorably organ- 
ized, nor could I teach myself to be- 
lieve that a heart the seat of so many 
virtues could possibly become inhuman 
and unjust.” 

One of George’s first acts, upon at- 
taining his majority, had been to repu- 
diate the bond for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and he was quite content 
to leave Mary to starve. But Charles 
James Fox obtained for her an annuity 
of twenty-five hundred dollars as a last 
memento of “Florizel.” 

“One has no desire to condone the 
fault of Mary Robinson,” comments 
Edward Robbins. “But we must not 
forget that she suffered from the first 
from bad surroundings. At the outset 
she had a selfish father and a foolish, 
weak mother. Then, in the prime of 
her rare beauty, when noblemen paid 
her devoted court, she had no better 
protector than a husband who was only 
fit to live in debtors’ prisons and spong- 
ing houses. And think of the laxity of 
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the high society in which she moved! 
King George III. might play the royal 
prude with all sincerity, detesting vice 
as he detested the Americans; but a 
whole regiment of Georges could not 
have stemmed the tide of London dissi- 
pation. The middle and lower classes 
were neither better nor worse than they 
had been, or than they now are, but the 
men of rank were too often given over 
to high play, to drinking, and to worse. 
It seemed as if under the swimming, 
bleary eyes of the young Prince of 
Wales the joyous times of Charles II. 
were to be revived. This George en- 
couraged profligacy and brutal pugilism 
and contempt of womanly purity, while 
the world of fashion called him a para- 
gon of gentility.” 

It would be pleasant—extremely 
pleasant—to leave each super-woman 
in the height of her damnable glory; 
or else to wind up her biography with 
a crashing cataclysm that should leave 
the reader gasping. That would be 
good fiction and would balance the 
story prettily. But in real life—per- 
haps you’ve noticed it—people and 
things have an irritating way of fail- 
ing to live up to their fictional possi- 
bilities. 

For example, in fiction, Theophras- 
tus Spogg swipes ten cents from the 
foreign-mission box at the age of eight. 
At fifteen he steals a box of dad’s 
cigars. At twenty-two he steals and 
weds his best friend’s best girl. All that 
prelude is a certain proof that, in the 
thirties, he will rob the bank or forge 
a check or palm the missing will, and 
that his deathbed confession alone will 
save the hero and restore Doodlethorpe 
Grange to the rightful heir. 

Whereas, in real life, Theophrastus 
Spogg steals the missionary dime, the 
paternal cabanas, the bespoken damsel 
—with the full “consent of the gov- 
erned”—and then has a most illogical 
way of settling down into a decent and 
God-fearing and plodding grubber, who 
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at fifty-two gets his half tone in the 
“Fifty Board of Trade Members” page 
in the commercial section, and at sev- 
enty-eight takes cold and dies because, 
on some hot April day, he fails to live 
up to the maxim: “Never put off till to- 
morrow the winter flannels you should 
wear to-day.” 

No; in real life people are pig-headed 
and refuse to run true to fictional form. 
So I am shamefacedly forced to con- 
clude each of these super-women 
stories with the windy anticlimax of a 
running-down music box. I’m sorry. 
Honestly it isn’t my fault. 

Yet in Mary’s life there was one 
more garish flicker before the flame 
began to gutter and wane. When she 
found that England would have no 
more of her, and that the debtors’ 
prison doors were invitingly open, and 
that her prospects of going to jail were 
daily growing brighter, she fled to 
France. 

At Paris, as she sat in a box at the 
opera, one gala night, she chanced to 
attract the notice of Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, later to be known, from his 
turncoat principles, as “old Philip 
Egalité.” 

The duke fell in love with Mary at 
their first meeting—ardently, flatter- 
ingly in love with her. “They manage 
these things better in France.” 

The affair was brief, but glittering. 
During its course, Mary formed the ac- 
quaintance of Marie Antoinette, who 
took a strong liking to the pretty expa- 
triate actress and invited her to several 
court functions. 

She met Louis XVI., too, but quite 
failed to win more than a grunt of ap- 
proval from that fat-brained and ice- 
blooded monarch, who never could un- 
derstand, to his dying day, why men 
should make fools of themselves over a 
woman. 

For a time Mary fluttered happily in 
the butterfly court that was so blithely 
and so blindly nearing its season of 
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killing frost. Her lover, the duke, gave 
a féte champétre in her honor. The 
French hailed her as “la belle An- 
glaise.” Marie Antoinette knitted a silk 
purse for her. 

But in a little while the Duke of 
Orleans tired of his English sweetheart. 
King and queen and court and popu- 
lace no longer found her a novelty. She 
had outstayed her welcome, and she 
drifted back to England. There she 
had a brief romance whose hero, was 
Colonel Tarleton, the British officer 
who was so enthusiastically and justly 
hated in the Carolinas during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Tarleton fell ill and sent for her. To 
reach him, Mary had to spend a cold 
night in a traveling coach. She caught 
rheumatic fever, which left her with 
paralysis in the legs. Her day as a 
heartbreaker was dead. 

She supported herself for a time by 
writing very ginger-bready poetry and 
very mushy fiction. Also a play called 


“Nobody,” which was a satire on femi- 


nine foibles. The play had a run of 
three consecutive nights. Then it was 
withdrawn, slain by the hisses of vir- 
tuous women and their liveried serv- 
ants. Mary wrote a second play, “The 
Sicilian Lover,” that had little better 
luck. 

She had enslaved George IV., Phi- 
lippe of Orleans, Sheridan, Garrick, 
Malden, Tarleton, and a whole cross- 
section of Burke’s Peerage. Yet at 
forty she was a lonely wreck. Her 
beauty was faded, her health was gone, 
her vogue had vanished. She was all 
but a pauper. Long ago her little pen- 
sion had been swallowed up in an in- 
dustrious get-rich-quick effort to turn 
it into a fortune. She was dying, and 
she knew it. 

She wrote piteous letters to noble- 
men to whom in her heyday she had 


lent big sums of money, and who, with 
aristocratic scorn of trifles, had neg- 
lected to return the loans. She wrote 
asking for all or part of what they 
owed her. The British postal system 
had not yet been reformed by Hill and 
Anthony Trollope, and her letters 
doubtless miscarried, for they were 
never answered. 

She also roused a moment’s public 
interest by writing a long and senti- 
mental poem to the prince, her old 
lover, and publishing it. The poem is 
not worth printing here in its entirety. 
I will quote only a few lines of it to 
give you the general idea: 

Thou art no more my bosom’s friend. 

Here must the sweet delusion end 
That charmed my senses many a year, 

Through smiling summers, winter’s drear. 
I feel—I feel the poisoned dart 

Pierce the life nerve within my heart. 
Soon shall the vital heat be o’er; 

These throbbing pulses beat no more! 

And several other stanzas to the same 
sobby, pre-Victorian effect. 

Then came the last stage. Mary was 
moved from London to a tittle cottage 
in Surrey. There, on the day after 
Christmas, 1800, she died. She was 
buried in old Windsor churchyard, two 
literary associates forming her funeral 
procession. 

Royalty and the theater and the 
world at large had forgotten her. But 
George was momentarily reminded of 
old days by receiving, soon after her 
death, a lock of hair. As the hair was 
quite gray, the prince failed to recog- 
nize it until he read the letter in which 
it was inclosed—a letter that apolo- 
getically explained the sending as 
Mary’s last spoken wish. 


The March number of AINSLEE’S 
will contain the next in Mr. 
Terhune’s Super-Women series: “ Lucretia 
Borgia: the Much-married Siren.” 
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with satisfaction in the common 

room of the inn of the Golden 
Bee at Moulin-les-Fontaines. The floor 
was sanded; the tables of unpainted 
wood. On the wall hung a calendar 
for the current year, 1802; and some 
hand, possibly approving, possibly pro- 
testing, had underlined the day that 
dated the signing of the Treaty of 
Amiens. Beside this, the same hand, 
perhaps, had scrawled a sketch of the 
face of the first consul, which was a 
caricature or a compliment as you 
pleased to take it. 

Through the’ open window the fra- 
grant air of the fading summer wasted 
its sweet upon senses swimming in 
liquor. The company was made up of 
local folk—local farmer, local trader, 
local barber, local horse leech, and the 
like. One big man, Triton of the min- 
nowhood, sprawled in the best seat. 
This was the Sieur Goudron, notablest 
farmer of the place, bulky, muscular, 
truculent, clad after a fashion that aped 
squireen gentility; unquestionably king 
of the castle among his boon compan- 
ions. 

All these were habituals, but there 
was a stranger present—there was 
Monsieur Poirier. Monsieur sat a lit- 
tle apart, and watched the company 
with detached good humor; a quiet man 


AN LITTLE company took its ease 








of middle height, middle age, with 
shaven face, small, respectable wig, 


smug brown garments. A very shrewd 
observer might have noted that while 
the face smiled patiently, there was no 
companionable smile in the steady eyes. 
The landlord of the Golden Bee knew 
Monsieur Poirier for a commercial 
traveler, representing a newly founded 
Parisian house, who had first visited 
Moulin-les-Fontaines about a fortnight 
earlier. To the Picardy landlord Mon- 
sieur Poirier’s slight accent suggested a 
Breton origin. In Brittany Monsieur 
Poirier might, no doubt, have passed 
for a Picard. 

Monsieur Poirier, sipping coffee at 
deliberate intervals, fixed a patient gaze 
on Farmer Goudron’s face, and plainly 
offered a patient ear to every syllable of 
Farmer Goudron’s volubility. Occa- 
sionally a brisk nod hinted his approval 
of Goudron’s views as to the policy of 
Bonaparte. Goudron, sated by the ap- 
plause of his familiars, began to be 
tickled by the approval of a stranger. 
Responsive, he blustered over the 


world. Had he been in command, the 
Battle of Alexandria would have been 
fought in a very different fashion; the 
British would never have been suffered 
to shatter the Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen. At the close of these fuliginous 
utterances, which the satellites of Gou- 
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dron received with a hiccuping en- 
thusiasm, Monsieur Poirier permitted 
himself to clap his hands. 

This deference on the part of a stran- 
ger, flattering Goudron’s vanity, ended 
in applauder and applauded neighboring 
their chairs, and gained for the ap- 
plauder the direct address of the farm- 
er’s conversation. Some chance egotism 
of the speaker occasioned the naming 
of his name, and this seemed much to 
tickle the interest of the listener. 

“Goudron ?” he echoed, with a lively 
curiosity. “Is your name Goudron?” 

The farmer waggled his red face. 

“Goudron is my name,” he answered. 
“Jean Goudron at your service. None 
better known in these parts, though I 
say it who should not.” 

Monsieur Poirier leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“Did you ever know a man named 
Larigot?” he questioned. 

Goudron banged the table with his 
fist. 

“Larigot ?” he cried. “I should just 
think so. He and I were fellow warders 
in the time of the Widow Capet.” 

This way of speaking of the late 
queen, Marie Antoinette, was still pop- 
ular enough in France to need no ex- 
planation for Monsieur Poirier. His 
smile increased in amiability. 

“Then we are friends already,” he 
declared, “for it was my privilege to 
make the acquaintance of Mohsieur 
Larigot some little time ago.” 

“The good Larigot!” Goudron mur- 
mured vinously. “I have not seen him 
for a long time. I left Paris when I 
inherited this farm here, and he re- 
mained in the capital. How is he get- 
ting on?” 

“I do not think he wants for any- 
thing,” Poirier answered dryly. “I am 


sure that he makes no complaints. He 
often speaks of you and of all the tricks 
and jests you enjoyed together at the 
expense of the Widow Capet. I couldn’t 
believe them all.” 
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Goudron laughed heartily. 

“Oh, I expect they were true enough. 
He and I used to tease the she-wolf 
a lot. I may say without boasting that 
no one was cleverer than L. in finding 
ways to vex her.” 

Monsieur Poirier, leaning back, ad- 
mired the speaker. 

« “You must tell me all about it,” he 
urged ; and Goudron, nothing loath, told 
him all about it. 

It was an ugly tale, and during the 
telling most of the company edged apart 
or slipped away, not because the tale 
was ugly, but because they had heard 
it often before and because anything 
that had happened before the coming 
of Bonaparte already seemed ancient 
history. So Monsieur Poirier was left 
alone with Goudron, and he listened to 
Goudron’s narrative with great atten- 
tion. It was a hideous narrative of the 
indignities, humiliations, and wrongs 
that brutal and cruel men were able to 
inflict upon an unhappy woman. It 
should have made a sensitive mortal 
sick to hear, but Monsieur Poirier did 
not appear to be sensitive. When Gou- 
dron had finished his infamous recollec- 
tions, Monsieur Poirier, still smiling 
approvingly, spoke. : 

“Your friend Larigot barely did you 
justice, and it is satisfactory to learn 
from your own lips of your patriotic 
conduct. Would you believe it, there 
still are people who profess a regard 
for the late queen?” 

“No queens here!” shouted Goudron, 
who was now in a temper that oscil- 
lated fitfully between good and _ ill 
humor. “Call her the Widow Capet, 
and have done.” 

“T sit corrected,” Monsieur Poirier 
replied. “But the thing is even as I 
say. I have a customer in Paris, an 
American gentleman, Doctor Lucretius 
Dee, of Boston Probably you have 
never heard of him.” 

Goudron nodded his head to signify 
that the name of Doctor Dee was un- 


























known to him, and Monsieur Poirier 
. resumed: 

“This Doctor Dee cherishes a strange 
devotion for the memory of Marie An- 
toinette ~ 

“The Widow Capet,” Goudron cor- 
rected again, and Monsieur Poirier in- 
clined his head in recognition of the 
rebuke. 

“He always carries her picture next 
his heart,”’ Monsieur Poirier continued. 
“T should believe he was in love with 
her if a man could be in love with a 
woman many years dead.” 

“He might have been her lover easily 
enough while she was alive,” Goudron 
grunted. “But those Yankees are all 
mad. What business has a republican 
to trouble his head about a queen?” 

“Perhaps because the queen was also 
a woman,” Monsieur Poirier suggested, 
but Goudron did not heed him. He was 
evidently thinking of something else, for 
he leaned forward and tapped his com- 
panion on the knee. 

“This mad American of yours,” he 
questioned in a low voice, “is he a man 
of means?” 

“He is, I believe, quite comfortably 
off,” Monsieur Poirier replied, with an 
expression of some surprise at the ques- 
tion. 

“Then,” Goudron suggested confiden- 
tially, “he might be inclined to buy a 
couple of trifles I have that used to 
belong to the Widow Capet.” 

Monsieur Poirier looked encourag- 
ing. 

“T should think it very likely,” he re- 
plied. “What are these trifles you 
speak of ?” 

“Oh, just knickknacks,” Goudron an- 
swered. “Look here! Why not come 
across to my house—it’s quite near— 
and look at them for yourself ?” 

Monsieur Poirier agreed eagerly to 
the proposition and rose to his feet. 
Goudron did the like, with a glance at 
the clock. 
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“It’s earlier than I usually turn in,” 
he grunted. “But we’ll find a bottle of 
wine at my place, and finish the night 
there.” 

The sweet night air was grateful 
after the reek of the inn, and Monsieur 
Poirier sniffed it in silence, leaving 
speech to his companion, who abused 
the privilege. Presently they came 
within view of a large farmhouse, to- 
ward which Goudron swept an unsteady 
arm of ownership. It stood very black 
against the sky, but when it first loomed 
into view, Monsieur Poirier could have 
sworn that a long, vertical chink of light 
suggested a slightly opened door. Per- 
haps he was mistaken, for in another 
instant all was uniform darkness. Yet 
another instant and Goudron was drub- 
bing the door with his fists. Followed 
a shooting of bolts, and the door 
opened, with a gush of light. In the 
doorway stood a woman who, as Mon- 
sieur Poirier noted, made desperate as- 
sertion to be very sleepy, but who un- 
doubtedly was exceedingly frightened. 

“This is my wife,” Goudron hic- 
cuped by way of introduction. He 
used, indeed, a less respectful epithet, 
but his meaning was clear enough. The 
woman curtsied pitiably. Goudron 
gruffly ordered her to bring wine, and, 
bidding Poirier make himself at home, 
tramped heavily upstairs to look for 
the toys he had promised to show his 


visitor. The woman seemed unable to 
speak or move. Poirier addressed her 
quietly. 


“T shall hear nothing,” he said. “I 
shall see nothing. Get him out quickly.” 

The woman read friendship in Poir- 
ier’s face, and darted to a cellar door. 
Poirier had said that he would hear 
nothing, see nothing, but he had spoken, 
as it were, metaphorically. In a mir- 
ror on the wall, he saw a youth emerge 
from the cellar and glide swiftly 
through the door that the woman held 
open; and he heard her strangled sob 
as she noiselessly closed the door behind 
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him. She faced the newcomer with 
swimming eyes. 

“T am an honest woman,” she said, 
“though I am married to the greatest 
beast in France. Yonder lad loved me. 
I was married to this pig by my parents 
because he was rich. My true lover 
came to-night to say good-by before 
joining the army. I did not dream that 
my husband would come home so 
early.” 

“My fault, I am afraid,” said the 
commercial traveler affably. “Your 
good husband——” He paused, with a 
queer smile, and added: ‘Perhaps that 
is hardly the term?” 

The woman made no reply, but the 
look on her face was more eloquent 
than a thousand words. 

“You are, indeed, then, very un- 
happy ?” Monsieur Poirier asked. 

“T wish I were dead,” the woman an- 
swered, with the bitterness of truth. 

“Don’t say that,” urged the compas- 
sionate bagman. “None of us knows 
what the next few hours may have in 
store. I wish I had time to read your 
horoscope.” 

“What is that?” asked the woman 
dully. 

“Your chapter in that book whose 
language is ciphered by the stars,” an- 
swered the commercial traveler. “But 
at a guess I can say to you, ‘Be of hope, 
be of cheer.’ ” 

“There is no hope or cheer left. for 
me in this world;” the woman answered 
despondently. 

While they had been talking, she had 
brought a bottle of wine from a cup- 
board and a brace of deep-mouthed 
glasses, and had set them on the table. 

“No hope nor cheer for me,” she 
repeated. 

“Of course,” said Monsieur Poirier, 
in a particularly loud and cheerful 
voice, “I quite understand that such a 
housewife as you has her linen closet 
stocked, but if ever you should want 
something extra fine 4 
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The door behind him opened gently, 
and Goudron came into the room in 
slippered feet. For all his bulk, he 
could move quietly when he chose, but 
not too quietly for Poirier’s fine ear. 
Goudron was all of a grin. 

“T’ve taken you by surprise,” he 
chuckled. “I thought you might be 


making love to my wife while my back 
Heaven pity you if you 


was turned. 
had!” 

Monsieur Poirier’s right hand, care- 
lessly thrust into a pocket, rested lov- 
ingly on the butt of a pistol, but he 
laughed as he answered his host. 

“You are not the man to run such 
risks with, my dear sir, despite the un- 
deniable attractions of madame your 
wife.” 

“You are right,” said Goudron. “I 
am not. If ever my wife has a fancy 
for a gallant, there will be graves for 
two in the churchyard very soon.” He 
laughed heavily, and, while the woman 
shivered, he flung a couple of objects 
on the table. “There are the play- 
things,” he said, and, opening the bottle, 
he poured out two bumpers of wine 
while his visitor picked up the trinkets. 

One was a little fan, its sticks jaun- 
diced, its modish painting faded. The 
other was a pocket mirror, in a tortoise- 
shell case. The examiner mused. That 
cracked and shabby glass had quick- 
ened to the fairest face in the world. 
That little toy, like the wing of a bird, 
had once cooled cheeks that glowed with 
universal praises, had once dried cheeks 
that ran with too-familiar tears. 

Goudron gaped at him. 

“You seem to be struck all of a heap,” 
he sneered. 

“T was thinking,” Monsieur Poirier 
replied, “that the American gentleman 
I spoke of would be willing to pay a 
price for these relics.” 

“If he be the ninny you make out,” 
Goudron grunted, “he ought to be made 
to pay a pretty penny for them. Give 
me fifty louis for the pair, and if you 
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can squeeze much more out of him, I'll 
trust you as an honest man to give me 
a commission on your profit when next 
you travel this way.” 

“That seems a fair offer,” said Mon- 
sieur Poirier. “I have not, indeed, so 
much money about me, but I can return 
to the inn 

“T’ll trust you,” interrupted Goudron. 
“Take the things and pay me to-mor- 
row. But you'll have to pay me an 
extra louis to reward my confidence.” 

Monsieur Poirier smiled. 

“You are a shrewd man,” he com- 
mented. “I like shrewdness. So I have 


’ 


taken quite a fancy to you, and there is 


a little business proposition I should 
like to put before you some time.” 

“No time like the present whenever 
business is on the carpet,” Goudron said 
quickly. 

Poirier glanced at the woman. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “we ought 
not to keep madame any longer from 
her slumbers.” 

“Go to bed!” shouted Goudron bru- 
tally, and, with a shudder, the young 
woman quitted the room. 

Goudron motioned to Poirier to be 
seated, drew a chair to him, and, resting 
his elbows on the table, stared at him. 

“Well,” he asked, “what is your busi- 
ness ?” 

“Ts there,” Poirier asked, “a lonely 
place somewhere in this neighborhood 
that goes by the name of the Ring of 
the Two Trees?” 

“Of course there is,” Goudron an- 
swered. ‘Every fool knows that.” 

He explained that it was an open 
space in the middle of the neighboring 
forest, with two trees in its midst. It 
was believed to be haunted, and was 
carefully .avoided by the peasantry. 
Monsieur Poirier rubbed his hands in 
evident satisfaction. 

“T have reason to believe,” he said, 
“that a very considerable sum of money 
is buried in that spot, concealed there 
by the former lord of the land when 


” 


he fled abroad at the time of the revo- 
lution.” 

“Who told you this story?” Goudron 
asked cautiously. 

Poirer shook his head and looked 
mysterious. 

“That I may not say,” he replied, 
“but I am so firmly convinced of the 
truth of the tale that I have come hither 
on purpose to see for myself. But as 
the task of digging for the treasure is 
likely to prove too heavy for my 
strength, I was casting about for some 
likely fellow to lend me a hand. You 
seem to be the very man for the job. 
Will you do the digging for me and take 
half of whatever we find as your re- 
muneration for your pains ?” 

Goudron’s eyes gleamed greedily, and 
he promptly agreed to the proposition. 
It was arranged that the pair were to 
meet at the Ring of the Two Trees, 
whose locality Goudron explained, at 
six o’clock the next morning. Poirier 
asked Goudron if he felt any compunc- 
tion at taking money that rightly be- 
longed to some one else. Goudron 
laughed heartily at the question. Poir- 
ier laughed, too, and went off to his inn 
with the relics in his pocket. Goudron 
looked after him into the night and 
grinned. 

The next morning, Goudron, 
equipped with spade and pickax, made 
his way to the Ring of the Two Trees 
a good two hours earlier than the time 
appointed. But for all his earliness, he 
found worthy Monsieur Poirier peace- 
fully waiting for him. Goudron showed 
some confusion at finding the bagman 
ahead of him, but Monsieur Poirier 
manifested no annoyance or even sur- 
prise at his companion’s evident inten- 
tion. 

“T am glad to find you are so punc- 
tual,” he said, and said it so simply, 
with no trace of malice in eye or voice, 
that Goudron allowed himself to accept 
the awkward situation without com- 
ment and nodded agreement when 
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the statement that it was a cold morn- 
ing. A cold morning it certainly was, 
one of those cold mornings that some- 
times follow a warm evening of late 
summer. The air was chill, and the 
aspect of the waning wood gloomy and 
forbidding. 

Poirier gave a little shiver, and, pro- 
ducing a silver drinking flask from his 
pocket, withdrew the stopper and lifted 
it to his lips. Goudron watched him 
enviously, and Poirier, as if recalled to 
a sense of politeness by the other’s 
expression, proffered the flask. 

“A nip of good brandy,” he said, “is 
no harm on a morning like this.” 

Goudron nodded assent, clapped the 
flask to his lips, tasted some excellent 
old brandy, and well-nigh emptied the 
bottle before he handed it back to its 
owner, who, making no comment on its 
lightened condition, replaced it in his 
pocket. 

“This must be the spot,” he said, 
pointing to the space between the two 
trees. “It would be well for us to dig 
here.” 

There was greed in Goudron’s eyes, 
greed in his gestures, as he seized the 
spade and struck it into the earth. 
When the mound of displaced earth 
had grown to a considerable size, Poir- 
ier held up his hand. 

“T am sure,” he said, “that I heard 
the chink of metal. Let me look!” 

He stooped down over the hole with 
his back to Goudron, and after scrab- 
bling for a few moments, drew forth 
a canvas bag that jingled as he shook 
it. He pulled the cord that tied the 
neck of the bag, and a number of gold 
pieces fell out, glittering against the 
brown mold. Monsieur Poirier seemed 
to be busily engaged in counting the 
coins, but he could not have been as 
busy as he seemed, for all of a sudden 
he sprang to his feet with astonishing 
alacrity and leaped lightly across the 
open space. It was well he did so, for 
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Monsieur Poirier further volunteered 


Goudron’s pickax descended crushingly 
on the spot where, a few seconds be- 
fore, Poirier’s head had been between 
him and the money. 

Poirier, on the other side of the hole, 
regarded Goudron with a face that was 
still smiling. Goudron glared at him in 
hateful astonishment. Monsieur Poirier 
began to laugh gently. 

“Ah, my friend,” he said, “I expected 
as much. The greed of gold is a sad 
thing. If it had not been for this little 
bit of glass, I should have been a 
victim.” 

He held up his left hand as he spoke, 
and showed Goudron that the palm of 
it framed the little mirror that had once 
belonged to Marie Antoinette. Goudron 
swore a beastly oath, and, swinging the 
pickax in the air, made to advance upon 
Monsieur Poirier, who with great com- 
posure produced a pistol from his 
pocket and took a steady aim at the 
farmer. 

“Do not excite yourself, I beg of 
you,” he said in a very amiable voice. 
“There is really no need for you to do 
so. I promise you that if you are able 
to take away this treasure, you are per- 
fectly welcome to do so.” 

Goudron slowly lowered the lifted 
pickax to the ground and rested his 
hands upon it. He had suddenly begun 
to change color, and huge drops of per- 
spiration were rolling from his fore- 
head. He began to gasp for breath. 

“T feel sick,” he said. “I feel very 
sick.” 

He groaned as he spoke, and the 
pickax fell from his fingers. He stag- 
gered to the nearest tree and leaned 
against it. 

“What is the matter?” he asked 
feebly. 

“Do you think,” Monsieur Poirier 
asked politely, “it is remorse for having 
tried to kill me?” 

Goudron glared at him. 

“Damn you!” he cried, with a faint 
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flicker of ferocity. “Don’t try your jests 
on me.” 

He was growing paler and palpably 
weaker, and the consciousness of his 
condition asserted itself again in the 
question: 

“What is the matter with me?” 

Monsieur Poirier put his pistol into 
his pocket and advanced toward Gou- 
dron, where he leaned against the tree. 
Monsieur Poirier clasped his hands be- 
hind his back and eyed Goudron criti- 
cally. 

“It is my belief,” he said quietly, 
“that you are dying.” 

Goudron’s slowly numbing faculties 
struggled against the condemnation in 
his antagonist’s voice. 

“What do you mean?” he 
hoarsely. 

Monsieur Poirier explained affably. 

“That brandy,” he said, “which you 
drank and which I took very good care 
not to drink, was poisoned.” He took 
out a handsome gold watch and sur- 
veyed its face. “You have about five 
minutes,” he said. 

The man looked at him. 

“Who are you,” he said, “and why 
did you do this?” 

Monsieur Poirier put back his watch 
and made a deprecating gesture with his 
hands, 

“My name,” he said, “will suggest 
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the reason to you. I am the American 
doctor of medicine, Lucretius Dee, of 
Boston. You are now wiser than you 
were as to why I did this. It was in 
punishment for the insults and injuries 
that you inflicted upon an unhappy 
woman who was also an unhappy 
queen.” 

And then, in a quiet, even voice, 
Doctor Dee enumerated the affronts 
and infamies of which the man Gou- 
dron had been so boastfully proud on 
the previous evening. “I heard of your 
doings,” Doctor Dee went on, “from 
your friend Larigot in Paris, who, by 
the way, has, thanks to me, anticipated 
your departure from this world. I came 
here a little while ago, but you were 
away, and, learning something of your 
character, I prepared this little trap for 
you, planted here myself the gold that 
was to lure you to a lonely place where 
I could, undisturbed, sit in judgment 
on you.” 

He was about to say more, but per- 
ceived that it would be a waste of his 
time, as the farmer was no longer alive. 

Some days later, those who were 
searching for the missing Goudron came 
to the Ring of the Two Trees and 
found the dead man lying at the foot of 
one of them. Pinned to his breast was 
a paper that bore these words: 

“In The Name of the Queen.” 














ARENTS on the American stage 
P seem to have gone out of fash- 
ion, like oil lamps and green 

baize curtains. Dear old mother no 
longer fills us with tender memories and 
poetic thoughts, and as for father— 
well, we laugh, as we used to thrill, 
when he “draws himself up to his full 
height” and declaims: ‘Henceforth 
you are no chee-yild of mine.” It all 


seems so absurd in these enlightened 
days, when one’s parents matter so lit- 


tle, and really nice people don’t have 
them at all. In the eyes of the Amer- 
ican playwright, dear old mother is very 
often pictured as a “social climber,” so 
that the public can enjoy all sorts of 
fun by means of the poor old lady; 
while father is just “in Wall Street,” 
busy coining shekels and influencing 
markets. 

In the accepted sense of the word, 
father and mother are not parents at 
all, but merely stage furniture, and 
“filial devotion” takes a back seat. We 
call it very old-fashioned. Perhaps, in 
our chastened moods, we may insist that 
it is all quite pretty and restful, but as 
a “motive” it is almost obsolete, and 
ridiculously idyllic. The American 
playwright seems to revel in the idea 
that, while we may choose our own 
mates, we have never yet been per- 
mitted to select our-own parents, and 
of course that is not dramatic. Father 
and mother were always nice, but never 
tense. 


We laugh heartily, if a trifle con- 
temptuously, at certain plays, usually 
born abroad, in which father displays 
the old patriarchal idea and “runs 
things” with a high hand. This is al- 
most inconceivable to us to-day. That 
any self-respecting girl should listen to 
what father has to say of her engage- 
ment is unbelievable! That any youth 
with red blood in his veins should ac- 
tually discuss his “love affairs” at home 
is a joke. Of course the American 
playwright usually lives in New York, 
where there are few homes, and where 
young married couples are so little at- 
tracted toward children that they are 
inclined to credit their own fathers and 
mothers with the same indifference. His 
point of view is Manhattanese, but one 
is bound to consider it. 

Plays in which father and mother sit 
opposite each other by the fireside— 
which, by the bye, has progressed into 
a radiator—and discuss the affairs of 
their dear ones will, in nine cases out 
of ten, prove unsuccessful. The old 
idea of mother has been replaced by 
a new and entirely different one, por- 
traying her as an “elegantly gowned” 
and somewhat. dictatorial creature, . 
much addicted to a “good time.” Fa- 
ther is generally displayed as an agi- 
tated American, slightly gray at the 
temples, but always in “full evening 
dress” at dinner time. 

Abroad, they still cling to the con- 
ventional idea of parenthood and de- 
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cline to relinquish it. Our managers 
occasionally import the plays that per- 
sist in cherishing this notion, and— 
they go to the storehouse. Critics re- 
fuse to consider them, except as fan- 
tasies, and the public grins in derision. 
The “great American play,’ which 
hasn’t as yet been written—although I 
know several playwrights who fancy 
that they have been responsible for it 
—will undoubtedly emphasize our in- 
cubator idea of parents. 

The most delightful play that this 
earnest young season has as yet of- 
fered is the little comedy of English 
provincial life produced at the Princess 
Theater under the title of “Hobson’s 
Choice.” Later, it was removed to the 
Comedy. It succeeded because it lived 
up to the theories I have just set forth. 
It was very English, even provincially 
English; its motive was the arrogant 
parenthood of a particularly aggressive 
old man, who owned three full-fledged 
and articulate daughters. But—and 
please pause for a moment on the “but” 
—at the very end of the piece this old- 
fashioned father got everything that 
was “coming to him,” according to the 
American idea. He was deserted by his 
daughters, flouted by his sons-in-law, 
jeered at in his old age, and practically 
pilloried. In addition to which—and 
this is the most important point of all 
in the eyes of American audiences— 
his business went to rack and ruin, and 
in order to live he was forced to merge 
himself into a partnership with one of 
his despised sons-in-law. 

The success of “Hobson’s Choice” 
was instantaneous. It came into New 
York unheralded—as the critics say 
when they have not been deluged with 
“press matter”’—and the unanimous en- 
thusiasm of its reviews obviated any 
necessity of quoting them. As far as 
critical comment went, it was an “em- 
barrassment of riches.” Poor old fa- 
ther was chastised for his patriarchal 
self-assertiveness with such vigor and 
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so much gusto that he hadn’t a leg to 
stand upon, and the daughters tri- 
umphed. 

It was Miss Molly Pearson, a clever 
and artistic little woman much addicted 
to “types,” who played the important 
role of the leading daughter—the girl 
who was the first to mutiny, and who 
seemed to take an almost vicious delight 
in making the old man miserable. Be- 
fore the play was produced, Miss Pear- 
son, I am told, had many misgivings. 
She is not an American, and may there- 
fore be pardoned for not thoroughly 
comprehending the “father” idea in 
these climes. She believed that the 
play might be rejected because her role 
was so thankless, and she seemed to ali- 
enate all sympathy by her sinister treat- 
ment of father. Really she thought 
that! When, in the last act, we saw the 
poor ‘old fellow ill and alone, Miss 
Pearson dreaded that our sympathies 
might go out to him, and thus thwart 
the entire proceedings. 

And years ago that would have hap- 
pened. We should have been terrified 
at such a “moral” as that pointed by 
“Hobson’s Choice,” which fractured the 
fifth commandment as joyously as if it 
had been the seventh. We should have 
hated to take young people to view a 
play that cast parenthood into such pic- 
torial disrepute. 

What happened to father in “Hob- 
son’s Choice” made for its success. It 
was up to date. It put the masculine 
parent in his right place, and showed 
the rights of children in glowing colors. 
Children to-day, like Ibsen’s heroines, 
must “live their lives,” and as father 
didn’t bring them into the world to 
please them, they could scarcely be ex- 
pected to live in it to please him. That 
is the theory the American playwright 
embroiders upon. That was the theme 
of “Hobson’s Choice,” than which no 
more entertaining comedy has been 
evolved in years. 

Once or twice my spirits sank, when 
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I saw poor old father getting it. I said 
to myself: 

“Mr. Harold Brighouse is just on 
the verge of going too far. If that old 
man gets one more ‘biff,’ the worm will 
turn, and the play will crumble, de- 
lightful though it be.” 

It didn’t. At the end of the piece, 
really nothing was left of poor old fa- 
ther but a husk. The three married 
daughters, whom he had ruled so im- 
pertinently, came in to see him in his 
illness, but the idea of staying with 
him in his deserted home was repulsive 
to them. The eldest of the three, im- 
personated by Miss Pearson, decided 
in a cold and businesslike manner to re- 
main; and when the final curtain fell, it 
was upon the utter rout, the complete 
demolition—I might almost say the per- 
fect disintegration—of the parent. 

The first audience at the Princess 
loved “Hobson’s Choice,” and others 
have, of course, done the same thing. 
If the playwright had wasted any sym- 


pathy on father, and had asked us to 
shed a tear or two at the close of the 
play, as we inspected his disastrous 
plight, the comedy would have failed. 
If the three naughty girls had been 
made to atone for their “unfilial” be- 
havior, and had been displayed in be- 


dewed attrition, ‘“Hobson’s Choice” 
would have missed its interesting point. 

Father was the butt of the whole 
thing. “Most of us seemed to feel that 
we had suffered from father for so 
long, and had “put up” with his arbi- 
trary rules and regulations for so many 
years, that it was a joy and a relief to 
see him squelched. That is the New 
York idea, which may not, and prob- 
ably does not, prevail everywhere. Still, 
as New York sets the fashions in 
clothes, as well as in fathers, it is quite 
likely that the metropolitan attitude 
may eventually become general. 

I certainly liked “Hobson’s Choice’ 
better than any other play I have seen 
this season, and yet I rather hated my- 


, 


self for joining in the triumphal dese- 
cration of father. You see, I can go 
back several years—well, five or six !— 
to the dramatic days when the heroine 
used to cling to “popper’s” neck and 
swear that she would never desert him 
—not even for dear Reginald—unless 
he promised to live with them for the 
rest of his life. Of course that was ri- 
diculous; I admit it. But there was 
something in it, don’t you think? 

Not a comment was made at the 
Princess Theater on the “hard hearts” 
of the three recalcitrant daughters of 
poor old Hobson. The play seemed to 
touch a “responsive chord,” as it were 
—just as if we had been impatiently 
waiting for the fina! blow to the ex- 
ploded filial idea. The point that Miss 
Molly Pearson fancied would militate 
against the success of ‘“Hobson’s 
Choice” made the play. We laughed 
light-heartedly and gayly. 

It now remains for some tender-mer- 
cied playwright to knock dear old 
mother from her, tottering pinnacle, to 
show us the good old dame snubbed 
by her children and driven to some ‘“‘re- 
treat,” where every well-regulated au- 
dience will find unctuous comedy in her 
dismay. What happened to father in 
“Hobson’s Choice” must happen to 
mother in some future picture of mod- 
ern life. 

“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is to have a thankless child!” said 
good old Lear, who was also inane 
enough to prattle about “Ingratitude, 
thou marble-hearted fiend!” Old father 
in “Hobson’s Choice” was, of course, 
awfully sorry for himself, completely 
filled with self-pity ; but that was where 
the fun came in, and where the play- 
wright pulverized once and forever the 
long-standing convention of filial “de- 
votion.” 

A play called “The Bargain” failed 
because its Hebrew father—and He- 
brew fathers are detestable in their pa- 
triarchalism—insisted upon struggling 
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for the sympathy of the audience in his 
aggressive dealings with his children. 
We laughed at it as impossible, as be- 
hind the times and “un-American.” 
Possibly, we said, superbly disdainful, 
on the extreme East Side of Manhat- 
tan, in which we are not at all inter- 
ested, such dreadful people as the char- 
acters in “The Bargain” might exist, 
but to expect us to spend an evening 
with them and sympathize with their 
motives was ludicrous. Old Hebrew 
fathers in plays always have beards and 
never wear “full evening dress,” and 
we do not like that. All of which 
sounds as if it might be flippant, but if 
you will consider it carefully, you will 
discover beneath the surface a certain 
amount of “suggestion.” 

In “The Bargain,” the girl loved a 
Gentile, and poor father objected in 
some very vociferous and declamatory 
utterances that sounded like Noah’s ark 
to our modern ears. That managers 
who are supposed to know their public 
should have produced such a play was 
extraordinary, and yet I am told that 
two distinct firms sponsored “The Bar- 
gain.” The same malign fate, as far as 
New York was concerned, pursued 
Louis K. Anspacher’s_ play, “Our Chil- 
dren,” in which the leading rdle was 
that of father, sympathetically and ten- 
derly drawn, and therefore not at all 
to our liking. We were inexpressibly 
bored. 

So I insist upon believing that, on the 
American stage, parents have gone out 
of fashion, like oil lamps and green 
baize curtains. Soon not a vestige of 
them will remain. They may occa- 
sionally be revived, in plays like “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” or “East Lynne,” but 
they are really as extinct as horses in 
these days of rampant automobiles. 
You would smile nowadays if you saw 
carriages with horses outside a theater, 
and you are inclined to do the same 
thing when you see plays with “mom- 
mer and popper” inside a theater. Stage 


heroes and heroines must live their own 
lives. They must go forward, not back~ 
ward, The people responsible for their 
being are of no earthly interest, except 
as targets for humor. And sometimes 
it is surely quite pardonable to despise 
father and mother—when you look at 
the heroes and heroines they have pro- 
duced ! 

Mr. John Drew and Mr. Leo Dit- 
richstein—you will pardon the apparent 
heresy of speaking of them in the same 
breath—represent curious examples of 
stellar vagaries. The latter could 
scarcely twinkle without an exceedingly 
good play; the former might find it dif- 
ficult to shine with one. Ditrichstein 
is merely a possibility, while Drew is 
an institution, like the Brooklyn Bridge 
or the Woolworth Building. Naturally 
“students of the drama,” as we love to 
call ourselves when we write abstruse 
essays on the art of people who go 
through life pretending to be somebody 
else, must look to the immature star of 
the Ditrichstein brand for anything new 
in the theatrical line; for John Drew, 
being established, and having reached 
the enviable position where the public 
hankers to see John Drew first and his 
“impersonation” next, does not worry 
very much about “drama.” ; 

Still, Mr. Drew is important, and a 
“John Drew play,” even if it be of less 
significance to the drama than the ve- 
hicle used by Leo Ditrichstein, should 
and does get first consideration. No 
actor has reached the luxurious position 
Mr. Drew occupies without hard and 
relentless work. It has taken years, 
and at least a couple of generations, 
to make a “John Drew play” possible. 
If you saw one for the first time to-day, 
and were allowed the privilege of ex- 
pressing your opinion, you would say 
that it was a poor and an early-Victo- 
rian thing. You might even assert that 
its acting possibilities were nil. But 
nobody sees a “John Drew play” for 
the first time, and if he did, and had any 
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pert remarks to make, he would be lost 
in the shuffle. 

What is a “John Drew play”? I 
might answer that “The Chief,” by 
Horace Annesley Vachell, at the Em- 
pire Theater, is exactly that, but prob- 
ably I had better be more precise. A 
“John Drew play” is a comedy in which 
the leading character is a middle-aged 
man—how old that is I don’t know and 
don’t want to know—with a loving 
heart and perfectly fitting evening 
clothes—and the evening clothes are 
more essential than the loving heart. 
This middle-aged man is not married 
when the play begins, but always when 
it ends. The gap is filled with pictures 
of his dalliance with charming women, 
who are either his wards or his typists 
or his secretaries, and with a few— 
very few—complications. Usually he is 
English, and very often he has a title, 
and his ancestors are perfectly well- 
bred people, who, on the stroke of six, 
pee em, always change their clothes 
and look gorgeous. The scenes are 
mostly drawing-rooms, filled with gold 
chairs—Mr. Drew generally sits on 
each gold chair, so as not to make the 
others jealous—and libraries in which 
you perceive neatly bound volumes and 
well-selected furniture. Nothing very 
much happens, but it is all very charm- 
ing and exactly what you expect. If 
you got any more, you would feel rather 
annoyed than otherwise. 

Just the same, any writer who at- 
tempted to belittle Mr. John Drew be- 
cause the work that he does in a “John 
Drew play” seems so easy would be 
making a serious and a ridiculous mis- 
take. Mr. Drew is easy in this sort of 
play, because he has done nothing else 
for years, but if you imagine that any 
inexperienced actor could jump into a 
“John Drew” rédle and “put it over,” 
as the saying is, you are quite wrong. 
When we say that John Drew merely 
“plays himself,” we could not possibly 
believe that the hero of “The Chief”— 


a middle-aged person who professes to 
think that the ingénue is infatuated 
with him, and allows a lot of foolish 
fiction to interfere with the “course of 
true love’—is Mr. John Drew. Pos- 
sibly the actor smiles at the ingenuous 
role even more cynically than we do— 
how could any actor of John Drew’s 
experience fail to smile?—but he can 
play that sort of rdle as no other actor 
could possibly play it; so he plays it! 
We cannot blame him. 

Everybody at the Empire Theater 
seemed to say: “A real John Drew 
play!” in quite an affectionate and 
clinging way, and that settled it. If 
“The Chief” had been a tense drama, 
with plenty of suspense and thrill and 
problem, we should have felt like the 
proverbial chicken that dug up the pen- 
knife and didn’t know what to do with 
it. “The Chief” soothed us and of- 
fered us precisely what we expected; 
and in the second act, in the drawing- 
room at Hallicombe-on-Thames, in the 
afternoon, they all sat down and had 
tea! A “John Drew play” without tea 
would be absurd. It is so comforting to 
see a set of well-dressed and well-born 
characters resting in a drawing-room 
and “ ’aving their tea.” 

Mr. Leo Ditrichstein, in “The Great 
Lover,” at the Longacre Theater, had 
to work, and work he did. He was on 
the stage and in its center most of the 
time in the role of a star baritone amid 
amusing surroundings that suggested 
life behind the scenes at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Very entertaining 
and novel it all was, and it will be a 
wonderful aid to the stellar aspirations 
of this actor. 

And perhaps in the years to come, 
when Ditrichstein has achieved success 
like John Drew, we shall talk of a “Leo 
Ditrichstein play,” and serenely watch 
the characters as they sit in their lovely 
and ornate drawing-room “ ’aving their 
tea.” For that means ease, content, and 
—relaxation. 





GREAT deal of publicity was 
recently given to the adoption 
of a small orphan boy by Mr. 

and Mrs. Finley J. Shepard. The inter- 
est of the public was, of course, stimu- 
lated by the fact that Mrs. Shepard was 
formerly Miss Helen Gould, but one of 
its effects was to bring to light a good 
many facts, hitherto known only to a 
comparatively few people, connected 
with what has been called the move- 
ment for child welfare. 

This movement has developed, as one 
of its features, a study of children who 
are either actually defective, mentally 
or physically, or who are merely back- 
ward; and out of this study there is 
growing by degrees a system of ob- 
servation and treatment which has sub- 
stantial claims to consideration as a sci- 
ence. 

Within the past year, Columbia Uni- 
versity, evidently realizing the impor- 
tance of the subject as a legitimate 
branch of university education, has es- 
tablished a department for this study, 
which is called the Speyer School. To 
realize the purposes of the school, a 
limited number of children have been 
selected. Reversing the customary pro- 
cedure, children are admitted, not be- 
cause of their ability, but because of 
their inability, to pass the traditional 
mental tests. And whereas, in the past, 
school authorities have paid no atten- 
tion to the physical condition of pro- 
spective pupils, no candidate for admis- 
sion to the Speyer School is accepted 


without a most searching physical ex- 
amination. Every conceivable thing 
about a child’s present bodily and men- 
tal state, his individual history, and that - 
of his parents and relatives, is made the 
subject of investigation. And if the re- 
sults show that he is sufficiently abnor- 
mal, he is accepted. 

Those who have charge of the chil- 
dren in the school are thus provided 
with full information respecting each 
child, and the instruction and treatment 
are adapted to each individual case. 

For the admission of a child into a 
family by adoption, as in the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shepard, it has been the 
practice for some time to subject him 
to substantially the same tests—but for 
a purpose exactly the opposite, of 
course. 

People who wish to adopt a child no 
longer follow a caprice. It is only after 
a most thorough and painstaking inves- 
tigation, directed by scientific methods, 
of many individual children that a se- 
lection is finally made. The adoption 
of children, therefore, seems likely to 
develop into a scientific system, and it 
may be said, almost, that foster parents 
know more about their little charges 
than the average natural father and 
mother do about their own. 

AN instance of the manner in which 
old words become new ones, in the 


sense of acquiring new meanings, is to 
be found in the popular term feminism. 


Hardly anybody nowadays would 
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dream of using it in speaking of “the 


qualities of females,” the definition that 
is found in the dictionaries. 

In what may be called the modern 
usage of the word, feminism is not an 
English word at all. It is really an 
adoption into the English language of 
the French equivalent. The French 
first used it to identify what had been 
known, in the United States at any rate, 
as the “Woman’s Rights Movement,” a 
phrase that was widely used all through 
the ’70s. 

To-day it is closely associated with 
the campaign for the ballot, for the rea- 
son, of course, that “votes for women,” 
which is, after all, only a part of the 
feminist movement, has been made its 
most conspicuous feature, one indeed 
upon which everything else depends. 

In the popular mind, this movement, 
so-called, is wholly modern, so much 
so that it is difficult to find anybody 
who realizes that it is almost two thou- 
sand four hundred years old, if we are 
justified in speaking of it as something 
that began with Plato’s demand for the 
equality of the sexes and has been kept 
alive all through the intervening cen- 
turies. 

The subject was agitated, more or 
less, by distinguished men and women 
in the Middle Ages, and from then 
down through the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England. 
At least one queen was active in the 
feminist propaganda, and a poetess of 
some distinction, the daughter of the 
astrologer of Charles V., made a strong 
and sustained plea for woman’s emanci- 
pation. 

Apparently the new word—or, to be 
more accurate, the old word in its new 
meaning—has come to stay. 


ACCORDING to reports which are 

specific enough to be entirely au- 
thentic, European housewives are con- 
fronted by the daily or weekly problem 


as to how to make provision for the 
needs of their families, and clothes for 
themselves as well. 

The pinch of war times seems to 
make itself felt among the well to do 
even more than among those who have 
been considered the poorer classes. 
These people find themselves in posses- 
sion of incomes that have not increased; 
in many cases, indeed, there has been a 
marked decrease; so that they are left 
without anything to offset the rising 
cost of food. 

Meats have doubled and trebled in 
price; lard and flour are four times 
what they were; eggs, butter, and vege- 
tables have about doubled; and of these 
only what were formerly the cheapest 
kinds are available. Leguminous and 
farinaceous foods cost one hundred per 
cent more than they did eighteen 
months ago. The quality of all these 
things, too, has sadly deteriorated. 
Foods to be eaten with bread, like 
cheese, either cannot be bought or can- 
not be enjoyed. Sugar is very narrowly 
restricted, and cocoa, tea, and preserves 
are almost unknown. 

To a lesser degree, these conditions 
prevail even in England, if we may 
judge from the flood of letters from 
troubled housewives that are published 
in every number of the women’s maga- 
zines. Some of them ask for informa- 
tion as to how they may economize, and 
others tell how they are meeting the 
emergency. One of them tells of her 
“war luncheons” of bread and cheese 
and a simple sweet, adding that her hus- 
band and all their guests have had to 
accept them and have done so cheer- 
fully. Another speaks of a former cor- 
respondent’s “budget” as “rather shock- 
ing,” and suggests that if she could 
make up her mind to live less lux- 
uriously, she might save the wages of 
a maid and cut down her bills. 

These same magazines are also filled 
with inquiries about economizing on 
clothes. How to get a “warm winter 
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coat” or a “velveteen rest gown” is 
what puzzles one of these distressed 
women. 

Considering these facts, there seems 
little chance that the people of Europe 
are in a position to save enough indi- 
vidually to meet the expenses of the 
war, as one hopeful economist suggests. 
Calculating the cost to all the belliger- 
ents at forty-five million dollars a day, 
he thinks that if each of the four hun- 
dred and fifty million people in Europe 
saves ten cents, the war expenditures 
are provided for. 


HE statement has been made re- 
cently that the number of women 
drivers of automobiles in England out- 
numbers the civilian men. This applies, 
of course, to pleasure cars. Naturally 
enough, military cars and those in com- 
mercial use are still driven by men; 
with one exception, however. 

Whether it is due to the heavy drafts 
that the war has made upon the male 
population, or to the increasing neces- 
sity of earning a living, the fact is that 
many women have taken up taxi driv- 
ing. They find little difficulty, appar- 
ently, in finding employment of this 
sort, in spite of the laws that regulate 
the management of a taxicab. A great 
many towns are welcoming the women 
who seek this form of employment. 

The occupation, of course, implies 
the possession of a considerable degree 
of skill, as to which the authorities 
must be satisfied before the necessary 
license will be issued. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that these women taxi 
drivers are recruited from what our 
English friends would call the “better 
classes,” women who have had some 
experience in driving pleasure cars. 

The work is said to be not very ex- 
acting. In one case that is spoken of, 
two women who are sharing one taxi- 
cab between them each do five hours’ 
work a day, and are able in this way 
to reduce their hours of labor very sub- 
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stantially. The earnings vary consid- 
erably, of course, but it is calculated 
that a “lady” who makes less than fif- 
teen dollars a week is not considered 
especially enterprising. 

A good many of these women own 
the taxicabs they drive; others hire 
them; and still others are employed by 
local taxicab proprietors. 


NEARLY a thousand automobiles, 

averaging about four passengers 
to each one, visited the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, in Wyoming, from Au- 
gust Ist to the middle of October. 

Up to the former date, the entrance 
of automobiles within the limits of the 
park had been prohibited, unless, in- 
deed, they were government cars. No 
private cars with tourists had previ- 
ously been permitted to travel through 
the reservation. Even since the first 
of August last, motoring parties have 
been required to observe certain re- 
trictions and follow out a carefully 
planned schedule. 

It is only within the last two years 
that any of the great national parks 
have been open to automobiles in this 
manner. The Yellowstone is the latest ; 
a fact which seems to indicate that the 
policy has worked out satisfactorily. 

It is partly due to this, no doubt, that 
there has been a great increase in the 
number of visitors registered at all the 
great parks of the West in the season 
that has just closed. 

Of course, the world’s fair at San 
Francisco was another, and perhaps 
more potent, reason for this increase, 
even though it is to be noted that vis- 
itors to the three California parks did 
not increase in the same ratio as did 
those to the others. 


THE indomitable tendency of human 


nature to reap advantages, and 
even blessings, from its great calamities 
has been demonstrated again and again 
in the course of its history. 
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The great war, doubtless the most 
dreadful of all that have overtaken the 
race, is likely to prove as fruitful of 
such things as any disaster that has pre- 
ceded it. 

Among the benefits that have already 
appeared, none is more hopeful or 
more interesting than the effort, al- 
ready elaborately organized, to train the 
crippled men to overcome their help- 
lessness and become at least as useful 
to themselves as when they were whole 
and sound. 

All of the warring nations have 
taken up this work, and, having been 
prompted to it by sentiments of pity, 
are finding that their own interests are 
involved in carrying it on. For in turn- 
ing human derelicts into wage earners 
they are relieving themselves of an 
enormous burden in the future. 

That such training was possible was, 
of course, known long before the war. 
One conspicuous instance of the kind 
was well known in Germany in the case 
of a man who, born without hands, had 
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been educated in the use of his feet to 
do almost unbelievable things. 

This man, and others like him, though 
less proficient, have been utilized by 
their respective governments as demon- 
strators in the schools that have been 
founded for the instruction of the war’s 
crippled and blinded. 

In these schools, special exercises 
have been introduced to strengthen 
crippled members and to accustom the 
individual to the new use to which they 
are to be put. Afterward comes the 
training in a trade adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the pupil, or, if that is out of 
the question, a new occupation is in- 
vented. 

Great patience and constant practice 
during what may be called the appren- 
ticeship are, of course, absolutely neces- 
sary, but such progress has already 
been made that it is now an assured 
fact that, when peace is declared, there 
will be no horde of hopeless dependents 
such as other wars have left in their 
wake. 


QT KISOMARE: 


AFTER THE TRYST 


S, after mass is said, one feels a faint 
Desire to leave the world and be a saint— 
A holy longing born of joy surmised 
From meditation on the life of Christ— 
So I, when I had left you, felt in me 
A sweet desire to leave the world and be 
A hermit for your sake, to all else dead— 
As after mass is said.° 


As, after mass is said, the faithful go 
And, meeting one another, dimly know 
Their hearts have changed, and on that sacred day 
Put all their little rancors far away, 
So I, when I had left you, felt in me 
A new-born love for all humanity, 
And knew the joy of life, and sorrow fled, 
As after mass is said. 
SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 
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in her mind. 
Then, if she 
has a good 
cook book 
handy she does 
not have to 
guess. 

‘The Com- 
plete Cook 
Book”’ is what 
its name signi- 
fies. 


recipes 


By JENNIE DAY REES 


them 





THE COMPLETE 


DRGNE DAY (EES fs 
- «v0, am 





PROGE 13 CENTS 
COOK BOOK 
ZO Economical 


Everyday Dishes 









Ms 
witty 








It contains 
hundred and fifty splen- 
didly arranged, economical 
which 
worded that the housewife 


seven all news 


you, add 
are so 


simply takes 
after ingredient and adds 
to each other in 
regular order. 


ingredient 


When she 
is through tak- 
ing cans and 
boxes from 
her closet, the 
product is 
ready for the 
oven. 

The  price— 
Fifteen Cents— 
places it with- 
in-the reach of 
everybody. 

For sale by 
dealers; or, if 


your dealer cannot supply 


four cents to 


the above price and order 
direct from the publishers. 


STREET & SMITH, 79 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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/ i ‘HE finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye— 
the tears and feeling in the tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice 


—the sheer magnificence of a thrilling orchestral finale 
—all these elusive tonal beauties are caught and 
expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest 
whisper to the vastest tidal wave of sound. 

Volume—TONE—feeling—the most delicate shad- 
ing of a theme are perfectly preserved and supremely 
present in every Columbia Record—an exquisite tone- 
perfection that does not vanish witlt use. 

You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of 
home recitals such as no concert audience is ever 
privileged to hear. See the nearest Columbia dealer today 

and arrange your first recital. 
Columbia Graphophone Company 


Woolworth Building, New York 
Prices in Canada Plus Duty 


Columbia Grafonola 110 
Price $110 
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THOSE AINSLEE 
SUPER-WOMEN 


We are constantly receiving inquiries concerning Albert 
Payson Terhune’s brilliant series dealing with those fasci- 
nating women who, through their indefinable charm, have 
played havoc with hearts and kingdoms at every stage of 
the world’s history. How long are they going to run? 
Who's the next one? Will there be one about So-and-so? 
In the March AINSLEE’S, Mr. Terhune presents to us 


LUCREZIA BORGIA 


Following this much married siren you may look forward to 


Rachel, the Woman of Fire 


and 


Anna Brudenell, the Devil Countess of Shrewsbury 





Other features that make the coming issue a “magazine 
that entertains” are, a gripping complete novel, 


The Princess Chooses, by Nalbro Bartley 


and unusual short stories by such writers as Joseph 
Ernest, Robert Welles Ritchie, Bonnie R. Ginger. and 
Wells Hastings. 





—=— 


AINSLEE’S FOR MARCH 


For sale at all stands February 11th. 
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The luncheon’s final joy— 
A fresh-olled cigarette 
Of LUCKY STRIKE 
That gives a royal relish— 

A piquant zest— 

To demi-tasse and dainties, 

And crowns the after-luncheon chat 
With fragrant smoke-wreathes. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


For forty years LUCKY STRIKE 
| has reigned supreme in the affections of 
| the most critical smokers in America. 
| A mild, mellow, aromatic, satisfying 
| Burley—nature-sweet, perfectly aged — 

crumbled just right for the pipe or a 
compact, smooth, even- burning cigarette. 





















In Sc and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
THE AMERICAN TODACCO COMPANY 


ie 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
asmalil mail order business; began 
with $s. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 


AGENTS—Make $30 to $60 weekly 
selling our 300 candle power gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for homes, 
stores, halls, churches; no wick, no 
chimneys, no mantel trouble; costs 
lc per night; exclusive territory: 
we loan you sample. Sunshine 
Safety Lamp Company, 923 Factory 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing guaran- 
teed hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders in- 
sure permanent increasing business. 
No capital or experience needed, 
Territory protected. K. Parker Mills, 
2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
whey U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 

Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—MEN—WOMEN, 18 or 
over. $75 month. Government Jobs. 
List positions free. Write. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. 5, Rochester,N.Y. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARSOF 
ONE OF THE BEST paying proposi- 
tions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make #4000 
Yearly. Address E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Mer., 3049 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. 
Largemanutfacturerof Handkerchieis 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Credit given. Freeport Mfg. 
Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUR IDEAS may bring you 
wealth, if patented through credit 
system. Send sketch. Free search. 
Book free. Waters & Co., 4307 Warder 
Bidg.. Washington, D.C 





























Wanted—Persons to color art pic- 
tures at home; easy work; no exper!l- 
ence; good pay:sample free. Wheeler 





Co., Dept. 227, 337 Madison, Chicago, 
MEN OF IDEAS | and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 


tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and * “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.’ 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D.C. 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journa) 
published, It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H.L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

BUILD a %,000 business in two 
years. Let usstart you in the collec- 
tion business. No capital needed; big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business toyou. Write 
today for free pointers and new plan. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 











Motion Picture Plays 


WE ACCEPT Mss. in any form; 
criticise free; sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rev. Co., 11 Main, Auburn, Pa, 


WANTED—New Ideas for Photo- 
plays at $10 to $100 each. Your “happy 
thoughts” worth cash. Get free book. 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 $12, Chicago, 














Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manu facturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Blidg.. Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G St., Washington. 

PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 














Music and Song Poems 


SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experience unnecessary. 
Our proposition positively unequal- 
ed. Send us your song poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—it's free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C, 











WRITE Photoplays, Stories, Poems: 
$100 each: no correspondence course; 
start writing & selling at once, details 
free. Atlas Pub, Co., 309, Cincinnati. 





Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS all makes, factory 
rebuilt by the famous “Young Proc- 
ess;"’ guaranteed like new. Big busi- 
ness permits lowest prices; $10 and up; 
machines rented; or sold on time. 
Rental to apply on purchase price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Write for catalog. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 369, Chicago, 


Old Coins, Etc. 


$4.25 EACH paid for U. S. Flying 
Eagle Cents dated 1856. Keep all 
money dated before 1895, and send 10c 
at once for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book size 4x7. It may mean 
your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin 
Dealers, Box 96, Le Roy, N. Y. 














Story Writers 


WANTED—Short Stories, Articles. 
Poems for new magazine. We pay on 
acceptance. Send prepaid with return 
postage ifunavalilable. Handwritten 
Mss. acceptable. Cosmos Magazine, 
80 Stewart Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Miscellaneous 


HOROSCOPE CAST — Have past 
read and future foretold according 
to the ancient Kabala. Send maiden 
name, date and hour of birth and $2 
to Anne Brown, Box 3215, Station F, 
Washington, D. C. 








Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19 Chicago. 











We make it possible to reach 2,000,000 readers at $6.00 a line in 
Classified Columns of Ainslee’s, 


the 


People’s, Popular, Smith’s, 


All 


Around and Top-Notch Magazines. Write for particulars. Ainslee’s 
Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 









“Young Process; 


Dept. 4 


Typewriters 


—All Makes, Factory Rebuilt by the famous 
"guarantee! like new. 
Our big business permits lowest prices— gio 
and up; machines rented—or sold on time 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
Rentals apply ‘on purchase price. 
Write for Catalog 
YouNGC ryecwaren COMPANY 
68 GHICACO 





Health Culture; 


Hypnotism. 





: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Guide to Etiquette; Physical 
Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical 
Development; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune 
Teller: The Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co, 
In Days to Come. 
The John Bull 
Number of 
Sposial 
Coming Tuesday, January 25 And Cae 
celebrating old England and the part Enclosed 
she has taken in the present war. Miss- find One Dol- 
I} J “i - “dee ~ lar (Canadian 
ing this issue of America’s leading $1.13, Foreign 
humorous and satirical paper would be $1.26). Send Lire 
a calamity. Obey that impulse and for three months to 
become a regular subscriber. 
Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 
Handsome premium pic- , LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York B 
ture, “Sunset,’’ given with : 
each yearly subscription. One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04. ) 
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The Magazine of the Screen 


For lovers of good fiction and followers of the 
screen there is only one REAL motion-picture 
publication—the one that gives the public exactly 
what it wants. Only feature stories and unusual 
special articles and departments are used in it. 


REMEMBER», THE NAME 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


SEMI-MONTHLY 


EVERY CONTRIBUTION A FEATURE AND EVERY 
FEATURE EXCLUSIVE 


A continuous department Cleverly written stories of the 
conducted and written best pictures of the day. 


by - mae X. Every story equal to those in 
usnman. any fiction publication. 


Hints for scenario writers by Special articles that are al- 
one who knows. ways interesting. 


IN EVERY ISSUE OF 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Ten Cents Everywhere Street & Smith, Publishers, New York 
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16-DAY CRUISE 
All Expenses 


94,59 
AKE your 


plans now to en- 
joy this delightful 
winter trip on sunny 
seas. Four and one- 
half days aboard steamer. Then that fascinating sail 


around tropical 


PORTO RICO 


“The Island of Enchantment” 


stopping at all the principal ports. You visit the old ruined fortresses of the 
Spanish conquerors; you explore the winding streets so charming in their quaint 
old-world life and customs. If you like, you can take the automobile trip on the 
famous military road, traversing a country surprising in the richness and grandeur 
of its scenery 

The steamer is your hotel during the entire voyage to and around the island and returning to New York. 
Large American-built steamers, sailing under the American flag, especially designed and handsomely 
appointed for service in tropical waters. A sailing every Saturday at noon. 


Send for new booklet, ‘‘Porto Rico Cruise.’’ Address 
CRUISING DEPARTMENT 
PORTO RICO LINE, 11 Broadway, New York 
Trips also to Cuba, Mexico, Bahamas, 
Florida, Texas and other resorts of AGW/ MEDITERRANEAN 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
192 Washington Street 701 Chestnut Street 1306 F Street, N. W. 290 Broadway 
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The Second 
Longing Look 


Two SIZES 
33 - - - $2285 
48 - - - $3500 


Complete information 
on request. 

We submit individual 
designs on approval. 


TREETS are filled with cars of monotonous simil- 
arity. Many an owner identifies his own car by 
checking up the license number. @ Traffic is a 

double stream of ordinary blacks and greens. @ At 
rare intervals, in cheerful contrast, the dull monotony 
is relieved by a distinctly individual car. @ Its owner 
has chosen a “different” design: its harmonious colors 
reflect excellent personal taste. Passersby take 
note. # They turn for a second longing look. # For 
they are human beings and they love the beautiful. @ 
They recognize at sight that this is not merely any- 
body’s car; it is personal property; it belongs to a 
real person. 


Winton Six cars are built for men and women whose 
taste demands the genuinely good things of life. @ We 


take the keenest interest in making your private car 
exactly as you want it. @ Let us talk it over with you. 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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The Buried Treasures of Music 


Will Be Yours 


F YOU OWN a Jesse French ©& Sons Player-Piano. 
Much of the finest music ever written is more or less unknown 
to present generations because of the difficulty in rendering. 
Anyone can now bring out all the fine touches of sentiment and 
harmony put into these beautiful pieces by the master hand of 


the composer. 


All you need is the— 


Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano 


se nquestioned Excellence” 


Wonderful in its simplicity and 
ease of operation. Perfect control 
of the expression allows the player 
to give individual emphasis, just as 
in manual playing. 


And a perfect, sweet toned instru- 
ment to play by hand in the usual 


manner. Action is light, and ex- 
tremely responsive to the touch. 


We have many dealers all over 
the country, but ship direct where 
not represented. Liberal Exchange 
Proposition and easy payments if 
desired. 


Write for Jilustrated Descriptive Catalog 


Jesse French & Sons Piano Company 
1202 First Ave., New Castle, 


“Jesse French, a name well known since 187 


Ind. 

































COLGATE’S 


CHARMIS 


COLD CREAM 


HE alluring charm of a fresh, clear Take the help that is offered you in 
complexiou comes not from adding this delightful and economical _ toilet 
to Nature but from aiding her. luxury,—know the Cleanliness, Comfort 


- ‘hart lich ; yany its regu- 
Both face and hands need the help of ind Charm which accompany its regu 


Charmis Cold Cream during the coming 
months, when chill and damp winds out- You can do no better than to fol- 
doors, and hot, dry air in the house cause low the example of the woman who 


lar use. 


redness, chapping and general discomfort. wrote us: 


“I take a lot of the Cold Cream on my hands ar 
nd neck, rubbing i T 


profe na I seuse has point ed out, Charm Cold Cream makes a 
perfect “base” for the application of tale powder. 
Colgate in Quality Ask your dealer the price 


Sold everywhere—or a dainty trial jar or tube sent on receipt of 4 cts, in stamps, 


COLGATE - Cco., sai A, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Rouquet 
Soap—lururious, lasting, 
refin a. 





